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ERRATA 


The  captions  for  the  photographs  of  Don  Juan  Bandini  and  Don 
Agustin  Olvera  were  reversed  in  The  Quarterly  for  December  1946. 
Attached  are  the  captions  reprinted,  which  may  be  pasted  over  the 
errors.  The  first  caption  below,  belongs  under  the  photograph  on 
page  142;  the  second  under  the  photograph  on  page  159. 


Don  Juan  Bandini,  President  of  the  Compania  Cosmopolitana 


Don  Agustin  Olvera,  First  County  Judge  of  Los  Angeles,  1850. 
A member  of  the  Hijar  y Padres  Colony  of  1835. 


The  Editor’s  Page 

California's  centennial 


It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  some  durable  form  of  memorial 
will  be  agreed  upon  to  commemorate  the  hundredth  anniversary  in 
1950  of  California’s  statehood. 

The  customary  methods  of  celebrating  historic  events  by 
pageantry,  cavalcades  and  the  like  have  a popular  appeal,  but  these 
are  of  passing  interest,  and  are  soon  forgotten.  What  a centennial 
calls  for  is  something  additional  — something  of  a permanent  character 
that  will  endure  for  the  next  one  hundred  years  and  that  will  preserve 
the  spirit  of  the  California  of  1950. 

An  excellent  suggestion  for  a suitable  method  of  commemorating 
California’s  Centennial  was  proposed  in  a formal  resolution  recently 
adopted  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California. 

This  proposal  was  that  there  be  erected  two  Centennial  Buildings, 
one  in  the  north  and  one  in  the  south.  The  site  in  each  case  would  be 
donated  by  the  local  community,  while  the  State  would  provide  the 
buildings.  These  buildings  would  be  used  to  house  precious  materials 
having  to  do  with  the  history  of  California  and  to  serve  the  people 
generally  as  cultural  centers. 

An  especially  happy  phase  of  the  proposed  project  is  that  in  each 
of  these  historic  buildings  provision  would  be  made  for  suitable  head- 
quarters for  patriotic  organizations  such  as  the  Native  Sons  and  Native 
Daughters  of  the  Golden  West. 

Such  a project  would  meet  the  approval  of  every  part  of  the 
State.  There  would  be  included,  of  course,  a brilliant  program  of 
celebrations  covering  the  State  as  a whole,  but  the  permanent  feature 
would  be  two  monumental  structures  that  would  symbolize  the  growth 
of  California’s  one  hundred  years. 

Governor  Warren  can  make  no  finer  contribution  to  the  forth- 
coming centennial  program  than  by  sponsoring  such  a practical  and 
worth-while  form  of  observance. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Governor  Lowden, 
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in  making  plans  for  the  centennial  of  Illinois  some  years  back,  recom- 
mended exactly  this  form  for  commemorating  his  state  s hundred  years 
of  statehood.  The  Legislature  then  unanimously  approved  the  Gov- 
ernor’s recommendation  and  today,  in  Springfield,  a splendid  historical 
building  stands  as  a permanent  memorial  to  the  enterprise  and  the 
courage  of  the  Illinois  people. 


the  quarterly-1947 

It  is  with  no  little  pleasure  that  we  give  the  Society  during  1947, 
a paper  of  much  importance.  For  several  years  Vernette  Snyder  Ripley 
has  done  intensive  research  to  definitely  place  the  various  routes 
through  the  historic  pass  to  the  north  of  San  Fernando  calkd  vari- 
ously; “San  Fernando  Pass,”  “Fremont  s Pass,  and  The  Old  Newhall 
Grade.”  Mrs.  Ripley  has  finished  a fine  piece  of  work  that  will  be 
carried  through  the  year  in  The  Quarterly  under  the  title,  The  San 
Fernando  Pass  and  Its  Pioneer  Traffic.”  The  fast  installment  appears 
in  this  issue.  Mrs.  Ripley  has  studied  every  available  source,  as  well  as 
making  repeated  trips  over  every  foot  of  the  ground  she  describes  in 
her  paper,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  published  in  book  form  after  its 
appearance  in  The  Quarterly.  It  will  make  a distinct  and  valuable 

contribution  to  the  history  of  California.  . . , T . 

We  are  also  publishing  in  this  issue  an  interesting  article  by  Irvmg 
McKee  Lecturer  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  on  The 
Beginnings  of  California  Wine  Growing,”  which  adds  materially  to  the 

printed  history  of  that  industry.  . ,. 

Dr  Henry  R.  Wagner,  past  president  of  the  Society  and  an  undis- 
puted authority  on  the  Spanish  Southwest,  has  prepared  an  article  on 
Saints’  Names  used  as  place  names  in  California,  listing  all  those 
known  to  have  been  used.  This  useful  article  is  given  you  in  this 
March,  1947  number  of  The  Quarterly. 

J.  Gregg  Layne; 

Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board. 
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Southeast  Corner  of  old  Map.  San  Bernardino  Meridian.  Township  No.  5 North, 
Range  No.  16  West.  Copy  of  Original  Blueprint.  1855-1875. 
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The  San  Fernando  Pass 
and  the 

Pioneer  Traffic  that  Went  over  It 

By  Vernette  Snyder  Ripley 

i 

Ithasbeen  interesting  to  search  through  historical  data  and  bring 
to  light  some  of  the  drama  and  romance  of  the  old  San  Fernando  Pass. 
For  years  it  had  been  the  only  outlet  from  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
to  the  north,  over  the  Santa  Susana  Mountains,  into  the  valley  of  the 
Santa  Clara  river.1 

The  earliest  San  Fernando  Pass  was  the  Cuesta  Viejo  or  Old 
Grade.  It  wras  on  the  Camino  Viejo,  the  Old  Road,  that  took  the  slowly 
moving  carretas  out  of  the  little  pueblo  de  Los  Angeles  and  over  San 
Fernando  Mountain  in  the  Santa  Susana  Range.  After  the  Cuesta 
Viejo  was  abandoned  in  1855,  the  new  San  Fernando  Pass  through 
“another  short  canyon  to  the  southwest,”'  also  became  the  only  outlet 
for  the  growing  pueblo  over  the  mountains  to  the  country  in  the  north, 
and  the  only  road  even  for  the  big  city  as  late  as  the  early  nineteen 
hundreds.  Its  oil  men  struggled  up  the  grade  and  through  the  deep 
cut  in  those  queer  new  contraptions  called  autos,  to  the  oil  wells  just 
blowing  in,  to  the  west  of  Bakersfield. 

The  first  San  Fernando  Pass,  or  the  Cuesta  Viejo  on  the  Camino 
Viejo,  is  but  the  memory  of  a few  hardy  pioneers.  Only  the  records 

COPYRIGHT  1947 

TThe  Santa  Susana  Pass  crosses  the  Simi  Hills  in  the  foothills  of  the  Santa  Susana  mountains 
to  the  west  of  the  San  Fernando  Mission.  It  leads  into  the  Simi  Valley.  A road  was  begun  in 
1822  and  also  used  by  the  padres  going  to  the  San  Buena  Ventura  Mission.  Stages  went  over  it, 
1859-60.  California.  A Landmark^  History.  Joseph  Knowland,  p.  220. 

2Charles  J.  Prudhomme  MSS.  1926.  An  interview  with  Mrs.  Luisa  Lopez  Dunne  McAlonan, 
wife  of  Thomas  Dunne  the  tollgate  keeper  at  the  second  San  Fernando  Pass.  The  manuscript 
loaned  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Lyon,  son  of  the  late  Sanford  Lyon  of  Newhall, 
California. 
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of  those  who  travelled  it  are  left  to  tell  us  of  their  struggles  over  the 
steep,  treacherous  old  road. 

Now,  modern  highways  and  fast  cars  seem  to  have  almost 
obliterated  the  second  San  Fernando  Pass.  The  blue  evening  mists 
creep  down  its  wild  slopes  and  fill  the  canyons  of  the  old  mountains 
just  as  they  did  when  the  Indians  in  their  bare  feet  pattered  up  the 
worn  trail  and  clung  to  pocket  holes  gouged  out  of  the  rock  in  order 
to  clamber  over  the  steep  ridge. 

It  would  be  too  bad  to  let  the  haze  of  forgetfulness  completely 
blot  out  the  important  and  strenuous  part  these  two  passes  played 
before  the  year  1910.3  It  was  then  the  Newhall  tunnel  was  put  through 
the  ridge  of  hills  to  the  west  of  the  Cut  and  it  was  no  longer  necessary 
for  travellers  to  struggle  over  the  mountain.  Even  the  tunnel  now  is 
gone,4  yet  the  old  cut  through  the  rocks  on  the  summit  of  the  Pass 
and  the  rough  road  leading  to  it,  still  remain.  Within  a stone’s  throw 
of  the  boulevard,  the  old  San  Fernando  Pass  at  least  is  worthy  of  a 
salute  as  our  speeding  cars  hurry  us  by. 

3Los  Angeles  County  Road  Department. 

*The  tunnel  was  removed  in  1939.  Los  Angeles  County  Road  Department. 


A Pass  Over  the  San  Fernando  Mountain 


Long  before  1769,  an  ancient  Indian  trail  was  the  best  pass  over 
the  San  Fernando  Mountain.  Fray  Juan  Crespi  of  the  Portola  expedi- 
tion, wrote  in  his  diary,  Tuesday,  Aug.  8,  1769:  . . . There  was  a 

village  of  heathens  who  had  already  sent  messengers  to  us  at  the  Valley 
of  Santa  Catalina  de  Banonia  (the  Encino  Camp)  to  guide  us  and 
show  us  the  best  road  and  pass  through  the  mountains  ” 

1769  Captain  Gaspar  de  Portola  with  his  expedition,  in  search  of  the 
bay  of  Monte  Rey.1 * 

“The  7th  (August)  we  proceeded  for  three  hours  (over  the  San  J 
Fernando  Valley)  crossing  a canyon.  We  halted  at  the  foot  of  some  * 
hills  where  there  was  sufficient  water  and  pasture. 


1Gaspar  de  Portola.  Diary  . . . ed.  by  D.  E.  Smith 

Pub.  1909  V 1.  No.  3,  p.  25. 


Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  history. 
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“The  8th  we  proceeded  for  six  hours  over  one  of  the  highest 
and  steepest  mountains  and  halted  in  a gully  where  there  was  much 
water  and  pasture.  Some  natives  appeared  and  begged  us  to  go  to 
their  village  which  was  near;  there  we  found  eight  villages  together 
— which  must  have  numbered  more  than  three  hundred  inhabitants  — 
with  a great  supply  of  grain.” 

1769  Fray  Juan  Crespi  with  Portola’s  Expedition."  A Pass  over  the 
San  Fernando  Mountain. 

“Monday,  August  7.  — A little  before  three  in  the  afternoon  we  set 
out  to  the  north,  (from  Camp  near  Encino)  and  crossed  the  plain 
(San  Fernando  Valley)  which  is  about  three  leagues* 3  wide,  and  went 
to  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  a very  green  valley  grown  with 
large  live  oaks  and  alders.  . . . 

“Tuesday,  August  8.  — About  half-past  six  in  the  morning  we  left 
the  place  and  travelled  through  the  same  valley  approaching  the  moun- 
tains. Following  their  course  about  half  a league  (1.3  miles)  we 
ascended  by  a sharp  ridge  to  a high  pass,  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
which  was  painful,  the  descent  being  made  on  foot  because  of  the 
steepness 

1769  Miguel  Costanso,  Engineer  in  the  Portcla  expedition.4 

“Tuesday,  August  8.  We  entered  the  mountain  range,  the  road 
having  already  been  marked  out  by  the  pioneers  who  had  been  sent 
ahead  very  early  in  the  morning.  Part  of  the  way  we  travelled  through 
a narrow  canyon,  and  part  over  very  high  hills  of  barren  soil,  the 
ascent  and  descent  of  which  were  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  animals. 
We  descended  afterwards  to  a little  valley  where  there  was  an  Indian 
village.  The  inhabitants  had  sent  us  messengers  to  the  Valle  de  Santa 
Catalina,  and  guides  to  show  us  the  best  trail  and  pass  through  the 
range!' 

1776  Fray  Francisco  Garces,  travelling  inland,  looking  for  a short 
route  to  Monte  Rey  from  Senora  Mexico.0 

“April  9,  1776:  I departed  from  this  Mission  of  San  Gabriel 
accompanied  by  two  Indians  of  the  Mission  and  my  former 
companions.  . . . 

Fray  Juan  Crespi.  Eugene  Bolton.  1927. 

32.63  miles  in  league  used  in  old  Spanish  land  grants.  Webster's  Unabridged. 

4Miguel  Costanso.  Diary.  Ed.  by  F.  J.  Teggart.  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  history.  Pub.  1911. 
V.  2.  No.  4,  pp.  25-27. 

On  the  Trail  of  a Spanish  Pioneer.  The  Diary  and  Itinerary  of  Fray  Garces.  Elliott  Coues.  1900. 
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“April  13,  1776,  1 passed  over  a sierra  that  comes  off  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  runs  westnorthwest  and  entered  into  the  Valle  de 
Santa  Clara,6  having  gone  a league  and  a half  northwest.” 


1795  Fray  Vincente  Santa  Maria  returning  to  San  Buena  Ventura 
Mission  from  his  search  for  a site  for  the  new  Mission  of  San 
Fernando  Rey.7 

August.  “On  the  twenty-fifth  we  set  out  at  six  in  the  morning  for 
the  Rancho  de  San  Jose  of  Francisco  Reyes  (at  Encino)  which  we 
reached  at  half-past  nine  in  the  morning.  At  three  in  the  afternoon 
we  left,  going  towards  the  west-north-west  to  examine  the  Parage  de 
Celebrado  of  Captain  Ortega  which  he  discovered  in  1776  when  he 
went  to  learn  whether  it  was  true  that  the  pagans  had  killed  Fr. 
Garces.  After  a league  and  a half  we  found  ourselves  at  a pass  which 
was  very  rough  so  that  in  order  to  ascend  and  descend  it  we  had  to 
alight.  At  a little  distance  from  the  descent  we  encountered  a little 
ditch  of  water  where  we  stopped  at  six  in  the  evening.  . . . 

“On  the  twenty-sixth  we  set  out  from  thence  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing and  at  eight  we  reached  said  place  and  came  to  a rancheria 
contiguous  to  a zanja  of  very  copious  water  at  the  foot  of  a sierra.  We 
followed  this  ditch  to  its  beginning  which  was  about  a league  distant 
and  from  here  it  is  where  the  Rio  de  Santa  Clara  takes  its  origin.” 

a“Making  the  pass  through  which  the  railroad  now  runs,  and  reaching  the  vicinity  of  stations 
Andrew,  Newhall,  etc.”  Ibid. 

7 Mission  San  Fernando  Rey.  Father  Englehardt. 
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Possible  Location  of  the  San  Fernando  Pass 
or  the  Cuesta  Viejo  on  the 
1853-1876  Map 

Across  the  San  Fernando  Valley  to  the  northwest,  “two  small 
streams  rising  near  the  crest  of  the  Susannah  Range  and  one  quarter 
of  a mile  apart,  flow  in  opposite  directions  — the  one  north  into  the 
Santa  Clara,  the  other  south  towards  the  Mission  of  San  Fernando,  j 

JSee  old  map  1853-1876,  Sec.  13  far  right,  for  streams  on  either  side  of  the  Divide  near 
“old  road.” 
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Between  the  two  is  a sharp  crest  where  the  inclination  is  over  1,000 
ft.  to  the  mile.  This  is  the  nature  of  this  pass  which  is  only  miles 
from  base  to  base 

Old  Map. 

San  Bernardino  Meridian. 

Township  No.  3 North,  Range  No.  16  West. 

Copy  of  Original  Blueprint. 

1853  - 1875 

Southeast  Corner  of  Map. 

In  upper  right  hand  corner  of  Section  13,  appears  “old  road,” 
presumably  the  Camino  Viejo.  The  dotted  lines  then,  would  mark  the 
Cuesta  Viejo  or  the  old  San  Fernando  Pass  as  it  was  called  before  it 
was  abandoned  in  1855.3  The  winter  of  1861-62,  a torrential  rain 
washed  out  the  later  San  Fernando  Pass  through  the  Cut.  The  Los 
Angeles  Star,  Jan.  25th,  1862,  stated,  “The  road  from  Tejon,  we  hear, 
has  been  washed  away.  The  San  Fernando  Mountain  cannot  be 
crossed  except  by  the  old  trail  which  winds  round  and  crosses  over 
the  top  of  the  mountain 

On  this  1853-1876  map,  to  the  left  of  the  “old  road”  is  marked  the 
“Fort  Tejon  to  Los  Angeles”  road.  The  deep  cut  on  this  second  San 
Fernando  Pass  is  just  south  of  where  the  dotted  line  crosses  the 
diagonal  boundary  of  Section  13  and  the  Rancho  San  Francisco. 
South  of  the  cut  on  the  curve  of  the  road  is  a dot  marked  Toll  Ho. — 
the  location  of  the  old  toll  house. 

A little  beyond  the  convergence  of  the  two  roads  on  the  north,  is 
marked  “Tower-shaped  Bluff.”  North  of  the  Bluff,  the  “Dry  Gulch” 
extending  almost  to  the  Fort  Tejon -Los  Angeles  road,  is  the  present 
Elsmere  canyon/  Just  below  the  arrow  on  the  Fort  Tejon-Los  Angeles 
road,  in  the  early  fifties,  was  put  the  adobe  stage  station  of  Sanford 
Lyon.  On  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  map  is  a stream  marked 
Ravine.  On  old  1853-1874  map  (T.  3 N.  R.  15  W.)  appears  a second 
ravine  to  the  right  which  is  Grapevine  Canyon  leading  up  to  a place 
marked  “Asphaltum.”5 

To  the  left  center  of  Section  13,  marked  “wagon  road,”  is  the  old 
road  following  along  the  entrance  to  what  is  now  called  Weldon 
Canyon  and  continuing  up  into  the  foothills  to  the  old  Weldon  Ranch 

S Explorations  and  Surveys  for  a Railroad  to  the  Pacific.  Lieutenant  R.  S.  Williamson,  1853. 
‘From  base  to  base,”  meaning  from  beginning  of  rise  in  land  on  north  and  south  approach. 
*Mrs.  Luisa  Lopez  Dunne  McAlonan  in  interview  given  Charles  Prudhomme,  July  18th,  1926. 
Checked  on  to  date  topographical  map. 

Checked  on  to  date  topographical  map.  This  is  the  canyon  where  Alex  Mentry  in  1874  put 
down  an  oil  well  for  the  Los  Angeles  Oil  Co. 
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house.8  The  present  road  No.  99  leading  to  the  Ridge  road,  follows 
the  dotted  line  of  the  old  Fort  Tejon-Los  Angeles  road  from  arrow 
on  the  lower  right  hand  boundary  of  Section  24,  — then  leaves  it  to 
go  up  Weldon  Canyon,  marked  Gulch,  where  the  old  wagon  road 
began.  It  continues  up  the  Gulch  and  crosses  to  the  upper  Gulch  or 
present  Gavin  Canyon.7 

6Mr.  A.  W.  Lyon,  Newhall. 

7On  an  old  copy  of  an  original  blueprint  dated  1876-1896  but  including  this  earlier  map, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Lyon  of  Newhall  first  discovered  the  faint  outline  of  “old  road”  along  the  dotted 
line  to  the  right  of  the  Fort  Tejon-Los  Angeles  road.  This  earlier  map,  1853-1876  was  then 
found  in  the  files  of  the  County  Recorder’s  Office,  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Flickwir. 


4 

In  Search  of  the  C nest  a Viejo , 
On  the  C amino  Viejo 

By  F.  C.  Ripley  Jr. 


References:  County  map  of  1853-1875  (T.  3 N.  R.  16  W.)  on 
which  is  marked  “old  road”  east  of  Beale  Cut.  County  map  1853-1874 
(T.  3 N.  R.  15  W.)  Topographical  maps,  1939,  1942,  of  same  region. 
Aerial  stereoscopic  maps  of  the  region.  1929. 


1947  January  26.  Today,  in  company  with  a geologist,  I have 
traversed  on  foot,  the  entire  east,  west,  ridge  from  Beale  Cut  to 
the  brea  out-croppings  on  the  ridge  comprising  the  west  boundary  of 
Grapevine  canyon.  I followed  every  spur  to  the  south  and  studied 
the  walls  and  bottoms  of  each  canyon. 

As  a basis  for  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Cuesta  Viejo 
having  gone  up  a canyon  adjacent  to  the  Beale  Cut,  one  must  use  the 
best  contemporary  reference  at  hand  which  appears  to  be  the  map  of 
1853.  This  map  is  factual  but  probably  not  too  accurate.  The  road 
shown  as  “old  road”  could  not  have  been  much  over  two  miles  long 
altogether. 

For  purposes  of  reference  I will  number  the  canyons  leading 
directly  off  of  Highway  #6,  to  the  east  of  Beale  Cut,  as  canyons  one 
to  four.  Canyons  one  to  three  may  be  considered  to  all  intents  and 
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Topographical  Map  of  San  Fernando  Pass  Area.  Edition  of  1933. 
Reprint  1939.  Marked  by  F.  C.  Ripley  Jr. 

A.  Old  road  through  Beale  Cut.  B.  Suggested  route  of  Cuesta  Viejo.  Compare  with  1853 
map.  C.  Crest  of  Divide  on  Cuesta  Viejo.  D.  Present  refinery.  E.  Site  of  old  Newhall 
tunnel  now  referred  to  as  Tunnel  Cut.  F.  Beale  Cut.  G.  Brea  out-cropping  on  rim  of 
Grapevine  Canyon.  H.  Grapevine  Canyon.  I.  Elsmere  Canyon.  Canyons  1,  2,  3,  4 as 
numbered.  Boulevard  up  Weldon  Canyon  leads  to  Ridge  Road.  Boulevard  # 6 leads  to  turn 

northwest  into  Newhall. 
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purposes,  blind  canyons.  These  canyons,  one  to  three,  bear  almost  duc^ 
north  from  the  highway. 

Canyon  number  four1  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  straight 
stretch  just  as  one  enters  the  curve  after  crossing  the  railroad  viaduct 
going  north.  It  develops  into  three  separate  gulches  a few  hundred 
yards  from  the  highway.  Two  of  these  have  small  streams.  The 
eastern  development  takes  off  in  a north-east  direction,  a few  hundred 
yards  from  the  highway,  and  evolves  into  a tremendous  cliff  on  its! 
southeast  side,  the  other  side  being  partly  steep  hillside.  The  center 
gulch  goes  north  and  then  also  bears  off  northeast,  while  the  western 
gulch  goes  a little  west  of  north  before  following  the  northeast  trend, 

The  canyon  the  “old  road”  takes  indicated  on  the  1853  map,  bears 
northeast  and  therefore  would  have  to  be  canyon  number  four.  Topo- 
graphically, this  canyon  affords  the  easiest  access  to  the  top  of  the 
divide.  Easiest  is  a misleading  statement,  but  a pioneer  road  or  trail 
such  as  has  been  described  by  those  early  travellers  who  took  the 
Cuesta  Viejo,  could  very  definitely  have  been  constructed  up  the 
canyon  bottom  traversing  the  sides  of  the  associated  gulches  by  the 
best  route  the  topographical  contours  then  existing,  would  permit. 

I am  convinced  of  the  above  statement  after  having  investigated 
all  four  canyons  and  their  bounding  ridges.  I could  see  no  vestige  of 
such  a road  in  these  canyons  but  it  is  doubtful,  due  to  the  soft  character 
of  the  formation,  and,  on  the  upper  reaches  the  tendency  toward  large 
land  slips,  that  a road  of  any  kind  would  remain  visible  for  this  length 
of  time. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  investigator  to  carry  the  following 
factors  in  mind: 


1.  The  aerial  map  shows  only  one  canyon  bearing  northeast  % to  !4 
mile  from  the  Cut  (certainly  not  as  far  away  as  the  large  Grapevine 
canyon  which  runs  due  north  and  has  its  entrance  about  a mile  and  a 
half  away.) 

2.  Canyons  one,  two,  and  three  can  be  considered  as  dry  gulches. 

3.  Lieut.  Williamson  says  that  the  south  and  the  north  canyons  were 
14  of  a mile  apart  and  had  water  in  them. 

4.  The  dotted  line  of  the  old  road  on  the  1853  map  shows  approxi- 
mately what  would  be  the  road  form  if  it  came  up  to  the  ridge  via 
canyon  four,  traversing  its  several  branches. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  early  trails  always  took  the  most  direct  route, 
substituting  energy  for  time  on  the  trail.  The  total  distance  from  the 

xThe  canyons  as  numbered  are  most  easily  found  by  looking  at  an  aerial  photograph.  The 
are  very  difficult  to  accurately  locate  from  either  the  highway  or  the  crest. 
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start  of  the  steep  climb,  a short  distance  inside  the  canyon,  must  have 
been  less  than  a mile  to  the  top.  The  easiest  trail  would  have  been  up 
the  Grapevine  with  a distance  of  perhaps  three  miles  to  the  top.  No 
sign  of  such  a trail  appears  on  the  1853-1874  county  map  T.  3 
N.  R.  15  W. 

As  to  the  north  slope,  it  is  the  writer’s  thought  that  the  present 
Telephone  Company  road,,  or  one  approximately  so  located,  would 
have  served  to  bring  the  carretas  one-half  of  a mile  to  easy  valley  going. 
Travelling  south,  this  road  takes  into  the  hills  just  north  of  the  present 
refinery  and  is  the  first  road  north  east  of  the  entrance  to  the  Beale  Cut. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company,  the  various  pipe  line  companies 
and  others  have  cut  a prodigious  number  of  trails  and  roads  all  over 
the  area.  However,  a close  study  of  topography  indicates  that  some  of 
these  roads  may  perhaps  have  followed  the  carreta  road  for  short 
distances,  particularly  on  the  rolling  hillsides  of  the  ridge. 

There  are  good  one-way  private  roads,  some  oil-surfaced,  serving 
the  area  and  a passenger  automobile  can  be  easily  driven  up  Elsmere 
Canyon,  the  refinery  road  or  the  Grapevine.  These  roads  are  steep  but 
good  pioneer  type.  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  divide  is  stupendous. 

Everyone  who  has  investigated  the  area  seems  convinced  that  the 
old  road  crossed  the  ridge  on  the  grassy,  treeless,  rolling  area  westerly 
of  the  rocky  summit  of  the  hill.  It  is  assumed  that  the  road  emerged 
from  the  steep  south  canyon,  traversed  the  lower  meadow  easterly, 
turned  north  as  the  going  got  less  steep  and  finally  came  up  on  the 
plateau  on  top,  going  northwest  or  north.  From  there,  it  probably 
dropped  down  the  west  and  north  slope,  much  as  the  refinery  road 
does  now. 

If  the  road  came  up  the  Grapevine,  it  may  have  traversed  the 
west  side,  coming  up  over  the  brea  out-croppings  near  the  summit  of 
the  hill  and  then  going  down  to  the  grassy  ridge.  There  appears  little 
doubt  that  this  ridge  is  the  crossing  place  of  the  Camino  Viejo  as  it 
is  on  the  shortest  line  from  the  San  Fernando  Mission  to  the  Santa 
Clara  and  Tulare  (San  Joaquin)  Valleys. 

Conditions  as  they  are  in  the  area  and  with  all  available  published 
information  at  hand,  the  writer  would  doubt  any  one’s  ability  to  state 
definitely  the  route  of  the  old  road.  I am  inclined  personally  to  pin 
my  theory  as  expressed  here,  on  the  1853-1875  county  map. 
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Quotations  from  those  who  crossed  over  the  Pass. 


1836  Don  Pedro  Badillo;  The  Camino  Viejo  and  the  Cuesta  Viejo.1 2 

“In  May  1919,  we  called  on  an  old  timer,  Don  Pedro  Badillo, 
better  known  as  ‘six-toed  Pete’  or  ‘Bearfoot,’  a very  distinguished 
character,  born  at  Santa  Barbara  in  1823.  His  father,  Don  Francisco 
Badillo,  arrived  in  1821  and  settled  at  Santa  Barbara  and  entered  the 
mercantile  business  and  in  time  became  one  of  the  leading  ‘Dons’.  He 
also  owned  a hacienda  or  farm  and  had  several  carretas  or  home-made 
wooden  wheeled  carts  so  common  at  that  period,  these  being  the  only 
means  of  conveyance  they  had  with  ox-teams  driven  by  Indians. 

“In  1836,  young  Pedro,  accompanied  by  his  father,  made  his  first 
visit  to  Los  Angeles  in  a train  of  several  carretas.  On  this  journey 
he  found  the  Camino  Viejo  in  a fair  state  of  preservation , considering 
conditions  then  existing,  with  the  exception  of  the  Camino  or  road 
over  the  divide  of  the  San  Fernando  Range  which  was  dangerous;  it 
was  merely  a trail,  but  he  went  over  safely  and  arrived  at  Los  Angeles 
where  Don  Francisco  Badillo  purchased  his  supplies  of  merchandise 
from  stores  of  Don  Francisco  Melius,3  Don  Juan  Temple  and  Don 
Tiburcio  Tapia.3 

“The  carretas  were  well  loaded  and  on  his  return  trip  he  took  the 
route  along  the  River  la  Porciuncula,  (Los  Angeles  river)  then 
through  the  San  Fernando  Valley  and  past  the  Mission  on  to  the 
canyon  where  their  troubles  commenced.  At  the  foot  of  the  grade, 
in  some  way  or  other  he  hitched  three  pair  of  ox-teams,  and  the  horse- 
men with  their  lariats,  one  end  attached  to  the  rig,  the  other  to  the 

Manuscript  of  Charles  J.  Prudhomme.  “Victor  Prudon,  the  Frenchman,  . . . arrived  in  1834, 
becoming  (a  leader)  almost  at  once,  . . . married  the  daughter  of  the  prominent  Tiburcio 
Tapia,  grantee  of  the  Ranchos  Malibu  and  Cucamonga  — both  of  which  Prudon  later  obtained. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  late  Charles  Prudon,  so  long  Historian  in  the  City  Hall  Tower.” 
The  First  Census  of  Los  Angeles.  J.  Gregg  Layne.  The  Quarterly , Historical  Society  of  Southern 
California.  Sept.  - Dec.  1936.  p.  91. 

2Francis  Melius  arrived  in  California  in  1839.  “Young  Pedro”  must  have  purchased  supplies 
from  Melius  at  the  later  date.  Sixty  Years  in  Southern  California.  Harris  Newmark,  p.  61. 

Maternal  grandfather  of  Charles  Prudhomme. 
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horns  of  the  saddle,  at  the  signal  all  pulled  together  and  in  this  way 
assisted  in  pulling  the  carretas  up  the  steep  grade.” 

1840  “In  1840,  young  Pedro  was  old  enough  (he  was  seventeen)  to 
manage  some  of  his  father’s  business  and  he  was  put  in  charge 
of  a train  of  carretas  to  journey  to  Los  Angeles  for  supplies  of  mer- 
chandise. On  this  trip,  at  the  heavy  grade  of  the  divide,  one  of  the 
carretas  and  ox-teams  went  over  the  precipice  and  in  the  fall  two  ox- 
teams  were  killed.”* 

The  Camino  Viejo  and  the  Cuesta  Viejo.  Mrs.  Luisa  Lopez  Dunne 
McAlonan.3 

“The  Camino  Viejo  ...  is  a dangerously  steep  grade. — This  old 
road  was  known  at  that  period  as  ‘ La  Canada  de  la  Cuesta  or  ‘The 
Grade  of  the  Canyon  . On  the  west  side  the  entrance  to  this  canyon 
was  known  as  ‘La  Canada  de  los  Moras’  or  ‘Canyon  of  the  Berries’.  . . . 
Yonder  by  the  telegraph  pole  is  the  Camino  Viejo  following  down 
the  slope,  then  into  that  deep  canyon9  known  as  La  Canada  de  Josef  a, 
or  Josaphene  Canyon J . . . The  Camino  Viejo  had  the  right  of  way 
through  the  land.” 

The  Indians  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  were  quite  aware  in  1769 
that  the  Spaniards  under  Captain  Gaspar  de  Portola,  sixty  odd  men  on 
horseback,  were  making  their  way  up  the  coast.  Knowing  the  danger- 
ous divide  they  would  have  to  cross,  the  Indians  were  friendly  enough 
to  warn  them  against  attempting  any  of  their  many  trails  whose  sheer 
and  precipitous  rocks  they  nimbly  scrambled  over. 

There  seems  to  have  been  one  outstanding  trail  they  used.  There- 
fore they  sent  their  messengers  to  Portola’s  camp  at  Encino,  to  show 
him  “the  best  road  and  pass  through  the  mountains.”  Fray  Crespi 
wrote  they  “went  to  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  a very  green 
valley”  — and  “in  the  morning  travelled  through  the  same  valley 

4“July  28,  1919,  Pedro  died  in  Santa  Monica  Canyon  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Pedro  Badillo,  Jr.” 
He  was  96  years  old. 

°Mrs.  McAlonan,  born  in  1856,  is  the  daughter  of  Don  Geronimo  Lopez  and  the  granddaughter 
of  Don  Francisco  Lopez.  Her  first  husband  was  Thomas  Dunne,  toll -keeper  of  the  second 
San  Fernando  Pass.  As  a bride  of  eighteen,  in  1874,  she  went  to  live  at  the  ■'toll-house.  This 
remarkable  lady  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  ninety-one.  The  above  is  from  an  interview  given 
Charles  Prudhomme,  July  18,  1926,  when  Mrs.  McAlonan  and  her  son,  John  A.  McAlonan, 
accompanied  him  to  the  San  Fernando  Pass. 

Even  by  1926,  there  was  a confusion  of  wagon  roads  caused  by  the  putting  in  of  pipe  lines 
and  other  utilities  over  this  low  place  in  the  divide,  and  up  and  down  its  slopes.  But  the 
location  from  the  highway  of  the  slope  and  “the  deep  canyon”  the  Camino  Viejo  followed 
is  of  especial  interest  to  this  study. 

‘These  are  the  names,  perhaps  long  forgotten,  of  the  two  “short  canyons”  (Mrs.  McAlonan) 
that  led  up  the  Cuesta  Viejo  from  the  north-west  and  south.  It  has  been  interesting  to  study 
their  possible  location  and  the  location  of  the  San  Fernando  Mountain  the  Cuesta  Viejo  crossed, 
through  stereoscopic  glasses  on  an  aerial  photographic  map.  The  steepness  of  the  old  road  must 
have  been  terrific. 
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approaching  the  mountains.  Following  their  course  about  half  a 
league,  (1.3  miles)  we  ascended  by  a sharp  ridge  to  a high  pass.’ 

It  is  logical  to  assume  other  explorers  used  the  same  road  and  pass. 
When  the  Spaniards  in  the  mission  towns  of  Santa  Barbara  and  San 
Buenaventura  and  in  the  Pueblo  de  Los  Angeles,  attempted  to  cross 
the  mountain  with  their  carretas,  it  seems  quite  probable  they  would 
have  followed  the  Indians’  “best  road  and  pass.”  The  Cuesta  Viejo  on 
the  Camino  Viejo  may  have  been  the  location  of  the  high  pass  over 
which  the  Portola  expedition  struggled  to  enter  the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

The  age  of  the  Camino  Viejo  dates  back  long  before  1836  for 
Don  Pedro  Badillo,  coming  down  to  the  pueblo  from  Santa  Barbara 
that  year  said  the  Camino  Viejo  was  “in  a fair  state  of  preservation 
considering  conditions  then  existing.”  He  added,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Cuesta  Viejo  “which  was  dangerous”  and  “merely 
a trail.” 

1842  March.  First  important  gold  discovered  in  California  carried 
over  the  Cuesta  Viejo. 

Don  Francisco  Lopez,  brother  of  Don  Pedro  Lopez,  Mayor-domo 
of  the  San  Fernando  Mission  and  himself  Mayor-domo  of  the  San 
Francisco  Rancho,  in  the  month  of  March  1842,  discovered  gold  in 
Placerito  Canyon  that  led  into  the  foothills  of  the  north  slope  of  the 
Santa  Susana  Mountains. 

“Lopez,  with  a companion,  was  out  in  search  of  some  stray  horses, 
and  about  mid-day  they  stopped  under  some  trees  and  tied  their  horses 
out  to  feed,  they  resting  under  the  shade;  when  Lopez  with  his  sheath 
knife  dug  up  some  wild  onions  and  in  the  dirt  discovered  a piece  of 
gold  and  searching  farther,  discovered  some  more.  He  brought  these  to 
town  and  showed  his  friends  who  at  once  declared  there  must  be  a 
placer  of  gold.”8 9 

It  was  therefore,  over  the  steep,  dangerous  trail  of  the  Cuesta 
Viejo  the  excited  Don  Francisco  urged  his  wiry  mustang,  to  bring 
to  the  pueblo  de  Los  Angeles  the  first  pieces  of  gold  of  importance 
discovered  in  California.  t 

It  was  over  the  Cuesta  Viejo  also,  that  gold  was  carried  from 
these  placer  mines,  to  be  the  first  from  California  sent  to  the  United 
States  Mint  at  Philadelphia.  On  Nov.  22nd  1842,  Don  Abel  Stearns 

8From  this  description  of  Fray  Crespi,  the  camp  site  must  have  been  somewhere  in  the  narrow 
valley  leading  to  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  tunnel.  Evidently  then,  where  they  left  the  valley 
to  turn  up  to  the  pass  was  “about  half  a league”  (1.3  mi.)  from  the  camp  site. 

9Letter  written  July  8th,  1867,  by  Don  Abel  Stearns  to  Louis  R.  Lull  Esq.  secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Pioneers,  San  Francisco.  Original  letter  is  in  the  archives  of  the  Society.  Copy  of  the 
letter  is  in  An  Historical  Sketch  of  Los  Angeles  County,  p.  37.  1876.  By  Colonel  J.  J.  Warner, 
Judge  Benjamin  Hayes,  Dr.  J.  P.  Widney.  Reprint  of  Historical  Sketch  made  in  1936, 
A.  W.  Smith. 
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entrusted  twenty  ounces  California  weight  (18%  ounces  Mint  weight) 
to  Alfred  Robinson  Esq.  who  carried  it  with  him  by  way  of  Mexico 
on  his  return  to  the  States.  This  first  gold  sent  to  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  from  California  was  valued  at  $344.75/° 

1846  Memoirs  of  My  Life.11  John  Charles  Fremont,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Early  part  of  September.  “Among  the  places  which  I had  the 
pleasure  in  visiting,  was  the  Mission  of  San  Fernando,  which  my 
Spanish-speaking  Indian  guide,  who  had  shown  me  the  way  over 
the  desert  two  years  before  and  parted  from  me  within  a day’s  ride 
of  this  Mission,  had  described  to  me  as  most  beautiful  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  most  lovely.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  a pass  of  its  own 
name1'  and  after  occurrences  made  it  a marked  point  in  my  memory.” 

1846  The  Battalion  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont,  in  the  conquest 
of  California  by  the  United  States  from  account  of  Lieutenant 

Edwin  Bryant/3 

November  30.  Camp,  ten  miles  south  of  Mission  San  Juan.  “The 
battalion  of  mounted  rifle  men  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Fremont,  numbers  rank  and  file  including  Indians  and  servants,  428. 
With  the  exception  of  the  exploring  party,  which  left  the  United 
States11  with  Colonel  F;  they  are  composed  of  volunteers  from  the 
American  settlers,  and  the  emigrants  which  have  arrived  in  the  country 
within  a few  weeks.  The  latter  have  generally  furnished  their  own 
ammunition  and  other  equipment  for  the  expedition.  Most  of  these 
are  practiced  riflemen,  men  of  undaunted  courage  and  capable  of 
bearing  any  fatigue  and  privation  endurable  by  veteran  troops. 

“The  Indians  are  composed  of  a party  of  Walla-Wallas  from 
Oregon,  and  a party  of  native  Californians.  Attached  to  the  battalions 
are  two  pieces  of  artillery  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  McLane 
of  the  Navy.” 

1847  March  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  and  army  from  San 
Buenaventura/0 

10Letter  of  Alfred  Robinson  in  An  Historical  Skjetch  of  Los  Angeles  County,  p.  38. 

“Published  in  1887. 

13The  name  San  Fernando  Pass  first  mentioned  in  this  study  as  being  on  the  Camino  Viejo 
or  the  Cuesta  Viejo  itself. 

13W hat  1 Saw  in  California.  1848.  Edwin  Bryant,  First  Lieutenant,  pp.  385-391.  A volunteer 
soldier  in  Fremont’s  army.  He  came  to  California  in  1846  over  the  route  of  the  Donner  party. 
( Cowhides  to  Golden  Fleece.  Reuben  L.  Underhill,  p.  151.)  In  February  1847  he  was  made 
the  second  Alcalde  of  San  Francisco  under  American  rule. 

“California  was  Mexican  property. 

15W hat  l Saw  in  California.  Edwin  Bryant.  1848.  p.  388,  etc. 
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What  appears  to  be  an  Indian  trail  worn  in  the  sand- 
stone, on  the  top  of  the  east  bank,  about  fifteen  feet 
from  the  Cut.  It  is  a continuation  of  pocket  holes 
found  in  the  rock  on  the  south  slope  by  which  the 
Indians  may  have  ascended.  Authorities  have  said  it 
is  not  an  Indian  trail.  The  reason  for  it  seems  to  be 
a mystery. 
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January  6.  “Proceeding  up  the  valley,  (Santa  Clara  river)  . . . 
from  the  Mission.  . . . We  encamped  about  four  o’clock  in  the  valley, 
the  wind  blowing  almost  a hurricane.  . . . Distance  9 miles.  . . . 

January  7,  “Continuing  our  march  up  the  valley,  we  encamped 
near  the  rancho  of  Carrillo18  where  we  found  an  abundance  of  corn, 
wheat  and  frijoles.  The  house  was  shut  up,  having  been  deserted  by  its 
proprietor  who  is  said  to  be  connected  with  the  rebellion.  California 
scouts  were  seen  occasionally  today  on  the  summits  of  the  hills  south 
of  us.  Distance  7 miles.  . . . 

January  8.  “We  encamped  this  afternoon  in  a grove  of  willows 
near  a rancho  where  yesterday  we  found  corn  and  beans  in  abundance. 
. . . One-fourth  of  the  battalion,  exclusive  of  the  regular  guard,  is 
kept  under  arms  during  the  night,  to  be  prepared  against  surprise  and 
night  attacks.  Distance  12  miles.”  . . . 

January  9.  “We  encamped  this  afternoon  at  a rancho  situated  on 
the  edge  of  a fertile  and  finely  watered  plain  of  considerable  extent. 
The  rancho  was  owned  and  occupied  by  an  aged  Californian  of  com- 
manding and  respectable  appearance.  I could  not  but  feel  compassion 
for  the  venerable  old  man  whose  sons  were  now  all  absent  and  engaged 
in  the  war  while  he,  at  home  and  unsupported,  was  suffering  the  incon- 
veniences and  calamities  resulting  from  an  army  being  quartered 
upon  him.  . . 

“As  we  marched  south  there  appears  to  be  a large  supply  of  wheat, 
maize,  beans  and  barley  in  the  granaries  of  the  ranchos.  . . . Distance 
12  miles.” 

1847  January  12.  Memoirs  of  My  Life.  John  Charles  Fremont. 

“We  entered  the  Pass  of  San  Bernardo,17  on  the  morning  of  the 
twelfth  of  January,18  expecting  to  find  the  enemy  there  in  force  but 
the  Californians  had  fallen  back  before  our  advances  and  the  Pass  was 
undisputed.  In  the  afternoon  we  encamped  at  the  Mission  of  San 
Fernando,  the  residence  of  Don  Andres  Pico  who  was  at  present  in 
chief  command  of  the  California  troops.” 

January  10.  Continuing  Lieutenant  Bryant’s  account: 

“Crossing  the  plain  we  encamped  about  two  o’clock  p.m.  in  the 
mouth  of  a Canada  through  which  we  ascend  over  a difficult  pass  in  a 

16“Probably  Rancho  Sespi  owned  by  Carlos  Carrillo,  a property  six  leagues  in  extent.  However, 
Pedro  C.  Carrillo  also  owned  land  inland  from  the  Mission  known  as  Camulos,  of  17,000  acres.” 
Footnote  on  p.  371  of  reprint  of  What  l Saw  in  California  by  Edwin  Bryant.  Vol.  1 Calafia 
Series.  Notes,  Index  and  Bibliography  by  Marguerite  Eyer  Wilbur. 

1,For  some  reason,  apparently  unsolved,  approaching  the  San  Fernando  Pass  from  the  north, 
Fremont  called  it  the  San  Bernardo  Pass. 

lsThe  date  given  by  Lieutenant  Bryant  for  crossing  the  pass  is  the  nth  and  no  doubt  correct 
as  his  account  was  published  the  following  year,  1848,  and  Fremont’s  in  his  Memoirs , 1887. 
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range  of  elevated  hills  between  us  and  the  plain  of  San  Fernando  or 
Cahuenga.  Some  forty  or  fifty  mounted  Californians  exhibited  them- 
selves on  the  summit  of  the  pass  during  the  afternoon.  . . . Distance 
io  miles.” 

George  Nidever,  a frontiersman  and  hunter  of  sea  otters  and 
grizzly  bears,  was  a member  of  Fremont’s  battalion.  When  nearing 
seventy-six  he  recounted  to  Edward  F.  Murray,  an  assistant  of  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft,  his  remembrance  of  the  march  with  Colonel 
Fremont.10  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  two  accounts,  from  San 
Buenaventura  to  the  foot  of  the  San  Fernando  Pass  or  the  Cuesta  Viejo. 

Bryant  wrote,  January  6th,  they  camped  “up  the  valley  (Santa 
Clara)  from  the  Mission.  Distance  nine  miles.” 

George  Nidever  said,  “That  night  we  camped  just  above  Saticoy 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river.”  The  mileage  would  be  the  same. 

Bryant  wrote,  “Jan.  7 — Continuing  our  march  up  the  valley, 
we  encamped  near  the  rancho  of  Carrillo.  . . . Distance  7 miles.” 

Nidever  said,  “The  following  morning  we  continued  our  march, 
keeping  along  the  river.  ...  In  the  afternoon  we  camped  at  the  San 
Francisquito  ranch  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  ” 

According  to  Bryant,  this  would  have  been  January  7th  and  the 
distance  seven  miles.  Bryant  then  wrote  of  two  days  march  and  camp 
sites  not  mentioned  by  Nidever. 

Bryant  wrote,  “Jan.  10,  Crossing  the  plain  (according  to  Nidever 
from  the  south  side  of  the  river)  we  encamped  about  two  o’clock  p.m. 
in  the  mouth  of  a Canada  through  which  we  ascend  over  a difficult 
pass  in  a range  of  elevated  hills.  . . . Some  forty  or  fifty  mounted 
Californians  exhibited  themselves  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  during 
the  afternoon.  Distance  ten  miles.” 

Nidever  said,  “The  next  day  we  followed  the  San  Fernando  Trail 
until  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountains  somewhere  about  three  or 
four  p.m.”  (According  to  Bryant  it  was  over  a two  days  march,  the 
eighth,  ninth  and  until  two  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  tenth.) 
“Upon  our  arrival  about  eighty  of  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  ridge  in 
front  and  spread  themselves  along  its  top”  . . . 

This  band  of  mounted  Californians  seen  by  Lieutenant  Bryant 
and  George  Nidever,  were  under  the  command  of  Don  Jose  Carrillo,20 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  whom  they  spoke  of  as  “The  Chief.”  3 

wThe  Life  and  Adventures  of  George  Nidever.  William  Henry  Ellison,  pp.  72-73. 

20 History  of  California.  Bancroft.  1886.  Vol.  22.  p.  400. 
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The  men  were  used  as  scouts  and,  “mounted  on  fine  horses,”  ever 
since  Fremont  and  his  army  had  left  San  Buenaventura,  had  been  har- 
assing their  progress  down  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  They  scattered 
themselves  over  the  distant  plains  in  front  of  them  just  “beyond  the 
reach  of  cannon-shot,”  showing  off  “a  great  variety  of  equestrian 
feats.”21 

There  was  living  in  Santa  Barbara  the  old  Spanish-California 
family  of  Garcias.  One  of  them  was  Don  Francisco  Garcia  who  was  a 
soldier  at  this  time.23  There  was  also  a Don  Jose  E.  Garcia  whose  father 
Don  Jose  Maria  Garcia,  born  in  Spain,  had  been  an  early  alcalde  of  the 
small  mission  pueblo.23 

Don  Jose  had  joined  the  scouts  under  Carrillo,  and  later,  left  an 
account  of  those  stirring  days  in  manuscript.*4  Fie  said  this  band  of 
fifty  mounted  Californians  he  was  with,  armed  with  lances,  pistols 
and  a few  flintlock  muskets  but  practically  no  powder,  spent  several 
days  and  dark  nights  badgering  the  progress  of  Fremont  and  his  army 
down  the  Valley.  Not  being  able  to  get  between  the  Indians  in  the 
vanguard  and  the  column,  and  for  lack  of  weapons,  the  thirty  Cali- 
fornians who  were  armed,  swiftly  sped  away  from  the  Americans, 
crossed  the  mountains  ahead  of  Fremont  and  reached  the  San  Fer- 
nando Mission  as  it  was  getting  dark.  Fremont  was  still  one  night’s 
camp  away  from  the  San  Fernando  Pass. 

The  Californians  spent  the  night  at  the  Mission  which  was  lived 
in  by  General  Don  Andres  Pico  of  their  forces.  Then  before  daylight, 
the  mounted  men  retraced  their  course  “to  the  San  Francisquito  Hill,” 
(The  San  Fernando  Hill)  where  they  arrived  at  six  in  the  morning. 

Their  stout  little  mustangs  scrambled  up  the  steep,  sliding  Cuesta 
| Viejo.  “From  the  top  of  said  hill,”  Don  Jose  Garcia  wrote,  “we  sighted 

I Fremont’s  camp  a short  way  down  the  ravine,”  in  the  valley.  “Here, 
in  view  of  the  enemy,  we  camped  and  remained  until  seven  in  the 
evening  when  we  returned  to  San  Fernando.  Here  we  passed  the 
night  in  the  Mission  itself.” 

These  are  the  Californians  then,  Lieutenant  Bryant  and  George 
Nidever  said  they  saw  during  the  afternoon  of  January  the  tenth, 
I exhibiting  themselves  on  the  summit  of  the  San  Fernando  Pass.  They 
r were  looking  up  to  the  high  ridge  of  the  Divide  from  Fremont’s  last 
camp-site  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  an  open  field  at  the  mouth  of 
j the  Canada  that  led  to  the  pass,  the  camp-site  of  the  padres  before  them. 

1 hat  1 Saw  in  California.  Edwin  Bryant,  p.  388. 

I ^Charles  J.  Prudhomme  MSS. 

23 Pioneer  Register  and  Index.  Bancroft,  p.  752. 

3 Episodios  MSS.  Jose  E.  Garcia.  The  Spanish  version  and  translation  through  the  courtesy  of 
r the  Bancroft  Library.  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
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Continuing  Lieutenant  Bryant’s  report:  “Jan.  nth.  The  battalion 
this  morning  was  divided  into  two  parties:  the  main  body,  on  foot, 
marching  over  a ridge  of  hills  to  the  right  of  the  road  or  trail;  and  the 
artillery,  horses  and  baggage  with  an  advance  guard  and  escort,  march- 
ing by  the  direct  route.  We  found  the  pass25  narrow  and  easily  to  be 
defended  by  brave,  determined  men  against  a greatly  superior  force. 
. . . Descending  into  a Canada  on  the  other  side,  we  halted  until  the 
main  body  came  up  to  us,  and  then  the  whole  force  was  again  united 
and  the  march  continued.” 

The  march  over  the  pass  as  remembered  by  George  Nidever  some 
thirty  years  later. 

“The  next  morning  about  eight  o’clock,  200  men  were  ordered 
to  dismount  and,  dividing,  advance  on  either  side  to  the  summit  of 
the  ridge  and  surround  the  enemy.  This  was  executed  without  opposi- 
tion, and  upon  reaching  the  top  of  the  Cuesta,28  we  found  the  enemy 
gone.  We  took  up  our  line  of  march  again  still  following  the  trail  . . . 
We  reached  the  Mission  about  noon.” 

George  Nidever’s  account  differs  from  that  of  Lieutenant  Bryant 
but  he  evidently  remembered  the  main  point,  that  of  dividing  the 
battalion  in  order  to  take  separate  routes  over  the  mountain  and  thus 
“surround  the  enemy.” 

It  may  readily  be  seen  that  the  “road  or  trail”  Lieutenant  Bryant 
called  “the  direct  route,”  taken  by  the  baggage  train  and  the  advance 
guard  and  escort  in  1847  could  have  been  none  other  than  the  Cuesta 
Viejo  on  the  Camino  Viejo,  that  crossed  San  Fernando  mountain  near 
the  lowest  place  in  the  Divide. 

The  main  body  of  soldiers,  as  Lieutenant  Bryant  pointed  out, 
marched  on  foot  “over  a ridge  of  hills  to  the  right”  of  the  road  or  trail 
which  he  called  “the  direct  route.”  He  did  not  say  they  were  led  by 
Colonel  Fremont,  but  such  must  have  been  the  case.  He  would  not 
have  gone  with  the  “artillery,  horses  and  baggage,”  nor  was  he  with 
the  “advance  guard  and  escort.”  Lieutenant  Bryant,  himself  one  of 
the  latter,  said  when  they  reached  the  San  Fernando  Valley  they  were 
met  by  two  California  messengers  who  asked  “to  be  conducted 
immediately  to  Colonel  Fremont,  which  request  was  complied  with.” 

Fremont  himself  then  led  his  200  or  more  foot-soldiers.  If  the  old 
road  or  trail  was  “the  direct  route,”  whichever  canyons  and  foothills 
the  main  body  scrambled  up,  their  course  was  a round-about  way  in 
comparison.  It  also  proved  to  be  a longer  way  because  the  baggage 
train  and  the  advance  guard  and  escort  halted  in  the  Canada  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pass  until  the  main  body  came  up  to  them,  “and  then 

25The  San  Fernando  Pass  on  the  Camino  Viejo,  so  called  by  Fremont  the  year  before. 

“Nidever  must  have  been  with  the  part  of  the  battalion  that  went  over  the  Cuesta  Viejo. 
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the  whole  force  was  again  united  and  the  march  continued.”  We  may 
be  quite  sure  that  Fremont  himself  did  not  take  the  Camino  Viejo 
to  cross  the  Divide  on  the  Cuesta  Viejo  or  the  San  Fernando  Pass  as 
he  had  called  it  the  year  before. 

On  the  north  slope  of  the  mountain  the  nearest  canyon  west  of 
the  Cuesta  Viejo  or  what  may  be  the  old  road  marked  on  the  1853 
map,  was  a box  canyon.  As  it  rose  abruptly  into  the  foothills,  it  was 
blocked  by  high  rocks  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Just  over  the 
Divide  another  canyon  makes  its  way  up  the  south  slope.  Footholes 
gouged  in  the  steep  face  of  a rock  on  top,  between  the  two  canyons, 
seem  to  be  evidence  an  old  Indian  trail  may  have  crossed  the  Divide 
there.  The  length  of  a possible  Indian  trail  up  the  canyon  on  the 
north  slope  over  the  rocky  summit  and  down  into  the  Canada  on  the 
south  slope  is  only  about  a mile. 

These  canyons,  so  close  to  the  Camino  Viejo  to  the  east  of  them, 
eliminate  themselves,  therefore,  as  Fremont’s  route  south,  “over  a 
ridge  of  hills  to  the  right,”  not  only  because  of  the  fact  they  were 
blocked  by  the  high  ridge  but  for  the  reason  that  if  the  two  hundred 
or  more  men  could  have  pulled  themselves  over  the  steep  shoulders  of 
rock  on  top,  it  would  still  have  been  a shorter  route  than  the  Camino 
Viejo.  The  foot-soldiers  would  have  been  waiting  in  the  Canada  for 
the  baggage  train  instead.  These  are  the  two  canyons  which  the  present 
old  road,  marked  Fremont’s  Pass,  follows  to  the  deep  cut  through  the 
rock  on  top. 

The  exact  place  where  Fremont  and  his  men  crashed  through  the 
brush-covered  ridge  of  hills  is  therefore  a matter  of  conjecture.  There 
was  the  gulch  now  known  as  Weldon  Canyon,"  which  might  have 
been  their  route.  It  could  have  been  reached  from  their  camp"*  by 
crossing  over  to  the  present  Railroad  Canyon  where  the  Southern 
Pacific  tunnels  through  the  mountain,  and  then  continuing  west  over 
the  lower  foothills.  It  would  have  been  rough  climbing  but  not  impossi- 
ble for  toughened  frontiersmen. 

Then  there  were  the  brush-tangled  banks  of  the  stream  in  the 
canyon  for  them  to  hack  their  way  through  until  they  reached  the 
point  in  the  Canada  where  the  rest  of  the  battalion  coming  off  the 
Cuesta  Viejo  would  be  waiting  for  them.  Looking  up  at  the  moun- 
tainous foothills  in  that  rugged  country,  one  can  see  that  it  will  always 
be  more  or  less  a mystery  where  Fremont  himself  and  his  divided 
troops  crossed  the  foothills  of  San  Fernando  Mountain  as  they  sought 
to  surround  the  Californians  they  had  seen  waiting  for  them  on  the 
top  of  the  pass. 

“The  boulevard  jp  99,  leading  to  the  New  Ridge  Road,  follows  Weldon  Canyon. 

On  the  1853  map,  the  camp  was  south  along  the  bend  of  the  Fort  Tejon  to  Los  Angeles  road, 
opposite  arrow  marking  dry  gulch  or  Elsmere  Canyon. 
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To  continue  with  Lieutenant  Bryant’s  report:  “Emerging  from 
the  hills,  the  advance  party  to  which  I was  attached,  met  two  Cali- 
fornians, bare-headed,  riding  in  great  haste.  They  stated  that  they 
were  from  the  Mission  of  San  Fernando,  that  the  California  forces 
. . . had  been  defeated  . . . and  that  the  Americans  had  yesterday 
marched  into  Los  Angeles.  They  requested  to  be  conducted  imme- 
diately to  Colonel  Fremont  which  request  was  complied  with. 

“A  little  further  on,  we  met  a Frenchman  who  stated  that  he  was 
the  bearer  of  a letter  from  General  Kearney  at  Los  Angeles,  to  Colonel 
Fremont.  He  confirmed  the  statement  we  had  just  heard  and  was 
permitted  to  pass.”  . . . 

1847  Geronimo  Lopez.29  “Another  pioneer  was  Geronimo  Lopez, 
born  September  30,  1828,  at  Los  Angeles,  died  April  27,  1921. 
On  March  14,  1921,  when  his  two  daughters,  Mrs.  John  Wilson  and 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Villegas  were  present,  he  related  as  follows: 

“In  1846  he  was  acting  as  messenger  for  Gen.  Andres  Pico.  In 
January  1847  he  was  given  instructions  to  speed  his  horse  to  San 
Fernando  Mission,  the  headquarters  of  Captain  Ugenia  Montenegro 
and  his  company  of  100  soldiers,  and  deliver  two  letters  to  him.  He 
sped  away,  taking  short  trails,  arrived  at  the  Mission  and  delivered 
the  two  letters  to  Captain  Montenegro  who  said,  ‘This  letter  is  for 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Flemon  (Fremont)  and  this  other  letter  is  for  me.’ 

“Soon  after,  he  called  for  fifteen  soldiers,  all  mounted;  ‘And  you, 
(Geronimo  Lopez)  come  with  us  and  take  the  flag  of  truce.’  They 
marched  out,  following  the  Camino  Real  to  the  canyon , then  climbing 
the  steep  grade  and  over  the  summit.  This  was  the  easiest  grade  to 
travel  on  horse-bac\,  though  dangerous  for  conveyances,  especially  for 
carretas  or  wooden  wheel  carts,  the  only  \ind  in  service  at  that 
period.  . . . 

“Our  small  company  went  down  the  slope  and  met  American 
pickets.  Captain  Montenegro  explained  to  them  his  mission  to  deliver 
a message  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  C.  Fremont.  With  this  informa- 
tion admitted  to  Fremont’s  camp.  His  tent  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill; 
on  the  hill-top  was  a soldier  standing  guard.  This  historic  spot  is  near 
an  old  cemetery  between  the  present  tunnel30  and  Newhall.”31  It  is  the 

^Geronimo  Lopez,  nineteen,  son  of  Pedro  Lopez,  Mayor-domo  of  the  San  Fernando  Mission, 
father  of  Mrs.  Luisa  Lopez  Dunne  McAlonan.  Manuscript  of  Charles  J.  Prudhomme.  Geronimo 
Lopez  was  92  yrs.  6 mo.  at  the  time  of  the  interview. 

*°The  tunnel  is  now  gone.  The  cut  through  the  hill  on  highway  No.  6 is  where  it  used  to  be. 
81The  same  place  located  by  Charles  J.  Prudhomme  “through  information  given  by  Don  Fran- 
cisco Garcia  of  Santa  Barbara  who  was  a soldier  at  the  time.”  “This  camping  place  of  Fremont’s 
later  became  the  location  of  Lyon’s  Station.”  MSS.  of  Charles  J.  Prudhomme.  On  a modern 
map  the  camp  site  was  south  along  the  bend  where  the  San  Fernando  road  leaves  highway 
# 6,  going  northwest  towards  Newhall. 
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only  place  from  which  Lieutenant  Bryant,  looking  up  to  the  ridge  of 
hills,  could  see  the  “forty  or  fifty  Californians”  who  “exhibited  them- 
selves on  the  summit  of  the  pass”  or  the  Cuesta  Viejo.  It  is  also  the 
only  place  of  which  Don  Jose  Garcia  could  write,  “From  the  top  of 
said  hill  we  sighted  Fremont’s  camp  a short  way  down  the  ravine,” 
. . . and,  “here  in  view  of  the  enemy,  we  camped.”  . . . 

There  is  a pardonable  discrepancy  between  the  account  of  Ger- 
onimo  Lopez,  remembered  after  seventy-four  years,  and  the  account 
of  Lieutenant  Bryant  published  the  year  following  Fremont’s  march 
over  the  mountains.  The  story  of  Geronimo  Lopez  is  most  vivid.  Our 
particular  interest  is  in  his  description  of  the  San  Fernando  Pass  or 
the  Cuesta  Viejo,  and  the  location  of  the  camp  site  of  Colonel  Fremont 
and  his  army. 

Continuing  Lieutenant  Bryant’s  account:  “January  14.  ...  A 
more  miserably  clad,  wretchedly  provided,  and  unpreposing  military 
host,  probably  never  entered  a civilized  city.32  In  all  except  our  order, 
deportment  and  arms,  we  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a procession 
of  tatterdemalions  or  a tribe  of  Nomades  from  Tartary. 

“There  were  not  many  of  us  so  fortunate  as  to  have  in  our  posses- 
sion an  entire  outside  garment  and  several  were  without  hats  or  shoes, 
or  a complete  covering  to  their  bodies.  But  that  we  had  at  last  reached 
the  terminus  of  a long  and  laboring  march  attended  with  hardships, 
exposure  and  privations  rarely  suffered,  was  a matter  of  such  heartfelt 
congratulations,  that  these  comparatively  trifling  inconveniences  were 
not  thought  of.  Men  never  probably  in  the  entire  history  of  military 
transactions  bore  these  privations  with  more  fortitude  or  uttered 
fewer  complaints.” 

1847  The  Fall.  Don  Benito  Wilson  took  cattle  over  the  Cuesta  Viejo. 

The  war  between  the  Californians  and  the  United  States  had 
hardly  come  to  an  end,  when  life  on  the  great  ranchos  followed,  in 
many  ways,  its  old  pattern.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1847,  a rising 
cloud  of  dust  drifting  across  the  wide  San  Fernando  Valley,  foretold  a 
large  herd  of  lean,  sharp-horned  cattle  moving  slowly  towards  the 
San  Fernando  Pass  or  the  Cuesta  Viejo.  Benjamin  David  Wilson,33 
(jfriendlily  called  Don  Benito  wrote, 

“In  that  same  fall  of  1847,  I moved  up  all  my  stock,  about  two 
, thousand  head  of  cattle,  passed  through  the  Tulare  Valley3'  by  way 
of  Cajon  de  los  Uvas;36  there  was  not  a white  man  living  on  that  route, 
from  San  Fernando  Mission  to  Sutter’s  Fort.”36 

^Los  Angeles. 

^he  grandfather  of  the  late  General  George  S.  Patton,  Jr. 

^The  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

^The  Grapevine  Grade. 

1 MSS.  of  Benjamin  D.  Wilson.  California.  Pathfinder , Robert  Glass  Cleland.  p.  414. 
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Photograph  by  F.  C.  Ripley 
Nearing  the  summit  of  the  south  slope. 
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The  only  way  to  reach  the  Cajon  de  los  Uvas  from  the  pueblo 
was  for  Don  Benito  and  his  vaqueros  to  drive  the  bellowing,  pushing 
cattle  over  the  narrow  trail  of  the  steep  Cuesta  Viejo.  Many  Spanish 
cattle  of  the  early  padres  had  taken  the  dangerous  grade  to  reach  the 
grazing  lands  in  the  Tulare  Valley.  There  is  not  a doubt  but  that  some 
of  the  thousand  or  two  cattle  in  those  large  herds  were  crowded 
over  the  precipice  into  the  deep  canyon  below. 

1850  March  19.  The  Santa  Fe  Trail.  H.  M.  T.  Powell.87 

“We  saw  in  the  morning,  the  Mission  of  San  Fernando  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley  in  a belt  of  timber.  Behind  this,  Mr.  Patrick 
tells  me,  is  a pass  through  the  mountains  leading  to  the  Tulare  Valley 
and  practicable  for  waggons  . . . Flowers  in  great  plenty.  Bears  and 
deer  also  plenty  in  the  hills  we  passed.  . . . 

“20th  March.  Off  early.  . . . Kept  on  an  elevated  Plain  toward  a 
pass  or  gap  in  high  hills  in  front  of  us.  Up  this  hill,  very  sidling  and 
dangerous  and  when  at  top  we  found  before  us  a hill  to  go  down, 
longer  and  as  steep  as  any  in  the  Guadalupe  Pass.38  It  was  a most 
terrible  hillT ' 

1853  Report  of  Lieutenant  R.  S.  Williamson.  Explorations  and  Sur- 
veys for  a Railroad  to  the  Pacific. 

Moving  south  on  the  San  Francisquito  Rancho.”  “We  soon  reached 
the  trail  that  leads  from  Los  Angeles  by  San  Fernando  Mission  to  this 
Rancho  and  thence  by  the  Pass  of  San  Francisquito  to  the  Great  Basin."0 
This  is  the  route  taken  by  the  emigration  to  the  Tulare  Valley  and  the 
southern  mines  along  the  San  Joaquin.  When  we  reached  this  trail,  a 
large  drove  of  cattle  was  passing  and  they  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Tulare  Valley  through  the  Great  Basin  and  the  Tejon  Pass.41  It  required 
great  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  vaqueros  in  charge  of  the  cattle 
belonging  to  the  rancho,  to  prevent  them  from  joining  the  drove  and 
j moving  off  with  them.  . . . 

“On  the  south  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  is  a spur  of  the  Coast 
| Range  . . . known  as  the  Susannah  Range.  . . . The  wagon  road  of 
| the  San  Francisquito  Pass  crosses  the  range  at  a pass  known  as  that 
| of  San  Fernando4-  as  it  leads  directly  to  the  Mission  of  that  name.43 

j “in  this  book  is  the  first  known  sketch  of  “Pueblo  de  Los  Angeles.  Alt.  Cal.”  Edited  by 
1 Douglas  S.  Watson. 

I “Guadalupe  Pass  crosses  the  Guadalupe  Range  of  the  Rockies  in  Texas. 

1 “Part  1 — p.  72. 

*°Mojave  desert. 

“The  early  Tejon  Creek  Pass. 

Second  mention  in  this  study  of  name  San  Fernando  Pass  for  the  Cuesta  Viejo  on  the  Camino 
Viejo.  The  Pass  was  crossed  by  Isaac  W.  Smith,  Civil  Engineer,  of  the  expedition,  “with  a 
spring  wagon  and  a small  surveying  party.” 

“Part  1.  pp.  34-35. 
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“We  moved  to  the  east  and  found  the  trail  leading  to  the  pass.  A 
fine  brook  flows  in  the  foothills  and  an  inviting  camping  ground  was 
passed  where  we  should  have  rested  the  preceding  night.  . . . The 
border  of  the  creek  was  evidently  a favorite  camping  place  and  had 
been  much  used.  Crosses  were  cut  deeply  in  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
and  some  of  them  were,  doubtless,  the  work  of  the  Fathers  many 
years  ago.  Among  the  various  inscriptions  cut  in  the  smooth  bark  of 
the  large  plane  trees44  was  one  by  Joaquin,  the  much  dreaded  bandit 
and  assassin.”48 

Captain  Portola  wrote  in  his  diary,  “we  proceeded  for  six  hours 
over  one  of  the  highest  and  steepest  mountains48  and  halted  in  a gully 
where  there  was  much  water  and  pasture.”  Fray  Vincente  Santa  Maria 
wrote,  “at  a little  distance  from  the  descent  we  encountered  a little 
ditch  of  water  where  we  stopped  at  six  in  the  evening.”  From  as  far 
back  as  those  early  days  in  the  late  seventeen  hundreds  this  had  truly 
been  “a  favorite  camping  place.”  There  may  still  have  been  evidences 
about  of  Fremont’s  four  hundred  or  more  soldiers  and  horses  who  had 
camped  there  six  years  before.  Civil  Engineer  Smith  saw  signs  “the 
border  of  the  creek  . . . had  been  much  used.” 

To  continue  Lieutenant  Williamson’s  report: 

“Two  small  streams  rising  near  the  crest  of  the  Susannah  range 
and  one  quarter  of  a mile  apart,  flow  in  opposite  directions  — the  one 
north  into  the  Santa  Clara,  the  other  south  towards  the  Mission  of  San 
Vznmn&o? Between  the  two  is  a sharp  crest  where  the  inclination  is 
over  1,000  feet  to  the  mile.  This  is  the  nature  of  this  pass  which  is  only 

miles  from  base  to  base. 

“This  pass  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  for  it  consists  of  a steep 
ascent  and  descent  over  the  range  of  hills  known  in  the  locality  as  the 
Susannah  Range.  The  ascent  from  the  north  is  not  so  abrupt  as  the 
descent  on  the  opposite  side  which  in  some  places  becomes  nearly 
vertical  and  is  not  passable  for  wagons,  without  the  aid  of  ropes . . . . 

“After  reaching  the  summit  it  was  a difficult  operation  to  get  the 
wagon  down  the  hill  for  it  was  so  steep  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  descend  on  foot  without  passing  to  and  fro  in  diagonal  lines*  If  it 
ever  becomes  necessary  to  build  a railroad  at  this  place,  the  hills  must 
be  tunneled  through.40  . . .” 

“Sycamore  trees. 

“Part  i.  p.  73. 

“San  Fernando  Mountain. 

“See  streams  on  old  map  of  1853-1876,  along  “old  road.” 

“An  excellent  description  of  the  Cuesta  Viejo  or  the  first  San  Fernando  Pass.  Part  1.  p.  73* 
'‘T’he  present  Southern  Pacific  tunnel  is  through  the  hills  to  the  west  of  Lieutenant  Williamsons 
«urvey. 


The  San  Fernando  Pass  or  the  Cuesta  Viejo  is  to  the  northwest.  This  is  probably 
the  earliest  map  on  which  the  Cuesta  Viejo  is  shown.  This  map  was  attached  to  a 
report  made  by  Brigadier  General  Bennet  Riley,  dated  Monterey,  Oct.  31,  1849. 
(See  The  Quarterly,  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California,  March,  1936,  p.  20.) 
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Indian  Reservation 
Foot  of  Tejon  Creek  Pass 
T ulare  Valley 

1850-1851  Indian  up-risings  imperiled  the  Tulare  Valley.  Miners 
opening  up  gold  mines  in  the  high  Sierras  along  the  Kern 
river  and  in  the  Mother  Lode  country  encroached  on  their  tribal  lands. 
The  government  decided  to  compensate  them  with  land  in  the  valley 
instead  and  furnish  them  clothes  and  food. 

1852  Lieutenant  Edward  F.  Beale  was  appointed  by  President  Fill- 
more, Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  California. 

July  21.  Congress  voted  $100,000  to  be  used  in  keeping  peace  with 
the  Indians. 

September  18.  Los  Angeles  Star,  “Lieutenant  Beale,  the  newly 
appointed  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  came  passenger  in  the 
steamer  Oregon  on  her  last  trip  from  Panama.” 

In  surveying  this  new  field  for  possible  Indian  reservation  sites. 
Lieutenant  Beale  consulted  the  Indian  agents,  among  them  being 
Benjamin  (Don  Benito)  Wilson  who  was  the  agent  of  the  southern 
district.  He  pointed  out  to  Beale  that  “the  main  southern  immigrant 
route  passed  through  the  Tulares  and  was  also  the  principal  thorough- 
fare for  the  rancheros  and  up-country  drovers.  They  were  all  exposed 
to  deprivations  and  massacre.”1 2'3 

1853  September  2.  Lieutenant  R.  S.  Williamson,  Railroad  Survey. 
“Near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Tejon  is  a break  in  the 

mountains  known  as  Tejon  Pass.  Through  this  a wagon  road  has  been 
made  leading  to  Los  Angeles  and  it  is  one  of  the  worst  roads  I ever  saw. 
About  15  miles  to  the  westward  is  another  pass  known  as  the  Canada 
de  las  Uvas  through  which  is  a pack  trail  leading  also  to  Los  Angeles.8 
. . . Arriving  at  the  Tejon,  we  selected  a place  for  a depot  camp  in  a 
beautiful  grove  of  oaks,  surrounded  by  abundant  grass  and  near  to 
Tejon  creek.  ...  We  found  Mr.  Ed.  Beale,  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs,  at  the  Tejon,  he  having  arrived  after  a long  and  arduous  jour- 
ney across  the  plains.”4 

xThe  foregoing,  The  Story  of  El  Tejon,  Part  One,  pp.  19,  20,  21.  Helen  S.  Giffen. 

2Charles  B.  Leonard.  Federal  Indian  Policy  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Ibid.  Note  32,  p.  141. 

3Part  One.  p.  21. 

‘Ibid.  p.  22. 
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Lieutenant  Beale  consulted  with  Lieutenant  R.  S.  Williamson 
about  the  best  site  for  Indian  reservations  south  of  the  Sacramento 
River;  the  surveyors  all  agreed,  “The  Tejon  is  best  situated  for  woods 
and  water  . . . and  acceptable  to  largest  number  of  Indians.”  Lieu- 
tenant Williamson,  in  his  report,  continued:  “A  few  days  afterwards 
he  (Lieutenant  Beale)  selected  this  point  for  an  Indian  reservation.”5 
It  was  called  the  Sebastian  Military  Reserve  after  William  K.  Sebastian, 
U.  S.  Senator,  head  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.6 

1853  September  22.  San  Francisco  Herald. 

“E.  F.  Beale  and  Benito  Wilson  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on 

I Sept.  2 1 st  after  a tour  of  the  Tulare  Valley  . . . and  announced  sites 
j for  two  Indian  Reservations  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Tulare  Valley 

near  Tejon  Pass.”7 

1853  October  17.  Daily  Alta  California,  San  Francisco. 

“A  deputation  of  young  men  from  the  tribes  about  Grass  Valley 
; arrived  by  boat.  Leave  for  Los  Angeles  by  boat  to  go  to  the  reserve 
! set  apart  for  them.”8 

E 1853  October  30.  Daily  Alta  California,  San  Francisco,  written  by 
a correspondent  in  November  23rd  issue. 

“On  Sunday,  October  30th,  we  took  our  departure  with  the 
Nevada  Indians  from  the  Sublette9  and  Thompson’s  Ranch,10  eight 
miles  west  of  Los  Angeles,  for  the  Tulare  Valley  by  way  of  the  Tejon 
Pass.11  The  only  incident  worthy  of  note  was  that  in  crossing  the  moan - 
tains  on  the  San  Fernando  Pass A About  eight  miles  from  the  mission 
of  that  name,  one  of  our  mules  slipped  and  fell  three  hundred  feet.  . . . 

“Our  party  was  composed  of  twenty  men  besides  the  Indians,  and 
fifty-three  riding  and  pack  animals.  San  Fernando  Pass  is  45  miles 
: north  of  Los  Angeles,  Tejon  Pass  is  35  miles  in  a westward  direction 
and  thence  it  is  ten  miles  easterly  to  the  adobe  house  in  the  valley.  . . . 
The  adobe  house  as  it  is  known  to  all  who  have  passed  along  the  road 
from  Los  Angeles  to  the  Tulare  Valley,  is  now  headquarters  of  Lieu- 
tenant Beale. 

| 5Part  1.  p.  22. 

j 6The  Story  of  El  Tejon.  Part  One.  Helen  S.  Giffen,  p.  26. 

I I 7 Ibid.  p.  21. 

8Ibid.  p.  25. 

I 9 A member  of  a well-known  family  of  fur-traders.  Los  Angeles.  The  Transition  Decades, 
1850-70,  Huntington  Library  Publication.  Robert  Glass  Cleland. 

^“Thompson’s  Ranch  house  still  standing  near  Third  St.  and  Fairfax  Ave.,  and  now  known  as 
Gilmore  Ranch.”  The  City  That  Grew.  Boyle  Workman,  p.  167. 
uThe  Tejon  Creek  Pass. 

12Third  mention  in  this  study,  of  the  San  Fernando  Pass  being  the  Cuesta  Viejo  on  the 
Camino  Viejo. 
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“The  valley  is  a beautiful  one  ...  is  finely  watered  by  springs 
and  streams  from  the  mountains.  It  would  sustain  a population  of 
50,000  Indians;  and  it  is  his  intention  to  set  them  to  work  to  build  a 
large  adobe  house  for  their  residence,  to  be  larger  than  the  mission 
building  at  San  Fernando.  Messrs.  Sublette  and  Thompson  delivered 
at  the  adobe  house  on  the  7th,  6,000  lbs.  of  wheat  and  barley13  which 
was  a portion  of  the  supply  contracted  for.  It  is  the  intention  of  Lieu- 
tenant Beale  to  put  4,000  acres  in  wheat  and  barley  and  in  less  than 
twelve  months  a portion  of  the  valley  will  bloom  like  a rose.”14 

1853  November  i.  Daily  Alta  California,  San  Francisco. 

“Supt.  Beale  is  now  on  his  way  to_  the  Tejon  with  several 
wagons  loaded  with  farming  implements,  etc.,  where  he  intends  to 
make  a large  collection  of  red  men  the  present  season.  We  understand 
it  is  his  intention  to  bring  all  the  various  tribes  as  far  north  as  the 
Yuba  and  Feather  Rivers  and  settle  them  on  the  Tejon.  A large  ship- 
ment of  grain  has  been  received  at  San  Pedro  which  will  immediately 
be  forwarded  to  that  point.  Besides  this,  a lot  of  beef  cattle  will  be 
started  in  a few  days.”15  All  these  supplies  were  taken  over  the  Cuesta 
Viejo,  a hard,  treacherous  pass  for  the  heavy  pioneer  traffic. 

“Hauled  over  the  Cuesta  Viejo. 

uThe  Story  of  El  Tejon.  Part  One,  pp.  27-28.  Helen  S.  Giffen. 

15lbid.  p.  26. 
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Fort  Tejon 
Canada  de  Las  Ur  as' 

1854 

1852  Report  to  Congress  from  Lieutenant  E.  F.  Beale. 

“In  the  first  place,  I propose  a system  of  Military  Posts  to  be 
established  on  reservations  for  the  convenience  and  protection  of  the 
Indians,  these  reservations  to  be  regarded  as  military  reserves,  the 
Indians  being  invited  to  assemble  within  these  reserves.”J 

1853  Sebastian  Military  Reserve  created  by  Congress  as  an  Indian 
Reservation. 

1854  June  24.  Orders  were  issued  by  Major  General  Wool  of  the 
Department  of  the  Pacific,  for  erection  of  quarters  for  a military 

post  “in  the  Military  Reserve  for  the  Indians  near  the  Tejon  Pass,* * 3 
designated  by  E.  F.  Beale  Esq.  Supt.  of  Indian  Affairs.”4 * 

1854  August  10.  Lieutenant  Thomas  F.  Castor,  with  a detachment 
of  16  men  of  Co.  A 1st  Dragoons,  arrived  in  the  Canada  de  las 
Uvas  and  put  up  their  tents  under  the  oak  trees,  near  an  open  meadow, 
bordering  a mountain  stream. 

1854  September  14.  General  Wool  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Hon. 
Jefferson  Davis: 

“Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  report  that  a military  post  is  now  being  built 
at  the  Canada  de  las  Uvas,  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  the  Tejon  Indian 
Reservation,  which  is  to  be  called  Fort  Tejon  to  indicate  its  location. 
I have  assigned  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  B.  L.  Beall,  Major  1st 
Dragoons,  to  the  command.”6 

1854  September  26.  Six  full  companies  or  600  men  of  the  3d  Artillery, 
arrived  at  the  post  to  reinforce  the  Division  of  the  Pacific. 

1854  Fa//  an£t  winter  active  work  on  the  adobe  buildings  of  the  Fort 
continued.0 

JThe  Grapevine  Canyon. 

'The  Story  of  El  Tejon.  Part  One,  p.  19.  Helen  S.  Giffen. 

^ejon  Creek  Pass. 

*The  Story  of  El  Tejon.  Part  Two.  Arthur  Woodward,  p.  58  and  footnote  1,  p.  142. 

Ibid.  Footnote  1,  p.  143. 

6T he  Story  of  El  Tejon.  Part  Two,  p.  61.  Arthur  Woodward. 
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The  New  San  Fernando  Pass 

1854 

In  the  early  fifties,  the  old  emigrant  road  from  the  pueblo  de  los 
Angeles,  crossed  the  Great  Basin  or  the  Mojave  desert  and  took  the 
Tejon  Creek  Pass  into  the  Tulare  Valley.  When  the  new  fort  for  the 
Sebastian  Military  Reserve  was  put  in  the  Canada  de  las  Uvas,  the 
men  in  Los  Angeles  began  to  clamor  for  a better  road  between  the 
fort  and  their  pueblo.  The  main  stumbling  block  was  the  San  Fer- 
nando Pass  or  the  Cuesta  Viejo  on  the  Camino  Viejo. 

Harris  Newmark  said: 

“As  early  as  1854  the  need  of  better  communication  between  Los 
Angeles  and  the  outside  world  was  beginning  to  be  felt.  ...  A rather 
broad  trail  already  existed  there  (the  Cuesta  Viejo),  but  such  was  its 
grade  that  many  a pioneer,  compelled  to  use  a windlass  or  other  con- 
trivance to  let  down  his  wagon  in  safety,  will  never  forget  the  real 
perils  of  the  descent.  For  years  it  was  a familiar  experience  with  stages, 
on  which  1 sometimes  traveled,  to  attach  chains  or  boards  to  retard 
their  downward  movement;  nor  were  passengers  even  then  without 
anxiety  until  the  hill  or  mountain-side  had  been  passed. 

“In  the  summer  of  that  year  (1854),  t^ie  Supervisors  — D.  W. 
Alexander,  S.  C.  Foster,  J.  Sepulveda,  C.  Aguilar  and  S.  S.  Thompson 
— voted  to  spend  one  thousand  dollars  to  open  a wagon  road  over  the 
mountains  between  the  San  Fernando  Mission  and  the  San  Francisco 
Rancho.”1 

1854  August  7.  Southern  Californian.  Los  Angeles. 

“We  are  happy  to  learn  that  our  enterprising  citizens  are  taking 
steps  to  connect  this  place  with  the  fertile  valleys  of  Tulare,  by  con- 
structing a good  wagon  road  across  the  top  of  the  hill  at  San  Fernando. 
We  are  informed  that  Judge  Agier  has,  within  the  last  few  days,  been 
circulating  a subscription  paper  soliciting  funds  for  this  purpose  and 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  $2,900  subscribed  which  we  think  is 
sufficient  to  built  it.” 

“Another  place  (than  the  Cuesta  Viejo)  was  selected  by  taking 
another  short  canyon  to  the  southwest  of  the  old  road;  here  the  grade 
was  lower.”2 

1 Sixty  Years  in  Southern  California.  Harris  Newmark,  p.  120-121. 

^rs.  Luisa  Lopez  Dunne  McAlonan.  An  interview  with  Charles  J.  Prudhomme.  July  18,  1926. 
From  this  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  canyons  leading  up  to  both  the  Cuesta  Viejo  and  the 
1854  road,  were  short. 
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Two  men  in  particular  interested  themselves  in  the  project.  They 
were  W.  T.  B.  Sanford,  part  owner  of  the  Rancho  San  Jose  de  Buenos 
Ayres3  and  George  Carson*  his  partner  in  the  hardware  business  in  a 
store  on  Commercial  Street.  To  them  was  given  the  contract  to  build 
the  new  San  Fernando  Road  over  the  mountain.  They  hired  to  do  the 
job,  Gabriel  or  Gabe  Allen,5 6 7  with  his  gang  of  twenty  men.  He  was  a 
rough,  hardened  frontiersman  and  former  Indian  fighter  in  Chichua- 
hua,  Mexico.8 

1854  August  22.  Daily  Alta  California.  San  Francisco. 

“A  road  has  been  cut  through  the  solid  roc\,  affording  a fine 
wagon  tracks  where  here-to-fore  a pac\  mule  could  barely  scrambled 

1854  August  24.  Southern  Californian,  Los  Angeles. 

“Messrs.  Sanford  and  Carson  will  in  a few  weeks  be  able  to 
move  into  their  fine  brick  building  on  Vineyard  Street.  This  is  the 
best  house  in  the  city  and  reflects  credit  on  the  proprietors.  They 
deserve  much  praise  for  the  public  spirit  they  manifest  in  making 
improvements  in  the  city.” 

1854  November  16.  Southern  Californian,  Los  Angeles. 

The  Tejon  Road 

“We  are  informed  by  the  commissioners  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  that  the  road  is  nearly  com- 
pleted and  will  furnish  an  easy,  practicable  route,  free  from  every 
obstacle  and  impediment. 

“The  collections  heretofore  made  for  this  purpose  will  fall  short 
of  defraying  the  expenses  about  5 1,000  which  amount  it  devolves 
upon  the  citizens  of  this  county  to  contribute.  The  expense  has  thus 
far  fallen  upon  a few  of  our  citizens  who  came  forward  without 
solicitation,  and  generously  contributed  according  to  their  means. 
. . . This  road  either  directly  or  indirectly  interests  every  resident  in 

SW.  T.  B.  Sanford,  second  postmaster  of  Los  Angeles.  On  Nov.  16th  that  same  year  1854,  his 
sister  Rebecca  married  young  Phineas  Banning.  Rebecca  was  the  mother  of  William,  Joseph 
and  Hancock  Banning.  W.  T.  B.  Sanford  was  then  their  uncle.  Sixty  Years  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Harris  Newmark,  p.  327.  Rancho  San  Jose  de  Buena  Ayres  was  where  Westwood, 
Holmby  Hills,  etc.  are  now.  Romance  of  the  Ranchos.  Ralph  Conner,  p.  17. 

4George  Carson  came  to  Los  Angeles  in  1852.  Married  Victoria  Dominguez  in  1857.  Sixty 
Years  in  Southern  California.  Harris  Newmark,  p.  174. 

6“In  1866,  Gabriel  Allen  was  living  in  the  old  adobe  on  the  Alamitos  and  had  several  thousand 
head  of  cattle  and  horses.”  Adobe  Days,  Sarah  Bixby  Smith.  In  the  seventies  he  owned  a meat 
market  on  Main  street  and  became  a city  supervisor  in  1876.  An  Historical  Sketch  of  Los 
Angeles  County.  Pub.  by  Lewis  Lewin,  1876.  Reprint  A.  W.  Smith,  p.  68. 

®T he  Story  of  El  Tejon.  Part  Two,  p.  69.  Arthur  Woodward. 

7Ibid.  p.  69.  Note  p.  144. 
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the  county.  The  mere  influence  which  it  may  exert  in  obtaining  for 
us  the  trade  of  the  military  and  Indian  reservations  at  the  Tejon 
although  of  great  importance,  falls  far  short  of  the  immense  future 
benefits  to  the  county.  . . . 

“The  immense  tract  of  rich  arable  lands  extending  along  both 
sides  of  the  Tule  lakes,  are  fast  settling  up  with  agriculturists  who  in  a 
very  short  time  will  form  an  extensive  population,  requiring  supplies 
and  means  of  civilized  life,  all,  or  nearly  all  of  which  will  be  obtained 
from  this  direction.  The  Tejon  road  is  destined  to  be  the  great 
thorough-fare  between  the  north  and  the  south,  offering  far  more 
advantages  than  the  old  coast  road.8 

“In  view  of  these  things,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  whose  interests 
are  identified  with  this  county,  whether  he  resides  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  or  cultivates  lands  of  the  county,  to  lend  a helping  hand  in 
this  matter  and  contribute  their  amount  however  small,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  up  the  deficiency  that  exists.  The  subscription  list  is 
in  the  hands  of  Francis  Melius  Esq.  who  is  authorized  to  receive 
donations  for  the  above  object.”9 

1854  December  14.  Southern  Californian,  Los  Angeles. 

“Tejon  Road.  This  work  being  nearly  completed,  the  subscrip- 
tions will  be  needed  forthwith,  to  pay  the  contractors  and  laborers. 
The  subscribers  are  therefore  called  upon  to  make  payment  of  the 
amounts  signed  by  them  for  this  purpose,  to  Don  Abel  Stearns 
who  has  the  list  in  his  possession  for  collecting.”10 

Those  who  subscribed  to  the  building  of  the  new  road  over  the 
mountain  were  the  outstanding  business  men  of  the  town;  Don  Abel 
Stearns,  an  important  figure  and  the  wealthiest  American  in  the 
pueblo,11  lived  in  his  long,  low  El  Palacio  facing  Main  Street;  Don 
Ygnacio  Del  Valle,12  member  of  a fine  old  Spanish  family  owned  the 
large  Camulos  Rancho  on  the  far  side  of  San  Fernando  Mountain, 
lying  along  the  Santa  Clara  river.  He  lived  in  the  pueblo  in  an  adobe 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Plaza  and  many  were  the  times  he  had  gone 
over  the  rough  Cuesta  Viejo  on  the  Camino  Viejo  on  his  way  to 
the  Camulos. 

There  was  Francis  Melius  Esq.  of  the  firm  of  Alexander  and 

“The  Camino  Viejo,  west  through  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  to  San  Buena  Ventura,  connecting 
with  the  Camino  Real  up  the  coast  to  Santa  Barbara  and  beyond. 

®Francis  Melius  County  Treasurer,  1852-53. 

10In  the  Gaffey  MSS.  collection,  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library,  San  Marino,  California,  there  is 
the  original  account,  rendered  by  Sanford  and  Carson  contractors,  of  the  monies  collected  and 
spent  in  the  building  of  the  new  San  Fernando  Road.  The  following  list  from  the  manuscript 
is  used  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Huntington  Library. 

xxThe  City  That  Grew.  Boyle  Workman,  p.  28. 

12 Sixty  Tears  in  Southern  California.  Harris  Newmark,  p.  98. 
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Melius  that  had  a general  merchandise  store  in  a two  story  adobe 
where  Spring  and  Temple  streets  meet.  They  had  a large  prosperous 
business  and  brought  their  goods  around  the  Horn  in  a sailing  ship 
to  exchange  for  hides  and  tallow  which  in  turn  were  shipped  east.13 
David  W.  Alexander  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in 
1854  and  ’55.14  Francis  Melius,  who  was  New  England  born,  had  come 
from  Boston,  and  was  a member  of  the  State  Assembly  in  1854.15  The 
two  partners  both  seem  to  have  been  vitally  interested  in  putting  the 
new  road  through.  Besides  being  one  of  the  first  to  contribute  and 
giving  generously  himself,  perhaps  for  business  reasons,  Francis  Melius 
had  offered  to  receive  donations  from  any  citizen  so  inclined. 

There  was  the  Tennessean,  B.  D.  Wilson10  who  made  his  contri- 
bution. Don  Benito  had  come  to  the  pueblo  in  1841  with  the  Rowland- 
Workman  party.  He  owned  a large  grant  of  land  and  at  the  time  was 
Indian  Agent  for  the  southern  part  of  California.  Turning  the  year, 
in  1855,  he  was  elected  state  senator.  He  would  especially  want  to  see 
the  Cuesta  Viejo  abandoned  for  a better  road  to  the  new  Fort  and 
the  Indian  Reservation. 

On  the  list  of  subscribers  was  Ozro  W.  Childs.17  He  had  come  into 
California  from  Vermont  four  years  before  when  he  was  twenty-six. 
It  was  during  the  goldrush  and  he  had  stopped  at  the  mines  to  follow' 
his  trade  as  tin  merchant  for  a time.  He  then  dropped  south  to  the  little 
pueblo  de  los  Angeles  and  opened  a tin  shop  with  J.  D.  Hicks 
in  a small  20  x 40  adobe  on  Commercial  Street.18  Evidently,  to  help 
improve  the  trade  of  the  pueblo,  young  Childs  the  tin  merchant,  had 
handed  over  his  hundred  dollars  donation  for  the  new  road. 

There  was  the  firm  of  Alexander  and  Banning,  Commission  and 
Fore-warding  Merchants;1'  the  same  Don  David  Alexander  who  was 
in  the  firm  of  Alexander  and  Melius  and  had  his  irons  in  many  fires. 
He  was  an  Irishman  and  had  come  to  California  in  the  beginning  of 
the  forties.  He  had  tied  up  with  one  of  the  earliest  American  Cali- 
fornians there,  Don  Juan  Temple,  and  had  kept  a store  with  him  at 
San  Pedro  on  the  water  front.'"1 

Young  Banning  had  come  to  California  only  three  years  before, 
when  he  was  twenty-one,  from  Wilmington,  Delaware.  He  had  been 

l3Ibid.  pp.  61-62. 

14“Pioneer  Merchants  of  Los  Angeles.”  Marco  Newmark.  The  Quarterly,  Historical  Society  of 
Southern  California,  March-June,  1943,  p.  64. 

lsAn  Historical  Sketch  of  Los  Angeles  County.  Messrs.  Warner,  Witlney  anti  Hayes.  Reprint 
O.  W.  Smith,  p.  28. 

10Sixty  Years  in  Southern  California.  Harris  Newmark,  pp.  168-69. 

17T he  Boom  of  the  Eighties  in  Southern  California.  Glenn  Dumke,  footnote  p.  94. 
lsSixty  Years  in  Southern  California.  Harris  Newmark,  p.  69. 

10An  Historical  Sketch  of  Southern  California.  Reprint  O.  W.  Smith,  p.  1 1 8. 

20 Sixty  Years  in  Southern  California.  Harris  Newmark,  p.  74. 
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driving  for  Douglas  and  Sanford  (W.T.B.)  who,  with  their  six  horses 
and  two  mules  were  taking  care  of  all  the  freight  and  passengers 
coming  up  from  the  sailing  ships  at  San  Pedro.21  The  husky  young 
teamster  could  “drive  a stage  six-in-hand  faster  and  over  rougher 
roads  and  over  places  where  no  roads  existed,  than  any  driver  who 
ever  cracked  a whip  or  pulled  the  ribbons.”22  Now  he  had  gone  in 
with  the  older  Don  David  Alexander  and  they  were  on  their  toes  to 
establish  new  freight  routes  for  their  wagon  trains.  Their  chief  con- 
cern would  be  the  by-passing  of  the  tough  grade  and  precipitous 
canyons  on  the  Cuesta  Viejo. 

P.  Beaudry,  Prudent  Beaudry,  was  a public-minded  citizen.  He 
was  a Canadian  who  had  come  to  San  Francisco  from  Quebec.  He 
had  been  a successful  merchant  there,  but  when  fire  burned  him  out 
two  or  three  times  he  moved  down  to  the  small  town  of  Los  Angeles. 
He  opened  a store  on  Main  Street  across  from  Abel  Stearns  and  did  so 
well  that  by  1854  he  owned  quite  a handsome  piece  of  property  with 
an  adobe,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Aliso  Street  and  Nigger  Alley. 
He  had  paid  $11,000  for  it;23  he  could  well  afford  to  contribute  to  the 
new  road. 

McFarland  and  Downey24  were  prosperous  citizens  in  the  pueblo 
too,  with  a drugstore  in  a long,  low  adobe  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Commercial  Streets.  Downey,  the  druggist,  and 
C.  L.  Ducommun,  the  watchmaker,  only  four  years  before  had  arrived 
from  a sailing  ship  at  San  Pedro  and  hired  a Spanish  carreta  to  haul 
up  the  watch-maker’s  “kit  and  stock”  and  Downey’s  outfit  of  drugs. 
But  the  carreta  broke  down  and  they  had  to  finish  their  long,  dusty 
journey  on  foot.25 

Dr.  McFarland,  that  year  of  1854,  was  the  Hon.  James  P.  McFar- 
land, a state  senator.  A better  road  to  the  north  country  of  the  state 
would  especially  be  his  concern  and  that  of  his  partner,  J.  G.  Downey 
too,  who  was  a county  supervisor  in  185426  and  at  the  turn  of  the  year 
in  1855, 27  was  a member  of  the  State  Assembly. 

There  was  another  firm  besides  Alexander  and  Melius  that  dealt 
in  merchandise,  Johnson  and  Allanson.28  They  did  a good,  brisk 

21 Cattle  on  a Thousand  Hills.  Robert  Glass  Cleland,  footnote,  p.  204. 

“Phineas  Banning.  Reminiscences  of  a Ranger.  Horace  Bell,  p.  322. 

23 Sixty  Years  in  Southern  California.  Harris  Newmark,  p.  73. 

2iSixty  Years  in  Southern  California.  Harris  Newmark,  p.  109.  John  G.  Downey  in  1856  was 
elected  Lieut.  Governor  and  in  1861  was  Governor  of  California. 

Klbid.  p.  73. 

““Pioneer  Merchants  of  Los  Angeles.”  Marco  Newmark.  The  Quarterly,  Historical  Society  of 
Southern  California.  Mar.-June,  1943,  p.  64,  note  2. 

27 Historical  Sketches  of  Los  Angeles  County.  Reprint  A.  W.  Smith,  p.  69. 

28 Sixty  Years  in  Southern  California.  Harris  Newmark,  p.  151.  Charles  Johnson  married  Dona 
Dolores  Bandini,  daughter  of  Don  Juan  Bandini,  p.  255. 

H.  S.  Allanson  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Public  Library  in  1859.  The  City  That  Grew. 
William  Workman,  p.  234. 
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business  and  their  stock  also  came  around  the  Horn.  Like  Del  Valle 
and  O.  W.  Childs,  they  put  an  even  hundred  into  the  new  road.  An 
easier  grade  over  the  San  Fernando  Mountain  would  mean  more 
business  for  them  from  the  Santa  Clara  and  Tulare  Valleys  and  from 
the  mining  country  up  the  Kern  river. 

J.  G.  Nichols23  was  even  then,  by  1854,  an  old  timer  in  the  small 
town.  He  had  brought  in  one  of  the  first  three  American  families  to 
live  in  the  Spanish  pueblo.  He  owned  a small  adobe  grocery  store  on 
Main  Street.  He  had  a keen  interest  in  the  pueblo’s  development.  He 
was  an  ex-mayor  having  finished  an  active  term  just  the  year  before. 
He  would  back  any  movement  that  would  bring  trade  to  his  town. 

Then  there  was  M.  Requena  among  the  subscribers.  Manel 
Requena  was  in  his  fifties,  an  uncle  of  Francis  Melius,  and  he  had 
been  an  alcalde  of  the  little  pueblo  in  1836, 30  nearly  twenty  years 
before.  Even  then,  he  and  Francis  Melius  and  W.  T.  B.  Sanford,  the 
contractor  for  the  new  San  Fernando  Road,  were  trustees  of  the  first 
public  school  in  Los  Angeles  started  that  year  of  1854.31 

These  were  some  of  the  venturesome  and  civic-minded  men  in 
the  pueblo,  young  and  old,  most  of  them  carrying  on  their  business 
from  their  small  adobe  stores,  and  backing  up  the  opening  of  the  new 
pass  over  the  San  Fernando  Mountain.  There  were  also  gladly 
received  smaller  donations  from  others  in  the  pueblo  as  listed,  on  the 
account  rendered,  in  the  general  contributions  of  “sundry  persons.” 

Then  there  was  the  County  itself;  Don  David  Alexander,  as 
chairman32  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  with  S.  C.  Foster,  J.  Sepulveda, 
C.  Aguilar  and  S.  S.  Thompson,  that  summer,  had  already  voted 
$i,coo  for  the  County,  to  further  the  building  of  the  new  wagon  road 
over  the  San  Fernando  Mountain.33 

1854  December.  About  the  first  stage  over  the  new  San  Fernando 
Pass,  Major  Horace  Bell  wrote: 

“In  December,  ’54,  Phineas  Banning  ...  on  the  box  of  his  Con- 
cord Stage”  . . . driving  a half  dozen  mustangs,  “had  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  summit  of  the  San  Fernando.  ...  At  that  time,  the 
trail34  going  over  the  San  Fernando  Pass33  was  a rocky  acclivity, 
difficult  of  ascent  by  even  a pack  mule  and  descending  to  the  valley 
beyond  with  a descent  of  equal  abruptness.  Standing  on  the  summit 

j 29 Sixty  ^ears  in  Southern  California.  Harris  Newmark,  pp.  32-33. 

| ™ Sixty  Years  in  Southern  California.  Harris  Newmark,  p.  38. 

3:1 1 bid,  p.  105. 

““Pioneer  Merchants  of  Los  Angeles.”  Marco  Newmark.  The  Quarterly,  Historical  Society  of 
Southern  California.  Mar. -June  1943,  p.  64. 

33 Sixty  Years  in  Southern  California.  Harris  Newmark,  p.  120. 
n'he  new  road  was  in,  in  Dec.  1854.  It  was  more  than  a trail. 

“The  name  San  Fernando  Pass  now  used  on  the  new  road. 
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Photograph  by  F.  C.  Ripley 

San  Fernando  Pass,  South  Slope,  1946,  from  hill  across  the  boulevard 
showing,  far  right,  a bit  of  the  old  road  following  the  creek  bed. 
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and  looking  northward,  a precipice  of  many  hundred  feet  lay  before 
you.  By  facing  about,  you  dizzily  marvel  at  how  you  reached  the  rocky 
summit. 

“The  question  among  his  nine  wondering  passengers  who  had 
toiled  up  the  mountain  on  foot,  was  how  that  stage  could  ever  descend, 
all  declaring  it  an  act  of  madness  to  attempt  it.  Banning  laughing 
assured  them  that  it  was  all  right;  that  a man  who  couldn’t  drive  a 
stage  safely  down  that  hill  was  no  driver  at  all  and  should  confine 
himself  to  ox-teaming  in  the  valley. 

“Now  he  cracks  his  whip  . . . whistles  to  his  trembling  mustangs, 
...  in  a moment  they  are  going  down!  down!  . . . rackety  clatter 
bang!  Sometimes  the  horses  ahead  of  the  stage  and  sometimes  the 
stage  ahead  of  the  horses,  all  however  going  down!  down  with  a 
crash ! . . . Coach,  mustangs  and  Banning  were  found  by  the  pursuing 
passengers  . . . forming  a general  smash  and  pile  up  in  a thicket  of 
chaparral  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

“‘Didn’t  I tell  you  so?’  said  Banning,  ‘a  beautiful  descent,  far  less 
difficult  than  I anticipated.  I intended  that  staging  to  Fort  Tejon  and 
Kern  river  should  be  a success.  Gentlemen,  you  see  my  judgment  is 
good!’  However  Banning  sent  back  a courier  in  hot  haste,  urging  Don 
David  (Alexander)  to  send  fifty  men  immediately,  to  repair  parts  of 
the  road  that  he  in  his  descent  had  knocked  out  of  joint.”38 

1854  December  28.  Southern  Californian,  Los  Angeles. 

“Tejon  Road. 

" This  road  is  now  entirely  completed  and  ready  for  travellers 
and  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  all  concerned  in  this  undertaking 
and  more  especially  does  the  energetic  over-seer,  G.  Allen,  Esq.,  deserve 
special  mention  for  the  energy  and  perseverance  he  has  manifested 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise. 

“The  amount  of  labor  that  has  been  performed  is  truly  astonish- 
ing, an  idea  of  which  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  hill  has 
been  continuously  cut  down  a distance  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  of  which  has  been  through  the  solid  rocfi  — 
besides  material  repairs  made  upon  the  approaches  to  the  hill. 

“We  are  informed  that  the  Government  supplies  for  the  U.  S.  Fort 
at  the  Tejon,  will  henceforth  be  landed  at  San  Pedro  and  reach  their 
ultimate  destination  over  this  road. 

“The  subscribers  of  this  Road  are  hereby  notified  that  they  will  be 
called  upon  by  Wm.  T.  B.  Sanford,  Esq.  for  their  subscriptions  now. 
We  hope  that  every  man  will  be  prepared  to  pay  up  without  delay, 

38 Reminiscences  of  a Ranger.  Major  Horace  Bell,  1881,  p.  323. 
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as  many  of  these  laborers  who  have  been  occupied  upon  this  work 
are  emigrants  who  have  lately  crossed  the  plains37  and  who  necessarily 
require  the  price  of  their  hire.” 

1855  “In  January  1855,  Allen  ( Gabe ) reported  that  the  new  road 
through  the  San  Fernando  Pass  was  ready  for  use.39  The  editor 
of  the  paper  reporting  this  welcome  bit  of  news  praised  the  activities 
of  the  road  building  crew.”39 

1855  January  4.  Southern  Californian,  Los  Angeles 

“The  San  Fernando  Road  is  highly  spoken  of  as  being  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  whole  country.” 

If  the  road  over  the  new  San  Fernando  Pass  was  not  announced 
ready  for  use  by  the  newspaper,  the  Southern  Californian,  until  late 
December,  and  Gabe  Allen,  the  road  builder  himself,  did  not  pro- 
nounce it  open  until  January,  but  the  impetuous  young  stage-driver,  * 
Phineas  Banning,  with  the  daring  of  his  twenty-four  years,40  had 
taken  his  chances  on  going  over  sometime  in  December,  before  the 
announcement  of  its  opening. 

He  was  a bridegroom  of  only  a month  and  a brand  new  brother- 
in-law  to  W.  T.  B.  Sanford  the  contractor  who  had  given  him  his  first 
job  in  California.41  In  the  mad  tumble  of  his  coach  and  flying  mustangs 
he  must  have  been  quite  conscious  of  what  he  had  done.  He  had 
wrecked  a part  of  Sanford’s  new  road.  No  wonder  he  sent  back  in 
hot  haste  for  help  from  his  partner  Don  David  Alexander  and  asked 
him  to  send  up  fifty  men  to  the  San  Fernando  Pass.  He  was  in  a hurry 
to  have  put  back  in  shape  again  the  parts  of  his  new  brother-in-law’s 
road  that  in  his  wild  descent  he  had  “knocked  out  of  joint.”  But  that 
stage,  with  young  Banning  himself  on  the  box,  was  the  “first  stage 
that  ever  went  out  of  the  Valley  of  the  Angels  to  astonish  the  aborigines 
in  the  mountain  fastnesses  beyond.”42 

Remembering  back  almost  thirty  years,  Major  Horace  Bell  who 
was  twenty-four  himself  at  the  time,  said  that  the  brush  into  which 
young  Banning  ended  his  impetuous  descent,  twenty  years  later  was 
cleared  away  for  the  tunnel  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad.43  The 
new  road  to  Fort  Tejon,  as  we  have  seen,  in  December  1854  was  more 
than  a “trail  going  over  the  San  Fernando  Pass.”  It  is  about  a mile  to 

^Their  names  are  on  the  first  two  pages  of  the  account  rendered  by  Sanford  and  Carson. 

^he  name  San  Fernando  Pass  used  on  the  new  road. 

^The  Story  of  El  Tejon.  Part  Two.  Arthur  Woodward,  p.  69. 

^Phineas  Banning  born  Aug.  19,  1830.  Banning  Genealogy. 

41 Cattle  on  a Thousand  Hills.  Robert  Glass  Cleland,  footnote  p.  204. 

42 Reminiscences  of  a Ranger.  Major  Horace  Bell,  p.  324. 

43 Ibid . 
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the  southeast  of  the  Southern  Pacific  tunnel.  The  Cuesta  Viejo  was 
still  further  to  the  southeast,  from  the  new  San  Fernando  Pass. 

1855  January  23.  Daily  Alta  California,  San  Francisco. 
Advertisement: 

“For  Kern  River  Gold  Mines 
Via  San  Pedro 

The  subscribers  beg  to  inform  the  public  that  they 
have  completed  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
running  a line  of  stages  and  a train  of  wagons  and 
pacl{  mules  from  this  point  to  the  Kern  River  gold 
mines  stopping  at  Los  Angeles,  San  Fernando 
Mission,  Lake  Elizabeth,  Fort  Tejon,  Gody  and 
Bishop’s  Rancho"  and  the  Indian  Reservation.  Goods 
will  be  receipted  for  in  San  Pedro  and  delivered  at 
any  of  the  above  points  or  at  White  River.40 

Alexander  and  Banning 
San  Pedro,  January,  1855.”^ 

1855  January  25.  Southern  Californian,  Los  Angeles. 

“The  pass  over  the  San  Fernando  Mountain  is  now  travelled 
by  heavily  loaded  teams,  and  through  which  all  the  supplies  for  the 
Indian  Reservation  and  the  Military  Post  at  the  Tejon  will  in  future 
be  received.” 

1855  February.  “Don  David  Alexander  and  the  writer  here-of47  passed 
over  (the  San  Fernando  Pass)  with  a train  of  heavy  ten-mule 
teams  which  was  the  first  train  going  north.  We  had  a terrible  time 
of  it,  however,  and  in  the  San  Francisquito  canon  were  caught  in  a 
snow-storm  and  we  were  three  days  going  one  mile,  building  our 
road  as  we  advanced.” 

3:855  JULY  3-  On  the  third  day  of  July,  the  military  band  from  Fort 
Tejon  crossed  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  It  was  resplendent  in  the 
uniform  of  the  dragoons,  brass-buttoned,  long,  dark  blue  coats,  and 
light  blue  trousers,  both  with  orange  trim.  The  crowning  touch  was 

^On  the  Tejon  Reserve.  The  Story  of  El  Tejon.  Part  Two.  Arthur  Woodward,  p.  42. 

^White  River  was  a mining  camp  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  some  40  miles  from 
Visalia  on  the  road  to  the  Kern  River  mines.  At  one  time  it  was  called  Tailholt. 

The  Story  of  El  Tejon.  Part  Two.  Arthur  Woodward,  p.  70. 

41 Reminiscences  of  a Ranger.  Major  Horace  Bell,  p.  324.  Don  David,  forty-two,  Horace  Bell, 
twenty-four. 
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the  “shako,”  a dark  blue  pill-box  cap  with  a small  visor.  A shining 
brass  mount  in  front  held  a yellow  pom  pom  of  wool  jauntily  above 
the  tall  crown  necessitating  a leather  strap  under  the  chin  to  hold  the 
head  piece  on.48 

The  colorful  soldiers  of  the  band  came  riding  up  the  new  San 
Fernando  Pass  and  through  the  high  cut  in  the  rock  on  the  summit. 
It  was  still  a tough  climb  for  the  scrambling,  hard  breathing  cavalry 
horses,  but  certainly  an  improvement  over  the  Cuesta  Viejo.  The 
presence  in  the  pueblo  on  the  4th  of  July,  of  the  highly  decorative 
military  band  from  Fort  Tejon,48  with  its  stirring  music,  may  have 
been  in  part,  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  new  San  Fernando 
road  and  the  new  San  Fernando  Pass  across  the  mountain. 

he  Story  of  El  Tejon.  Part. Two.  Arthur  Woodward,  p.  65. 
i0Sixty  Years  in  Southern  California.  Harris  Newmark,  p.  157. 


To  Be  Continued 


Saints’  Names  In  California 


By  Henry  Raup  Wagner 


The  recent  appearance  of  Mr.  Phil  Townsend  Hanna’s  Dictionary 
[ of  California  Land  Names  calls  to  my  mind  the  list  of  saints,  formed 
by  me  about  ten  years  ago,  whose  names  are  emblazoned  on  the  map 
of  California.  I intended  at  the  time  to  publish  the  list  in  my  Cartog- 
raphy of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America  but  desisted  as  that  work 
assumed  formidable  proportions. 

The  beginning  of  the  practice  of  naming  places  after  saints  is 
lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  past,  but  for  our  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to 
note  that  in  the  New  world  it  was  first  made  use  of  by  Colon,  and 
was  subsequently  employed  by  nearly  all  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
discoverers,  and  to  some  extent,  by  those  of  other  nationalities.  By 
noting  the  day  on  which  some  saint  is  honored  in  the  calendar  we 
can  approximately  fix  the  day  on  which  his  or  her  name  was  given 
and  in  some  cases  even  the  year.  As  an  example  of  the  latter  I can  cite 
the  naming  of  Trinidad  Bay  in  California,  which  took  place  on  June 
| ii,  1775.  Even  if  we  did  not  know  the  year,  having  the  day  of  the 
j month  we  could  deduce  the  year  from  the  name.  The  port  was  named 
I “Santissima  Trinidad”  or  in  English,  the  Holy  Trinity.  This  feast  is 
| celebrated  on  the  eighth  Sunday  after  Easter.  As  the  name  was  given 
; to  the  bay  on  Sunday,  June  11,  Easter  was  necessarily  eight  Sundays 
before,  that  is,  on  April  16.  By  reference  to  any  book  for  calculating 
dates  we  find  that  Easter  occurred  between  the  years  1752  and  1796  on 
April  16  only  in  1775  and  1786.  Even  if  we  did  not  therefore  know 
that  the  year  was  1775  our  general  knowledge  of  Spanish  expeditions 
to  the  Northwest  Coast  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  11s  that  that 
1 particular  Sunday,  June  11,  occurred  in  the  year  1775.  If  we  can  tie 
the  name  in  with  other  discoveries  on  known  saints’  days  as  indicated 
by  a sequence  we  may  approximate  the  day  and  month  when  some 
I name  given  on  that  of  a movable  feast  was  applied  and  from  this 
deduce  the  year.  Without  the  occurrence  in  such  a sequence  of  one  or 
more  names  before  and  after  some  movable  feast  about  the  only  thing 
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of  value  to  be  derived  from  a study  of  the  names  in  such  a case  is  a 
determination  of  the  direction  in  which  the  expedition  was  moving. 

All  the  movable  feasts,  I believe,  are  based  on  the  occurrence  of 
Easter,  known  as  the  Pascua  de  resurrection  in  Spanish.  The  fixing 
of  Easter  is  done  each  year  by  means  of  a complicated  method  not 
necessary  to  explain  here.  Every  Sunday,  beginning  two  weeks  before 
Easter  to  that  of  Trinity  Sunday,  has  some  special  name,  although 
only  a few  of  these  were  in  common  use.  Besides  Trinidad,  those  in 
greatest  use  were:  Espiritu  Santo,  which  is  the  same  as  Pentecost  or 
Whitsunday  in  English,  and  that  of  Corpus  Christi  which  occurs  on 
the  first  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday.  All  of  these  names  were 
favorite  ones  with  the  early  discoverers. 

The  Roman  martyrology  is  said  to  contain  some  30,000  saints,  but 
in  the  calendars  in  use  in  different  countries  only  the  special  saints 
of  such  countries  are  included,  together  with  the  more  important  ones 
of  the  Roman  calendar.  It  is  likely  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Roman  martyrologies  were  generally  in  use.  I possess  one  dated 
Venice,  1576,  and  another  printed  in  Salamanca  in  1584,  and  have 
examined  a book  of  hours  printed  in  Valencia,  Spain,  in  i486.  The 
Salamanca  one  was  published  after  the  change  in  the  calendar  made 
by  Gregory  XIII  in  1582,  but  the  dates  of  saint’s  days  were  not 
changed,  nor  have  they  been  changed  to  this  day.  Although  published 
in  Salamanca  this  edition  is  more  complete  than  that  of  1576,  but  it 
lays  no  special  stress  on  Spanish  saints.  A meager  but  interesting 
calendar  is  found  in  Pedro  de  Medina’s  Arte  de  Navegar  of  1545.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  standard  martyrology. 

The  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  and  the  numerous  actas 
sanctorum  are  much  more  specific  in  relation  to  various  of  the  more 
prominent  saints.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  a Jesuit 
named  Heribert  Rosweyde  conceived  the  idea  of  publishing  eighteen 
volumes  of  the  lives  of  the  saints  collected  from  various  manuscripts. 
Another  Jesuit  father,  John  Bolland,  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the 
project  after  the  death  of  the  projector.  In  1643  two  volumes  appeared 
for  January  and  the  last  volume,  Volume  3 of  October,  appeared  in 
1770.  After  the  re-establishment  of  the  Society  the  work  was  again 
taken  up  and  a few  more  volumes  appeared  up  to  1902  but  it  seems 
that  December  has  never  yet  been  finished.  This  acta  sanctorum  now 
consists  of  sixty-three  volumes  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  fundamental 
basis  for  almost  all  which  has  since  appeared  on  the  subject.  I append 
a short  list  of  works  that  I have  used: 

Zeitrechnung  des  Deutschen  Mittelalters  und  der  Neuzeit.  Hannover, 

1898,  by  Dr.  Herman  Grotefrend. 

This  is  a most  useful  compendium  of  this  character  with  an  alpha- 
betical list  as  well  as  that  of  the  different  orders. 
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Repertoire  des  sources  historiques  du  Moyen  Age.  Paris,  Alphonse 
Picard,  1905,  2 volumes,  by  Chevalier  Ulysse. 

Saints  and  other  Emblems.  London,  T.  Werner  Laurie  Ltd.  1916,  by 
Maurice  and  Wilfred  Drake. 

Clave  de  la  Espaha  Sagrada.  Coleccion  de  Documentos  Ineditos  para 
la  historia  de  Espaha.  Tomo  XXII.  Madrid,  1855. 

This  is  a summary  of  the  Espana  Sagrada,  a work  which  was 
initiated  in  1747  and  at  the  time  of  editing  this  Clave  had  reached 
forty-eight  volumes.  In  the  Clave  the  “Calendario  Espanol”  is  not  the 
church  calendar  of  the  day  but  a list  of  the  various  saints,  those  who 
had  been  born  in  Spain  or  those  who  had  visited  Spain,  or  those  who 
had  never  been  in  Spain,  but  had  been  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
Spanish  church.  The  principal  object  of  the  work  was  to  purge  the 
Spanish  calendar  of  the  fables  with  which  it  had  been  cluttered  up 
at  that  time. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  following  list  has  been  made  up 
chiefly  from  the  Espana  Sagrada  and  the  calendar  of  Grotefrend  with 
very  considerable  assistance  from  the  Calendarios  published  in  Mexico 
'at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Mariano  de  Zuniga  y 
Ontriveros.  This  last  is  naturally  a Spanish  calendar,  and  curiously 
enough  it  is  still  to  a very  large  extent  in  use  in  Mexico,  as  can  be  seen 
by  comparison  with  one  printed  in  Spanish  in  El  Paso  in  1938.  The 
familiar  saints  are  still  venerated  in  that  church  although  there  are  a 
number  of  new  ones  which  had  evidently  been  canonized  in  the  last 
one  hundred  years  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

All  places  were  not  necessarily  named  after  the  saints  com- 
memorated on  the  day  of  naming.  In  some  cases  a favorite  saint  whose 
day  was  near  was  honored,  sometimes  on  the  octave  of  the  saint  and 
sometimes  on  the  vigil,  that  is  the  day  before.  In  other  cases  places 
were  named  after  individuals  canonized  for  the  occasion,  and  in  others 
the  ruling  sovereign’s  name  was  thus  used.  In  the  later  explorations 
of  the  eighteenth  century  at  times  no  connection  can  be  traced  between 
the  saint’s  name  used  and  his  day  which  was  far  removed. 

In  calendars  there  is  very  rarely  a mention  of  more  than  two 
saints  on  any  one  day  and  usually  only  one.  In  the  early  ones  there 
are  a number  of  blank  days,  that  is,  days  with  no  saints  assigned  to 
them,  although  in  the  Roman  martyrologies  there  are  no  blank  days. 
As  time  went  on  many  more  men  and  women  were  canonized  and 
frequently  in  the  later  calendars  these  will  be  found  replacing  the 
older  ones.  The  apostles  and  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
and  the  Virgin  Mary  will  be  found  in  the  earliest  as  well  as  in  the 
latest,  in  which  the  various  manifestations  of  the  Virgin  Mary  were 
ever-increasing.  In  the  later  calendars  some  changes  were  also  made 
in  the  dates  on  which  certain  saints  or  events  are  celebrated. 
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In  investigating  this  matter  we  must  take  into  consideration 
the  saints  can  be  for  this  purpose  divided  into  three  classes:  Those 
universally  in  use  by  the  Church,  those  in  use  in  particular  countries 
such  as  Spain,  Italy  and  England,  and  those  favored  by  particular 
orders  as  Franciscans,  Dominicans  and  Jesuits.  As  practically  every 
Spanish  sea  and  land  expedition  to  what  is  now  the  state  of  California 
was  accompanied  by  members  of  the  Franciscan  order  or  Carmelites 
(a  branch  of  the  same  order)  we  will  find  that  all  California  places 
named  for  saints  are  from  those  in  the  Franciscan  calendar  or  were 
special  Spanish  saints.  I cannot  find  a single  place  named  for  any 
Dominican,  Augustinian,  or  Jesuit  saint  before  1846,  the  end  of  the 
Mexican  regime  in  California,  except  one  named  by  Father  Juan 
Crespi  during  the  Portola  expedition  of  1769.  He  was  a native  of 
Mallorca  and  probably  carried  a Catalan  calendar  which  evidently 
included  the  names  of  some  saints  recently  canonized  of  other  orders 
or  secular  priests  whom  he  wished  to  honor.  Many  of  these  have 
survived,  but  the  soldiers  evidently  did  not  like  some  of  them  and 
bestowed  some  descriptive  name  as  an  alternative,  many  of  which  are 
still  in  use.  A few  of  these  follow: 


Gaviota,  named  San  Luis  Rey 

Punta  Almejas,  named  San  Pedro 

Carpinteria,  named  San  Roque 

Oso  Flaco,  named  San  Juan  de  Perucia  and  San  Pedro  de  Sacro 
Terrato 

Pajaro,  named  Santa  Ana 

Francisco  de  Ulloa  was  the  earliest  discoverer  but  he  only  reached 
as  far  as  Cedros  Island.  Drake  is  supposed  to  have  honored  one  saint 
and  two  centuries  later  Captain  James  Cook  honored  a few  more. 
Even  the  Russians  employed  saints’  names  during  the  voyage  of  Bering 
and  Chirikof.  Mainly,  however,  the  present  abundance  of  saints’  names 
on  the  coast  is  due  to  Spanish  explorers.  Cabrillo  and  Vizcaino  both 
gave  many  and  those  of  Vizcaino  are  largely  in  use  today.  In  the  later 
period  of  exploration,  after  1769,  it  is  curious  to  note  the  different 
methods  employed  by  discoverers  in  naming  places.  I do  not  recall 
that  either  Malaspina  or  La  Perouse  honored  a single  saint.  Both  were 
inclined  to  be  freethinkers  and  largely  honored  individuals,  officials 
in  service  with  them,  or  higher  officials  in  their  native  countries,  seldom 
using  descriptive  names. 

Father  Juan  Crespi  has  the  honor  of  having  been  the  most  prodigal 
of  any  discoverer  of  the  era  in  bestowing  saints’  names  on  places.  He 
gave  a saint’s  name  to  almost  every  place  at  which  the  Portola  expedi- 
tion stopped.  Many  of  these  have  survived,  but  in  other  cases  alternative 
names  given  by  the  soldiers  have  had  a longer  life;  one  reason  perhaps 
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was  that  they  were  more  picturesque.  Father  Crespi  must  have  had  a 
calendar  which  contained  numbers  of  recently  canonized  individuals 
unfamiliar  to  Spanish  soldiers.  The  names  given  by  Father  Crespi 
were  mostly  to  Indian  rancherias  and  except  possibly  as  names  for 
ranches  were  never  used  in  after  years.  Besides  he  several  times  applied 
names  of  saints  without  reference  to  the  days  on  which  they  were 
honored;  for  example,  Santo  Domingo. 

In  more  recent  times,  since  the  great  increase  of  population  in 
Southern  California,  numerous  places  have  been  named  after  saints, 
usually  because  the  promoters  of  these  towns  liked  the  name,  and 
without  any  knowledge  of  either  the  saint  himself  or  of  the  day  on 
which  his  feast  is  celebrated.  Since  many  such  names  appear  in  the 
following  list  it  is  well  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind. 

This  is  only  a partial  list  of  the  names  of  saints  bestowed  by 
Spaniards  on  the  coasts  north  and  south  of  the  State  of  California. 
There  are  many  other  saints  in  the  martyrologies  of  the  same  names 
as  those  given  in  the  list.  There  are  more  than  forty  Pedros  in  the  list 
and  nearly  as  many  Juans,  but  those  in  the  appended  list  are  all  that 
were  honored  here. 


[Names  in  italics  are  no  longer  in  use,  except  possibly  as  names  of 
ranchos.] 

[Names  preceded  by  F are  in  the  Franciscan  calendar,  by  S in 
the  Spanish  calendar,  and  by  All,  in  all  calendars.] 

S Adriano - September  8 

All  Agustin August  28 

F Albino  (Albanus) March  1 

F Ale]o July  17 

F Ambrosio December  7 

S Ana  (diminutive  for  Anna) July  26 

All  Andres November  30 

S Angel  - - October  1 (now  October  2)  also  De  la  Guarda 

F Angela  de  Fulgino  (third  order  of  Franciscans)  - January  4 

Angel  Custodio October  1 

Anita  (diminutive  of  Ana) 

All  Anselmo March  18 

F Antonio  de  Abad January  17 

FS  Antonio  de  Padua June  13 

All  Ascension August  15 

F Barbara December  4 

Bartolome August  24 

All  Benito  - - March  21 
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S 

All 

FS 

FS 

S 

All 

S 

F 


S 

All 

S 

S 

All 

All 

All 


Berardo January  16 

Bernabe June  u 

Bernardino  de  Sena May  20 

Bernardo  of  Clarivaux August  20 

Bonifacio May  14,  January  8 

Brigida October  8 

Bruno October  6 

Buenaventura July  16  (formerly  14) 


Carlos  Borromeo 
Carmelo  (Our  Lady  of) 
Carpoforo  - 
Catalina  - 
Catalina  de  Sena 
Cayetano  [Gaetano] 

Clara  - - 

Clara  de  Montefalco 
Clemente  - - 

Conefundis  - 

Cruz 

Concepcion  - - 


September  4 

July  16 

- August  7,  December  10 

November  25 

April  30 

August  7 

August  12 

August  16 

November  23 

August  15 

May  3,  July  16,  September  14 

December  8 


S Daniel October  13 

Del  fin  a September  27 

Diegito  (probably  a diminutive  of  Diego)  - July  15 

S Diego  de  Alcala  - November  12  (now)  formerly  November  13 

Dimas March  25  or  27 

All  Dionisio  (the  Areopagite) October  8 

Dolores.  See  Nuestra  Senora  de  los. 

S Domingo August  4 


D Eduardo  (king  of  England)  - - January  5,  October  13 

(translation)  January  13  (Dominican  now  October  13) 


S Eleazario September  27 

Elena  - August  18,  September  5 (various  dates) 

Emidio  (Emigdio) August  5 

Estanislao March  15 

FS  Esteban December  26 

All  Felipe August  1 (May  1) 

FS  Felix May  30 


S Fernando,  rey  de  Espana May  30 
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S 

S 


F 

S 

F 

All 


All 


F 

S 

All 

S 

S 

S 


F 

All 

S 

All 

F 

S 

S 

S 


S 

All 

All 


Francisca  Viuda  Romana  - March  n now  (formerly  March  9) 


The  founder  of  the  Oblates 
Francisco  de  Assisi  - - October  4,  September  17,  Llagas 

(Stigmata)  December  12 

Francisco  de  Paula April  2 

Francisco  Solano July  24 

Gabriel,  Arcangel March  18 

Geronimo September  30 

Gertrudis August  17 

Gorgonio September  9 

Gregorio March  12 

Guadalupe December  12 

Guido  de  Cortona June  12 

Hipolito August  13 

Humiliana May  19 

lbon  [Ibonus] May  19 

lldefonso January  23 

Inez January  21 

Isabel November  5,  July  18 

Isidro  Labrador  - May  15  (ordinarily  May  10) 

Isodoro  (Archbishop  of  Seville)  - April  3 (formerly  April  4) 

Jacinto August  16  (November  17) 

Jacome  de  la  Marca July  15 

Joaquin March  20 

Jose March  19  (November  26) 

Jose  Cupertino September  12  (now  18th) 

Juan,  apostle December  27 

Juan  Ante  Portam May  6,  December  2 

Juan  Bautista  - June  24  (birthday)  August  29  (beheading) 
Juan  Capistrano  - - October  31  (formerly  October  23) 

Juan  de  Perusia August  29 

Juan  Nepomucemo  - May  16  (Crespi  October  23) 

Julian January  7 

Ladislao June  27 

Leandro March  13 

Lorenzo August  10 

Lucas October  18 
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F Lucia  [all  in  old  calendars] December  13S 

F Luis,  Obispo  de  Toulouse August  19  i 

F Luis,  rey  de  Francia August  251 

S Luis  Beltran  - October  7 (formerly  October  10) 3 

S Luis  Gonzaga June  2I|| 

Manuela June  24I 

All  Marcos April  25 1 

F Margarita  - - - July  2olt 

Maria  (All)  Anunciacion  - December  18 1 

(All)  Assumpcion  or  Transito  - - August  15  v 

(All)  Concepcion December  8 | 

Expectacion.  See  Anunciacion  - December  18  fj 

(All)  Natividad^ September  8 1 

(All)  Presentation November  21 1 

(All)  Purification February  2 ,| 

(All)  Visitation July  2 i 

All  Maria  Magdalena July  22 

S Marina July  18  I 

Marino September  4 I 

F Marta July  29  (now,  formerly  July  27)  | 

All  (?)  Martin November  n | 

All  Mateo  [Matias]  apostle September  21  IJ 

All  Matias  (Matthew)  apostle February  24  | 

Matilda  (Mathilda,  Matilde)  queen  of  Germany  - March  14  I 
Merced,  Nuestra  Sehora  de  la  September  24  I 

F Miguel,  arcangel September  29  j 

Monica  [an  Augustinian  saint] May  4 ) 

) 

All  Natividad,  Christ December  25  j 

Virgin  Mary September  8 ] 

Juan  Bautista June  24 

S Nicasio October  n 

F Nicolas  Tolentino September  10  ; 

All  Nicolas  de  Bari December  6 : 

S Nuestra  Sehora  del  Pilar October  12 

Nuestra  Sehora  de  Soledad October  9 ' 

F Nuestra  Sehora  de  los  Angeles August  2 

Nuestra  Sehora  de  Dolores  - - Friday  before  Holy  Week 

Nuestra  Sehora  de  la  Merced September  24 


Once  Mil  Virgines 
Onofre 


October  21 
June  12 
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F 

S 

F 

S 

S 

S 

s 

F 


s 
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Pablo,  conversion January  25 

Pablo  Commemoration  - June  30;  also  with  Pedro,  June  29 

Pantale 071 July  27 

Pasqual  Bailon May  17 

Paula February  20 

Pedro,  apostle January  18 

February  22 

August  1 

Pedro  y Pablo  - June  29  (November  30  in  Spanish  calendar) 

Pedro  de  Alcantara October  18 

Pedro  Amoliano  [de  Moliano] July  25 

Pedro,  martyr  in  Africa December  9 

Pedro,  martyr  in  Constantinople  - November  26 

Pedro  Pasqual  - December  6 

Pedro  Nolasco  [Mercedario] December  25 

Pedro  de  Regalado  - May  13  (Crespi  October  22) 

Pedro  de  Saxoferrato August  29 

Praxedes  de  los  Rosales July  21 

Quentin October  29 


Rafael  arcangel - 

Ramon 

Ramon  Nonato 

Reyes 

Rita  de  Cassis  [Augustinian] 

Rogerio  - 

Roque  [Carmelite] 

Rosa  de  Lima  [Dominican] 

Rosa  de  Viterbo 

Rosalia 


October  24 
June  21 
August  26 
January  6 
May  22 
March  14 
August  16 
August  30 
September  4 
September  4 


F Salvador 

All  Santiago  - - 

F Santiago  (the  less) 
Sebastian  - - 

F Seferino  (Pope)  - 
Severino  de  Ascoli 
F Silvestre  (Pope) 

Simeon  - 
S Simon  Labrador 
F Simon  Lipnica  - 
All  Simon  et  Jude  - 


March  18  (?)  September  29 

July  25 

- - May  1 

January  20 

August  26 

October  16 

December  31 

February  18 

July  1 

July  18 

October  28 
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F 

Sinforosa 

July  18  (formerly  July  27) 

Susanna 

August  11 

S 

Teresa  [Carmelite]  - 

October  15  (died  October  4) 

All 

Todos  Santos  - 

November  i 

All 

Tomas,  apostle  - 

December  21 

FS 

Tomas  de  Aquino  - 

March  7 

S 

Tomas  de  Villanueva 

All 

Trinidad 

Eighth  Sunday  after  Easter 

Verardo.  See  Berardo 

All 

Vicente 

S 

Vicente  Ferrer  [Dominican] 

January  22 

Vicente  de  Paul  - 

July  19 

The  Beginnings 
of 

California  Winegrowing* 

By  Irving  McKee 

Perhaps  California's  outstanding  contribution  to  American 
agriculture,  winegrowing,  was  conspicuously  associated  with  the 
original  settlement  and  early  growth  of  the  present  State. 

For  Spaniards,  of  course,  wine  possessed  fivefold  value:  nutri- 
tional, medicinal,  commercial,  social,  and  religious.  Understandable 
enough  Hernando  Cortes  had  thus  framed  the  law  for  all  New  Spain’s 
landholders  in  1524:  “Introducing  Spanish  vines  in  the  country  as 
much  as  possible,  they  are  required  to  graft  shoots  on  the  native 
[wild]  vine  stock  wrhich  they  have,  or  to  replant  it.”1 

The  records  now  available  do  not  specify  what  Spanish  variety 
was  first  grafted  upon  the  wild  grapevines  abundant  in  Mexico — or 
what,  if  any,  was  simply  transplanted.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a 
domestic  vine  was  imported  from  interior  Mexico  to  Lower  California 
and  there  cultivated  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Jesuit  mission- 
aries. By  1767,  at  least  three  Lower  California  vineyards — at  the 
missions  of  San  Francisco  Javier,  San  Ignacio,  and  Santa  Gertrudis — 
had  produced  grapes  and  wine.  Two  years  later  the  original  colonists 
I of  Upper  California  arrived  with  provisions  including  considerable 
; quantities  of  wine  and  brandy  procured  at  the  three  missions.2 

Moreover,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  signed  testimony  of  General 
Mariano  Guadalupe  Vallejo,  Father  Junipero  Serra  himself — the  prime 
mover  of  the  celebrated  expeditions — was  Upper  California’s  first 
viticulturist.  General  Vallejo’s  father,  Sergeant  Ignacio  Vallejo,  came 
to  San  Diego  in  1774;  he  remained  there  two  years  and  passed  the 
i test  of  his  life  in  association  with  California  missionaries.  The  younger 
i Vallejo,  himself  a winegrower  as  well  as  a lifelong  Californian,  wrote 
j in  1874:  “The  founders  of  this  country,  among  them  my  father,  Don 
| Ignacio  Vallejo,  told  me  that  the  Rev.  Fr.  Junipero  Serra,  of  most 

I *A  paper  read  before  a meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Branch  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 

tion at  Claremont,  California,  on  January  2,  1947. 
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celebrated  and  gracious  memory,  brought  from  Lower  CalifornS 
the  first  vines,  which  he  transplanted  to  the  Mission  of  San  Diego/ 
And  according  to  the  General’s  son-in-law,  another  winegrower  wit] 
a sense  of  history,  this  vital  operation  took  place  in  either  1769  or  I 
1 77 °-4 

Meager  as  it  is,  the  record  further  discloses  indications  of  vine-1 
yards  at  all  twenty-one  Upper  California  missions  in  the  course  ol 
the  next  two  generations.  We  are  told,  again  by  General  Vallejo,  that! 
grape  slips  from  San  Diego  were  planted  at  San  Antonio  and  Saril 
Gabriel,  both  founded  in  1771.  By  1824  the  domestic  vine  was  growing] 
at  Sonoma,  the  youngest  and  farthest  north  of  the  Franciscan  estab-| 
lishments.  Surviving  statistics  are  not  exactly  comparable,  pertaining! 
to  different  years,  but  they  indicate  in  a fashion  the  order  of  fourteen] 
missions  in  pioneer  California  viticulture: 


Mission 

No.  of  Vines 

Year 

San  Gabriel 

163,579 

1834 

San  Fernando 

32,000 

1835 

San  Buenaventura 

11,970 

1843 

San  Jose 

11,039 

j837 

San  Diego 

5,860 

1839 

San  Juan  Bautista 

5,200 

1845 

La  Soledad 

5,000 

1836 

San  Antonio 

4,000 

1845 

Santa  Barbara 

3,695 

1844 

San  Rafael 

2,000 

c.  1835 

Santa  Cruz 

1,210 

i835 

Sonoma 

1,000 

l824 

Santa  Clara 

650 

1845 

San  Miguel 

166 

1S37 

Factors  such  as  climate  and  soil  probably  account  for  the  obvious 
leadership  of  San  Gabriel,  San  Fernando,  San  Buenaventura,  and 
San  fose.  The  mission  method  of  cultivation  was  of  course  inadequate 
in  the  face  of  the  least  adverse  conditions.  It  consisted  usually  of 
scratching  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  a wood-bladed  plow,  then 
inserting  the  tender  shoots  in  holes  two  varas  apart  and  two  and  a 
half  feet  deep.  Irrigation,  however,  was  practiced  as  early  as  1793,  when 
Captain  George  Vancouver  noted  it  at  San  Buenaventura;  by  1835  it 
was  general  in  the  southern  missions/  The  vineyards’  product  ordin- 
arily and  appropriately  called  the  “Mission”  grape,  was  a large  reddish- 
black  berry,  maturing  early  and  full  of  sweet  juice.  From  it,  according 
to  the  preponderance  of  evidence,  descended  all  the  domestic  vines 
of  California  until  1833,  when  other  varieties  were  first  introduced. 
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Even  thereafter,  until  at  least  1865,  the  Mission  grape  overwhelmingly 
predominated  in  California  viticulture.7 

Wine-making  perhaps  commenced  before  the  first  domestic  grapes 
matured,  for  Californians  learned  early  to  press,  ferment,  and  even 
distill  the  juice  of  the  wild  fruit,  prevalent  in  the  northern  country 
as  in  Mexico.  The  superior,  cultivated  product,  however,  is  known  to 
have  been  poured  at  the  southern  missions  prior  to  1795.  In  1799 
some  wine,  and  the  prospect  of  sufficient  brandy  “for  moderate  con- 
sumption,” were  reported  at  five  missions — San  Gabriel,  San  Buena- 
ventura, San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Juan  Capistrano.  By  1808 
the  wineries  of  eight  more — San  Fernando,  San  Jose,  San  Antonio, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Francisco,  San  Miguel,  San  Luis  Rey,  and  San  Luis 
Obispo — won  places  in  the  annals.  Inventories  and  other  contemporary 
references  indicate  the  presence  of  homemade  wine  at  three  additional 
missions — Santa  Ynez,  La  Purisima,  and  Sonoma — before  their  sec- 
ularization in  1834.  For  the  five  remaining  missions,  the  existence  of 
vineyards  remains  the  best  evidence  of  their  vintages.8 

The  mission  technique  of  wine-making  involved,  apparently,  only 
a few  simple  steps.  Four  posts  were  erected,  each  four  feet  high,  form- 
ing a square  with  sides  of  two  and  a half  feet.  Over  the  tops  of  the 
posts  a raw  cowhide  was  fastened,  hair  down,  with  considerable  sag 
in  the  middle.  Into  this  went  the  grapes,  followed  by  an  Indian  laborer 
who  mashed  them  with  his  feet;  the  juice  dripped  into  a wooden  tub  or 
leather  bag,  fermented  “a  few  weeks”  or  “two  or  three  months” 
(depending,  probably,  on  the  temperature  of  the  air),  and  then  was 
drawn  off  to  be  drunk.  A white  variety  resulted  from  the  first  pressing, 
and  red  from  subsequent  ones  performed  with  a crude  wooden 
machine.  Aguardiente  (brandy)  was  distilled  from  the  residue;  stills 
consisted  of  covered  copper  jars  from  which,  when  heated,  tubes 
conveyed  the  condensed  liquor.9 

In  view  of  these  processes,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
half  dozen  contemporaries  whose  accounts  are  now  available  give  an 
almost  uniformly  favorable  verdict  upon  the  quality  of  mission  wines. 
The  most  thoroughgoing  analysis  is  that  of  Father  Narciso  Duran, 
winegrower  as  well  as  misionero  at  San  Jose  and  Santa  Barbara.  To 
Governor  Jose  Figueroa  in  1833,  Duran  sent  this  description  of  four 
types  of  mission  vintages:  “There  are  two  kinds  of  red  wine.  One  is 
dry,  but  very  good  for  the  table;  the  other  is  swTeet,  resembling  the 
juice  pressed  from  the  blackberries  and  so  rather  unpleasant.  There 
are  also  two  Linds  of  white  wine.  One  of  them  is  from  pure  grapes 
without  fermenting — I mean  from  pure  grape  juice  without  ferment- 
ing it  with  the  skins  of  the  pressed  grapes.  This  produces  the  white 
wine.  The  other  of  the  same  juice  is  fermented  with  a quantity  of 
grape  brandy.  These  two  make  a most  delicious  drink  for  the  dessert. 
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The  wine  from  the  pure  grape  juice  is  for  the  altar;  the  other  for  any 
use  whatever.”10 

Statistics  pertaining  to  the  quantity  of  wine  and  brandy  produced 
at  the  missions  are  scanty  and  inconclusive.  Santa  Clara  annually 
made  “about  twenty  barrels  of  wine,”  according  to  an  estimate  of 
1826 — which  does  not  specify  the  size  of  the  barrels.  Good  authority 
has  it  that  San  Fernando  yielded  two  thousand  gallons  each  of  wine 
and  brandy  per  year.  But,  judged  Father  Duran,  “the  best  wines  which 
I have  found  in  the  various  missions  are  those  of  San  Gabriel.”  This 
establishment  was  easily  first,  not  only  in  quality  but  in  quantity.  Its 
four  vineyards  (1834)  and  its  annual  production  of  more  than  thirty- 
five  thousand  gallons  of  wine  and  brandy  almost  conclusively  prove 
San  Gabriel  to  have  been  the  first  California  winery  of  substantial 

• n 

size. 

By  1820  the  mission  wine  industry  had  grown  so  large  that  Prefect 
Manuel  Payeras  formally  proposed  exportation  of  the  product.  Two 
years  afterward  Payeras  managed  to  contract  with  a British  company, 
headquarters  in  Peru,  for  three  years’  commerce,  and  the  business  is 
said  to  have  thrived  for  some  years.  But  the  missions’  comparatively 
brief  heyday,  in  winegrowing  as  in  other  endeavors,  came  to  an  abrupt 
close  with  secularization.  Some  for  a time  continued  to  produce  wine 
and  brandy  under  lay  supervision,  but  the  lead  had  been  wrested  from 
them.  Nevertheless,  their  contribution  to  the  latter-day  industry 
remains  substantial.  By  growing  the  Mission  grape  and  bequeathing 
it  (not  always,  it  is  true,  willingly)  to  their  successors,  the  misioneros 
first  demonstrated  California’s  pre-eminent  fitness  for  the  vine.  They 
produced  wines  of  sufficiently  high  quality  to  gain  a lasting  reputation 
up  and  down  the  coast.  They  trained  growers  who  carried  on  the 
craft.  As  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  summed  up:  “Viniculture  promised 
to  become  the  most  valuable  of  exports.  The  progress  . . . was  due  to 
the  friars  and  their  Indians,  who  were  the  only  industrious  hands  in 
the  country.”12 

Almost  as  early  as  the  padres,  a few  laymen  achieved  prominence 
as  winegrowers.  The  first  of  these  was  no  less  a personage  than 
Governor  Pedro  Fages;  in  1783,  half  a league  from  his  casa  real  at 
Monterey,  Fages  planted  “six  hundred  fruit  trees,  among  them  pears, 
apples,  peaches,  grapevines,  and  other  varieties.”13  The  vinous  labors 
of  Sergeant  Jose  Maria  Ortega  dated  back  to  at  least  1800,  when  he 
operated  a brandy  still  at  El  Refugio  rancho ; Ortega  and  his  numerous 
brothers  tended  the  vineyards  at  La  Purisima  mission  in  1810  and 
afterward,  and  were  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  “confidential 
agents”  of  the  friars  in  illegal  trading  activities.14  Most  celebrated, 
however,  was  Dona  Marcelina  Felix  Dominguez  of  Santa  Barbara. 
Sometime  between  1795  and  1815,  but  probably  nearer  the  later  year, 
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Dona  Marcelina  planted  a somewhat  fabulous  vine  at  Montecito;  by 
■i  187 6,  when  it  died  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial, 
this  vine  measured  56  inches  in  circumference  at  its  base  and  covered 
an  arbor  with  dimensions  of  115x78  feet.  Before  her  own  demise  in 
I 1865  at  the  reputed  age  of  105,  Doha  Marcelina  was  known  far  and 
] wide  as  “La  Vieja  de  la  Parra  Grande.”16 

The  evidence  suggests  that  winegrowing  went  hand  in  hand 
j with  the  establishment  of  California’s  presidios,  ranchos,  and  pueblos — 
1 1 as  it  had  in  the  case  of  the  missions.  For  example,  a large  vineyard  was 
‘ said  to  have  been  set  out  by  an  unidentified  layman  at  Los  Angeles 
| about  1803;  within  seventeen  years  tithes  on  Los  Angeles  grapes 
I amounted  to  thirteen  hundred  quarts  of  wine,  indicating  a secular 
f production  of  at  least  325  gallons  a year.  The  first  indentifiable  grower 
( in  the  southern  pueblo,  however,  was  an  American  named  Joseph 
Chapman,  who  functioned  as  mission  factotum  at  Santa  Ynez  and 
San  Gabriel  between  1820  and  1830.  With  mission  lore  and  mission 
I shoots  Chapman  planted  four  thousand  grapevines  at  Los  Angeles 
between  1824  and  1826,  to  become  the  first  American  grower  of  record 
in  California.  As  a French  visitor,  Auguste  Bernard  Duhaut-Cilly, 
saw  the  situation  in  1827,  Los  Angeles’  chief  crops  were  maize  and 
j grapes.  At  least  six  grape  growers  followed  Chapman  at  the  pueblo 
! during  the  ensuing  decade;  by  1831  the  vineyards  were  estimated  at 
[ one  hundred  acres  in  extent  with  one  hundred  thousand  vines.16 

“The  vine  succeeds  very  well,”  Duhaut-Cilly  observed  of  Los 
■ Angeles,  “but  wine  and  brandy  extracted  from  it  are  very  inferior  to 
the  exquisite  quality  of  the  grape  used  for  it,  and  I think  this  inferiority 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  making  rather  than  to  the  growth.”17  This 
unfavorable  circumstance  was  soon  to  be  remedied.  In  1833  Jean  Louis 
j Vignes,  another  Frenchman  of  discrimination  (as  well  as  an  appro- 
priate name),  settled  at  Los  Angeles.  Vignes  acquired  a tract  of  land 
: just  west  of  the  river,  laid  out  a vineyard  of  104  acres  in  the  heart  of 
f the  present  city,  and  quickly  established  a formidable  claim  to  the  title 
! of  first  professional  California  winegrower.  Until  then  California  had 
1 known  only  the  Mission  grape;  Vignes  was  the  first  to  import  Euro- 
I pean  varieties  direct  and  the  first  to  foresee  in  appropriate  terms  the 
| destiny  of  the  California  wine  industry.  William  Heath  Davis,  an 
I early  dealer  in  wines  and  Vignes’  close  friend,  thus  bears  witness  to 
I the  Frenchman’s  pioneering:  “At  that  early  day  [1833]  he  imported 

cuttings  of  different  varieties  of  grapes,  in  small  quantities,  which 
I were  put  up  with  great  care  and  sent  from  France  to  Boston;  thence 
they  came  out  in  the  vessels  trading  on  this  coast,  to  be  experimented 
with  in  wine  producing.  He  took  great  pride  in  the  business.  I regard 
| him  as  the  pioneer  not  only  in  wine  making  but  in  orange  cultivation, 

| he  being  the  first  man  to  raise  oranges  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  first  to 
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establish  a vineyard  of  any  pretension.  In  1833  I called  to  see  him  at  his 
house  and  found  him  well  established.  My  old  friend  was  overjoyed 
to  see  me  and  received  me  most  hospitably;  I remained  two  or  three 
days  with  him.  I was  a boy  at  that  time,  and  he  said  to  me  most 
warmly,  ‘William,  I only  regret  that  I am  not  of  your  age.  With  my 
knowledge  of  wine  and  orange  cultivation  and  of  the  soil  and  climate 
of  California,  I foresee  that  these  two  are  to  have  a great  future;  this  is 
just  the  place  to  grow  them  to  perfection.’  He  was  then  about  fifty 
years  old  [actually  fifty-four],  full  of  zeal  and  enterprise.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  valuable  men  who  ever  came  to  California,  and  the  father 
of  the  wine  industry  here.  He  had  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
extent  and  importance  of  this  interest  in  the  future.”18 

The  date  of  Vignes’  first  vintage  is  not  now  ascertainable,  but  the 
upward  limit  can  fairly  safely  be  set  at  1837,  for  in  1857  he  advertised 
some  of  his  wine  as  twenty  years  old.  He  was  thus  probably  the  first 
grower  to  age  his  vintages  in  quantity.™  Revisiting  in  1842,  Davis  was 
impressed  with  Vignes’  continuing  enthusiasm  and  the  quality  of  the 
aged  vintages:  “He  asked  me  if  I remembered  what  he  had  said  to  me 
when  I was  last  there,  about  the  California  wine,  its  importance  and 
value,  and  remarked  that  he  would  now  prove  to  me  that  his  pre- 
dictions were  correct,  and  would  show  me  what  he  could  do  for 
California.  He  then  took  me  and  a friend  into  his  cellar  and  showed 
us  the  different  vintages  stored  there,  and  brought  out  several  bottles 
of  his  old  wine,  which  were  tested  and  commended.  He  said  he  had 
written  home  to  France  representing  the  advantages  of  California  for 
wine  making,  telling  them  that  he  believed  the  day  would  come  when 
California  would  rival  ‘la  belle  France’  in  wine  producing  of  all 
varieties,  not  only  in  quantity,  but  in  quality,  not  even  excepting 
champagne;  and  that  he  had  also  induced  several  of  his  relations  and 
a number  of  his  more  intelligent  countrymen  to  come  to  California 
to  settle  near  Los  Angeles,  and  engage  in  the  business.  He  also  manu- 
factured aguardiente  [brandy]  in  considerable  quantities,  as  did  other 
wine  producers.  This  liquor  was  considered  by  the  old  settlers  as  a 
superior  article  when  three  or  four  years  old.  Beyond  that,  it  still 
improved  in  quality,  being  of  a finer  flavor,  entirely  pure,  and  was 
regarded  as  a wholesome  drink.  It  was  made  from  the  old  Mission 
grapes.  When  first  produced  it  was  clear  and  colorless,  like  gin  or 
alcohol,  but  gradually  assumed  a slight  tint  with  age,  and  when  six, 
eight  or  ten  years  old,  became  of  fine  amber  color,  and  was  then  a 
rich,  oily  liquor,  very  palatable.”"0 

How  many  friends  Vignes  induced  to  leave  France  to  engage  in 
California  winegrowing  cannot  now  be  calculated,  but  at  least  eight 
male  relatives  of  his  emigrated."1  To  Vignes,  in  large  measure,  must 
go  the  credit  for  the  fact  that,  by  1841,  Los  Angeles  was  producing 
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six  hundred  barrels  each  of  wine  and  brandy,  and  that  during  the 
’40’s  at  least  a dozen  additional  growers  won  prominence  in  the 
annals.  One  of  the  first  of  these  was  Vignes’  nephew,  Pierre  Sainsevain; 
when  he  joined  his  uncle  at  Los  Angeles,  in  1839,  Sainsevain  found 
“in  the  neighborhood  of  40,000  vines,  a very  good  cellar,  and  good 
casks.”  By  then  the  enterprise  was  widely  known  as  the  Aliso  Vineyard, 
having  derived  its  name  from  a giant  sycamore  marking  the  location 
of  the  winery  (at  the  corner  of  Aliso  and  Alameda  Streets  in  the 
present  city).  In  1840,  at  San  Pedro,  Sainsevain  loaded  the  ship  Mooson 
(sic)  with  Vignes’  wines  and  brandies,  and  sailed  for  the  ports  of 
Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco;  this  was  the  first  recorded 
shipment,  in  quantity  and  for  a considerable  distance,  of  California 
vintages.  Henceforth  Vignes,  and  the  other  Los  Angeles  growers  who 
quickly  followed  his  lead,  dispatched  shiploads  of  their  wines  to  the 
San  Francisco  market  at  a steadily  increasing  rate.22 

In  January,  1843,  Vignes  entertained  Commodore  Thomas  Ap 
Catesby  Jones,  soon  to  be  prominent  in  the  American  conquest  of 
California,  and  his  subordinate  officers  at  Aliso.  By  now  the  most 
extensive  winegrower  in  the  Far  West,  producing  as  much  as  forty 
thousand  gallons  annually,  Vignes  delighted  his  guests  with  generous 
samples,  some  eight  or  ten  years  old,  and  all  of  fine  quality.  Impres- 
sively large  quantities  of  wines,  stored  in  pipes,  now  occupied  several 
cellars.  “Vignes  presented  the  Commodore  and  the  officers,”  noted 
the  constant  Davis,  “with  several  barrels  of  this  choice  wine,  which 
was  gratefully  accepted.  He  remarked  that  he  desired  them  to  pre- 
serve some  of  it  to  take  to  Washington  to  give  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  he  might  know  what  excellent  wine  was  produced 
in  California.”23 

The  record  does  not  reveal  whether  President  Tyler  received  any 
of  this  wine,  but  the  gift  earned  for  Vignes  a high  mark  in  the  practice 
of  sound  public  relations.  His  success  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  more 
tangible  aspects  of  winegrowing,  gave  Los  Angeles  a stimulus  the 
results  of  which  were  almost  immediately  apparent.  Arriving  in  1847, 
Edwin  Bryant  was  impressed  by  the  abundant  yield  of  numerous  other 
Los  Angeles  vineyards,  some  containing  as  many  as  twenty  thousand 
vines,  and  by  the  quality  of  their  vintages."1 

But  early  secular  winegrowing  was  by  no  means  restricted  to 
Los  Angeles.  Of  San  Jose,  Captain  Otto  von  Kotzebue  remarked  in 
1824:  “The  houses  are  pleasant,  built  of  stone,  and  stand  in  the  midst 

of  orchards  and  hedges  bearing  luxuriant  clusters  of  the  richest 
grapes.”25  Davis  reported  two  extensive  vineyards  at  the  same  pueblo 
in  1837,  and  at  least  four  more  flourished  there  by  1850."°  In  1839  San 
Diego  was  credited  with  8,600  vines,  Santa  Isabel  5,860,  and  Santa 
Monica  8,000.^  When  Davis  visited  Santa  Ana  in  1847,  he  drank 
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“some  good  California  wine,  five  or  six  years  old,  manufactured  by 
Tomas  Yorba,”  and  purchased  several  hundred  dollars’  worth."8  Santa 
Barbara’s  winegrowers  produced  at  least  seven  hundred  gallons 
in  1850.29 

Upon  the  secularization  of  the  missions  in  1834,  General  Vallejo 
became  commandant  of  the  garrison  and  administrator  of  Sonoma 
mission.  According  to  Sir  George  Simpson,  a contemporary  visitor, 
the  General  replanted  the  mission’s  vines  in  1836,  placing  them  behind 
his  newly  erected  barracks,  and  in  1841  they  yielded  “twenty  barrels 
of  wine  and  four  of  spirits,  equal  to  sixteen  more  [barrels]  of  wine, 

| of  fifteen  gallons  each,  or  about  five  hundred  and  forty  gallons  in  all.”30 
In  1850,  with  grapes  bringing  “three  bits  a pound”  on  an  inflated  San 
Francisco  market,  Vallejo  was  reported  as  having  cleared  six  thousand 
dollars  on  his  crop — a substantial  sum  for  a rancher  in  those  days.31 
More  significantly,  Sonoma  Valley  was  now  climbing  to  its  present 
elevated  position  in  the  California  wine  industry. 

Placer  County  became  known  for  viticulture  long  before  the  era 
of  gold;  as  early  as  1824  Von  Kotzebue  had  recorded  a profusion  of 
wild  grapes  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  predicted  that  “the  vine 
might  be  cultivated  here  to  great  advantage.”32  In  1840,  at  New 
Helvetia,  John  Augustus  Sutter  commenced  distilling  brandy  which, 
within  another  year,  he  was  exchanging  for  much-needed  supplies. 
By  1848  domesticated  vines  from  San  Jose  had  taken  root  in  Placer 
County.33  The  Russians,  primary  concern  of  General  Vallejo,  were 
cultivating  two  thousand  grapevines  at  Fort  Ross  before  1841. 34  In 
Napa  County,  near  the  town  named  after  him,  George  Yount  planted 
I cuttings  of  the  Mission  grape  in  1838,  opening  another  famous  chapter 
I in  winegrowing.30  Just  east  of  Mount  Diablo,  near  the  present  Antioch, 

I Dr.  John  Marsh  in  1846  filled  several  casks  with  wine  and  brandy  from 
his  newly  established  press.36  And  in  1849  Elias  L.  Beard  acquired  the 
vineyard  of  Mission  San  Jose,  commencing  the  story  of  Alameda 
County’s  secular  viticulture.37 

But  the  moving  impulse  of  California  winegrowing,  after  the 
first  eighty  years,  still  came  from  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity.  Here 
William  Wolfskill,  trapper  and  trader  from  Kentucky  by  way  of  New 
Mexico,  commenced  in  1836  the  enterprise  which  in  1858  comprised 
fifty-five  thousand  bearing  vines.38  To  Los  Angeles  went  Peter  Lassen, 
the  almost  legendary  Swede  of  County  and  Peak  fame,  when,  about 
1850,  he  required  vines;  by  1882  the  original  Lassen  vineyard,  now 
owned  by  Senator  Leland  Stanford  and  named  Vina,  had  become 
the  largest  in  the  world.39 

The  fulfillment  of  Jean  Louis  Vignes’  prediction  was  well  on  its 
way  by  the  middle  of  the  century.  Davis’s  sketch  of  the  pioneer  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three  (1852)  is  eloquent:  “Don  Luis  was  truly  one  of 
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the  most  enlightened  pioneers  of  the  coast  ...  Vignes  was  then  quite 
old,  but  his  intellect  was  unimpaired.  The  Don  was  full  of  history  of 
wine  matters,  and  kept  up  a constant  stream  of  conversation,  proud 
of  his  success,  and  overflowing  with  brilliant  anticipation  of  the  future 
of  this  interest  in  which  he  was  so  wrapped  up,  as  bearing  upon  the 
State  and  its  commercial  importance  . . . His  choice  old  wine  could 
be  drunk  with  impunity.  It  had  an  agreeable,  exhilarating  and 
strengthening  effect,  but  no  unpleasant  after-consequences.  He  was 
known  by  everybody  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles,  and  appreciated. 
He  was  generous  to  the  poor;  in  their  distress  he  helped  them  in  bread, 
money  and  wine  ...  I am  sure  that  all  the  residents  of  California 
who  were  living  here  at  the  time  of  Don  Luis  will  endorse  what  I 
have  said  in  regard  to  him  and  his  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.”40 

The  U.  S.  Census  of  1850  credited  Los  Angeles  County  with  the 
production  of  57,355  gallons  of  wine.  This  figure  topped  Guernsey 
County,  Ohio — the  nearest  competitor  in  the  nation— by  more  than 
twenty  thousand  gallons.  California  thus  proved,  in  the  first  year  of 
its  Statehood,  that  it  contained  the  richest  wineland  in  the  United 
States — and  probably  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.41  For  this  Vignes 
was  undoubtedly  more  responsible  than  any  other  individual. 

Don  Luis’  example,  and  the  goldrush,  were  important  factors  in 
an  unprecedented  boom  in  California  winegrowing  during  the  ^o’s; 
many  of  the  immigrants  found  here  a surer  way  to  riches  than  the 
trail  to  the  mines.  In  1851  a newspaper  reporter  counted  105  vineyards 
in  Los  Angeles  County  alone,  twenty  of  them  within  the  present  city 
limits.43  Grapes  sold  at  eighty  cents  per  pound  at  Stockton.  In  such 
circumstances,  and  doubtless  feeling  the  weight  of  his  years,  Vignes 
decided  it  was  time  to  retire.  In  1855  he  sold  Aliso  to  Jean  Louis  Sain- 
sevain,  Pierre’s  brother,  for  forty-two  thousand  dollars.  Vignes  died 
at  Los  Angeles  seven  years  later.43  His  friend  Davis  composed  a suitable 
epitaph:  “It  is  to  be  hoped  that  historians  will  do  justice  to  his 
character,  his  labors  and  foresight.”44 
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Francisco,  1908-16),  III,  pp.  571-572.  Other  accounts  of  mission  wines  are  to  be  found  in 
Georg  H.  von  Langsdorff,  Voyages  and  Travels  in  Various  Parts  of  the  World  (2  vols.,  London, 
1813),  II,  pp.  1 61,  193;  Otto  von  Kotzebus,  A New  Voyage  Round  the  World  (2  vols.,  London, 
1830),  I,  p.  104;  Alexander  Forbes,  California  (London,  1839),  p.  204;  Simpson,  op.  cit., 
I,  pp.  166-167,  179-180;  Davis,  Seventy-five  Years  in  California  (San  Francisco,  1929),  p.  6; 
Auguste  Bernard  Duhaut-Cilly,  “Account  of  California,”  trans.  and  ed.  Charles  F.  Carter, 
California  Historical  Society  Quarterly,  VIII,  No.  3 (September,  1929),  p.  228. 

“Frederick  W.  Beechey,  Narrative  of  a Voyage  to  the  Pacific  (2  vols.,  London,  1831),  II,  p.  46; 
Bancroft,  California  Pastoral,  p.  90;  Engelhardt,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  pp.  571-572;  San  Fernando  Rey 
(Chicago,  1927),  pp.  121-125;  and  San  Gabriel  Mission  (San  Gabriel,  Calif.,  1927),  pp.  157-199; 
Theodore  H.  Hittell,  History  of  California  (4  vols.,  San  Francisco,  1898),  II,  p.  90;  Alfred 
Robinson,  Life  in  California  (San  Francisco,  1891),  p.  45;  Archives  of  California.  State  Papers. 
Missions.  VI,  pp.  12-15. 

“Bancroft,  History  of  California,  II,  pp.  475-477,  and  California  Pastoral,  p.  349;  Archives  of 
California.  Provincial  Records,  XI,  p.  60. 

“Translated  from  Archives  of  California.  Provincial  State  Papers,  XI,  p.  167. 

“Davis,  Seventy-five  Years  in  California,  p.  203;  Archivo  de  la  Mision  de  Santa  Barbara,  XIII, 
p.  351;  Bancroft,  History  of  California,  I,  pp.  641,  663;  II,  pp.  124,  249;  IV,  p.  761. 

15M.  Fannie  Merritt,  “Legend  of  the  Montecito  Grape-vine,”  Overland  Monthly,  IX  (December, 
1872),  pp.  519-522;  Bancroft,  History  of  California,  II,  p.  782;  VII,  p.  48. 

“Bancroft,  History  of  California,  II,  pp.  350,  545,  587,  612,  757;  IV,  pp.  708-709,  717;  Keller, 
op.  cit.,  II,  No.  253;  Duhaut-Cilly,  op.  cit.,  p.  31 1;  J.  Albert  Wilson,  History  of  Los  Angeles 
County  (Oakland,  1880),  p.  64;  Harris  Newmark,  Sixty  Years  in  Southern  California  (New 
York,  1926),  p.  198. 

“Duhaut-Cilly,  op.  cit.,  p.  246. 

“This  and  following  quotations  are  made  by  permission  of  John  Howell,  publisher  of  William 
H.  Davis,  Seventy-five  Years  in  California,  (San  Francisco,  1929),  pp.  120-121.  For  further 
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information  regarding  Vignes  see  San  Francisco  Alta  California,  February  2,  1862;  Bancroft, 
History  of  California,  V,  pp.  762-763;  Newmark,  op.  cit.,  p.  197. 


10Newmark,  op.  cit.,  p.  200. 

^Davis,  Seventy-five  Years  in  California,  p.  121. 

^Pierre  Sainsevain,  Jean  Louis  Sainsevain,  Jean  M.  Vignes,  and  Vital  Fernando  (all  nephews); 
Michel  Sainsevain,  Charles  Sainsevain,  Henri  Sainsevain,  and  Pierre  E.  Vignes.  Jean  Louis  Vignes 
was  a lifelong  bachelor.  Bancroft,  History  of  California.  V,  pp.  708,  762-763;  Newmark,  op.  cit., 
p.  198;  An  Illustrated  History  of  Los  Angeles  County  (Chicago,  1889),  p.  815;  San  Francisco 
Directory,  1862-81;  Daniel  Levy,  Les  Francises  en  Californie  (San  Francisco,  1884),  pp.  64-65. 

22Pierre  Sainsevain  to  Arpad  Haraszthy,  copy  of  a letter  dated  June  22,  1886,  in  Arpad 
Haraszthy,  The  Haraszthy  Family  (Ms.  in  Bancroft  Library),  pp.  46-48;  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library  to  the  author,  letter  dated  August  16,  1946;  Bancroft,  History  of  California,  V,  pp. 
762-763. 

“Davis,  Seventy-five  Years  in  California,  p.  120. 

“Edwin  Bryant,  What  1 Saw  in  California  (London,  1849),  pp.  352-353;  Bancroft,  History  of 
California,  II,  pp.  773-774;  III,  p.  757;  IV,  P-  7995  PP-  7°6,  7J7;  Pierre  Sainsevain,  op.  cit., 
pp.  46-48;  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  II,  No.  281;  Newmark,  op.  cit.,  pp.  199-202;  U.  S.  Census  Office, 
Seventh  Census,  1850. 

“Von  Kotzebue,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  100. 

“Davis,  Sixty  Years  in  California,  p.  479;  Bancroft,  History  of  California,  II,  pp.  637-638;  III, 
I PP-  783-784;  IV,  p.  697;  V,  p.  763;  VI,  p.  10;  Bryant,  op.  cit.,  pp.  266-267,  279,  298;  Bayard 
[ Taylor,  Eldorado  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1850),  I,  pp.  123,  125. 

I “Bancroft,  History  of  California,  III,  p.  619;  VII,  p.  46. 

' “Davis,  Sixty  Years  in  California,  p.  433. 

1 “U.  S.  Census  Office,  Seventh  Census,  1 850. 


“Simpson,  op.  cit.,  I,  pp.  179-180. 

“Sacramento  Transcript,  October  14,  1850;  San  Francisco  Pacific  News,  October  16,  1850. 

[ “Von  Kotzebue,  op.  cit.,  II,  pp.  143- 144. 

“Bancroft,  History  of  California,  IV,  pp.  135,  228-229;  V,  p.  753;  VI,  p.  483;  VII,  p.  47. 

[ “Bancroft,  History  of  California,  III,  pp.  600-601. 

I “California  Agricultural  Society,  Transactions,  1856,  p.  12. 

[ “Bryant,  op.  cit.,  pp.  266-267,  279,  298. 

I “San  Francisco  Alta  California,  December  15,  1855. 

“Bancroft,  History  of  California,  IV,  p.  691;  V,  pp.  779-780;  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  II,  No.  266. 

[ 30 Tehama  County,  California,  Illustrations  (San  Francisco,  1880),  pp.  14-15,  25;  Elizabeth 
I Gregg,  “The  History  of  the  Famous  Stanford  Ranch  at  Vina,  California,”  Overland  Monthly, 
LII,  No.  4 (October,  1908),  pp.  334-338. 


“Davis,  Seventy-five  Years  in  California,  p.  122. 
41U.  S.  Census  Office,  Seventh  Census,  1850. 


“Los  Angeles  Star,  July  26,  1851. 


“Sacramento  Transcript,  March  14,  1851;  San  Francisco  Alta  California,  February  2,  1862; 
An  Illustrated  History  of  Los  Angeles  County,  pp.  351-353. 


44Davis,  Seventy-five  Years  in  California,  p.  122. 
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By  J.  Gregg  Layne 

THE  BIG  BONANZA:  An  Authentic  Account  of  the  Discovery, 
History  and  Working  of  the  World-Renowned  Comstock  Lode 
of  Nevada.  By  Dan  De  Quille  (William  Wright)  Introduction  by 
Oscar  Lewis.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1947.  Pp.  436,  viii 
Index,  Ports.  Ills.  Map.  8vo.  $5.00. 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  a leading  exponent  of  fine  printing  among  the 
larger  publishers,  has  launched  a series  of  Western  Americana  wherein 
they  plan  to  reprint  several  of  the  worthwhile  out-of-print  books  of 
western  history.  They  have  chosen  for  their  first  reprint,  the  now  very 
scarce  Big  Bonanza  written  by  William  Wright,  of  the  famous  Terri- 
torial Enterprise  of  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  under  his  pseudonym  of 
Dan  De  Quille,  in  1876,  with  a second  edition  the  following  year. 

Both  the  first  two,  and  until  now  the  only  editions  of  The  Big 
Bonanza,  have  become  exceedingly  scarce,  and  since  the  book  is  the 
only  adequate  treatise  on  the  discovery  and  history  of  the  great  Com- 
stock Lode,  that  made  such  impress  on  the  history  of  the  country, 
Knopf’s  reprint  will  be  welcomed  by  both  student  and  collector. 

Dan  De  Quille,  long  the  editor  of  the  Territorial  Enterprise  and  a 
contemporary  of  Mark  Twain  on  that  journal,  wrote  the  book  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  already  famous  “Mark”  and  upon  the  order  of 
the  operators  of  the  great  silver  mines,  Mackay,  Fair,  Senator  Jones, 
and  the  fabulous  William  Ralston. 

The  Big  Bonanza  is  not  a history  of  the  Comstock  Lode  alone, 
but  might  well  be  called  a history  of  Virginia  City  and  its  environs 
from  the  first  great  silver  strike  until  the  devastating  fire  of  October, 
1875,  that  almost  wiped  out  the  town.  Dan  De  Quille  gives  interesting 
descriptions  of  the  aborigines  of  the  district,  the  Chinese  laborers  and 
the  miners  in  their  various  “pursuits  of  happiness.”  Even  the  technical 
description  of  the  mines  and  their  engineering  problems  make  interest- 
ing reading  when  written  by  Dan  De  Quille. 

So,  no  wonder  the  reprint,  The  Big  Bonanza,  is  welcomed  by 
readers,  students,  and  collectors  alike.  The  new  book  is  greatly 
enhanced  in  value  by  Oscar  Lewis’s  fine  twenty-five  page  introduction, 
in  which  he  tells  the  story  of  Dan  De  Quille  and  how  the  book  was 
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written.  No  editor  better  fitted  for  the  task  could  have  been  found 
than  Lewis,  who  knows  his  subject  so  well.  The  reprint  is  a beautiful 
piece  of  book  making.  The  illustrations  of  the  original  edition  have 
been  faithfully  reproduced,  and  have  been  improved  by  the  reproduc- 
tion, being  slightly  smaller  and  yet  just  as  clear,  while  a fine  portrait 
of  De  Quille,  a map  of  the  Comstock  Lode,  drawn  by  him,  and  a 
birds-eye  view  of  Virginia  City  have  been  added,  as  has  an  excellent 
index.  The  glossary  of  terms  contained  in  the  original  edition  has 
been  considerably  expanded.  Criticism  has  been  made  that  the  illustra- 
tion used  on  the  dust  jacket  of  the  new  book  was  pirated  from  Rich- 
ardson’s Beyond  the  Mississippi,  but  since  it  was  used  by  the  publisher 
in  the  original  edition  of  the  book  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  reproduced  in  the  reprint,  and  who  knows  but  that  Richardson 
didn’t  pirate  it  from  some  earlier  publication  on  California — we  do 
know  he  pirated  other  things! 

Alfred  A.  Knopf  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  production  of  a 
fine  book,  a reprint  of  one  of  the  scarce  pieces  of  Western  Americana. 


DENMARK  AND  SLESV1G  (1848-1864)  With  a Collection  of 

Illustrative  Letters  by  Daniel  Bruhn,  including  his  Letters  from 

California  and  Nevada  (1864-1872).  By  Waldemar  Westergaard. 

Oxford  University  Press,  London,  1946.  Pp.  143,  Maps,  Ills.  $2.75. 

Professor  Westergaard  of  the  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  spent  a year  of  study  in  Europe  during  1939-1940.  It  was 
while  living  near  Copenhagen,  at  the  home  of  Fru  Alice  Bruhn  Tvede, 
that  he  came  upon  the  letters  of  her  father,  Daniel  Bruhn,  that  make 
this  interesting  book.  They  add  material  of  value  to  printed  western 
Americana,  as  well  as  giving  a vivid  picture  of  the  loss  of  Slesvig  to 
Germany  after  the  heroic  struggle  made  by  Denmark. 

After  the  close  of  the  affair  between  Germany  and  Denmark, 
Bruhn  came  to  America,  where  he  spent  some  years  in  California  and 
Nevada.  The  nine  letters  from  the  west  coast,  that  Dr.  Westergaard 
has  included  in  his  book,  are  valuable  in  depicting  conditions  during 
the  ’Seventies  in  the  back  country  of  California  and  the  newly  settled 
regions  of  Nevada.  The  letters  give  detail  of  a horse  drive  across  the 
high  Sierra  from  California  to  Missouri,  and  conditions  in  the  new 
mining  country  of  Nevada. 

Dr.  Westergaard  has  arranged  the  series  of  letters,  filling  in  with 
historical  discourse  in  such  manner  that,  aside  from  interesting  read- 
ing, the  book  becomes  a valuable  adjunct  to  any  library  of  history, 
giving  as  it  does,  worthwhile  material  not  before  published. 
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FRANK  HINCKLEY:  California  Engineer  and  Rancher,  1838-1890. 

By  Edith  Parker  Hinckley.  Saunders  Press,  Claremont,  California 

1946.  Pp.  xvii,  149,  Ports.  Ills.  Fldg  Pit.  8vo.  $3.50. 

Here  is  an  unusual  piece  of  Calif orniana,  the  story  of  Frank 
Hinckley,  a pioneer  engineer  who  came  to  San  Francisco  during  the 
Civil  War  and  settled  in  San  Lorenzo,  Alameda  County,  where  he 
married  into  the  Meek  family,  one  of  the  large  property  holders  of 
that  section.  Later,  Hinckley  moved  his  young  family  to  the  Redlands 
district  of  Southern  California  where  he  established  himself  as  a 
rancher  on  the  property  that  was  once  the  old  Asistencia  to  San  Gabriel 
Mission. 

The  family  became  pioneers  of  the  new  community  of  Redlands 
and  one  of  the  sons,  George,  held  the  office  of  City  Engineer  of 
Redlands  for  many  years. 

The  book,  written  from  old  diaries  and  letters  belonging  to  the 
Meek  and  Hinckley  families,  makes  interesting  reading  and  is  a 
worthwhile  contribution  to  California  history,  touching  as  it  does,  life 
and  conditions  in  both  the  north  and  south  parts  of  the  state. 

Published  by  the  Saunders  Press  in  its  usual  pleasing  and  well 
designed  format,  it  is  a book  that  should  become  a collector’s  item, 
for  aside  from  its  historic  interest  the  edition  is  limited  to  five-hundred 
copies. 


DESERT  YARNS.  By  E.  I.  Edwards.  The  Ward  Ritchie  Press,  Los  j 

Angeles,  1946.  Pp.  41.  8vo.  $5.00. 

E.  I.  Edwards  has  spent  much  of  his  leisure  time  in  the  deserts  of 
California,  and  particularly  has  he  devoted  time  and  research  on  Death 
Valley.  His  fine  work,  The  Valley  Whose  Name  Is  Death,  published 
in  1940,  is  a most  complete  and  analytical  bibliography  of  that  great 
awesome  spot. 

Edwards  knows  his  deserts  and  in  Desert  Yarns  he  has  prepared 
twelve  worthwhile  lessons  that  any  of  us  might  well  take  to  heart. 

As  an  example  of  the  fine  printers  art,  the  little  book  stands  out 
among  the  many  fine  books  from  the  Ward  Ritchie  Press,  so  well 
known  for  its  fine  press  work.  The  edition  is  small,  but  two  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  have  been  printed. 
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LONE  WAR  TRAIL  OF  APACHE  KID.  By  Earle  R.  Forrest  and 

Edwin  B.  Hill.  Illustration  by  Charles  M.  Russell.  Trail’s  End 

Publishing  Co.,  Pasadena.  (1947)  Pp.  143,  Index,  Color  Plate, 

Ports,  Ills.,  End  Paper  Maps.  8vo.  $3.25.  De  Luxe  Edition  $5.00. 

Apache  Kid  helped  write  Arizona  history  just  as  surely  as  did  any 
man,  either  Indian  or  white,  who  lived  in  the  Territory  before  the  days 
of  its  statehood. 

The  Apache  Kid  has  been  the  subject  of  many  historical  sketches 
on  the  old  days  of  Arizona,  but  never,  until  now,  has  a full  length 
book  been  written  upon  his  life  and  activities.  This  new  book  by 
Earle  Forrest  and  Edwin  Hill,  published  by  the  Trail’s  End  Publishing 
Company,  whose  many  recent  books  are  becoming  so  well  known, 
is  a line  piece  of  work,  giving  the  story  of  Apache  Kid  from  his  boy- 
hood; through  his  service  as  an  Indian  police,  and  into  his  life  of 
crime;  following  his  many  crooked  trails  that  outdid  Geronimo  in 
their  intricacies.  But  the  kid  went  Geronimo  one  better  and  success- 
fully evaded  capture,  dying  in  one  of  his  many  mountain  hide-outs. 

The  authors  have  done  their  work  well,  and  of  particular  value 
are  the  several  appendices  that  give  sketches  of  Arizona  Pioneers  and 
other  data  bearing  upon  the  Apache  Kid’s  activities.  It  is  a scholarly 
work. 

Trail’s  End  Publishing  Company  merits  praise  for  this,  I think, 
the  best  looking  book  they  have  yet  published.  It  is  pleasingly  bound 
and  the  typography  is  excellent  and  well  designed.  The  illustrations 
are  fine  and  unusual,  particularly  so  the  colored  plate  of  Charley 
Russell’s,  “Mexican  Rurales.”  The  book  has  a good  index,  a good 
bibliography,  and  the  end  paper  maps  of  The  Lone  War  Trail  of 
Apache  Kid,  drawn  by  Clarence  Elsworth  are  especially  fine. 

Forrest  and  Hill’s  book  really  fills  a long  needed  want  in  Western 
Americana. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  TO  CALIFORNIA . By  Andrew  Child.  Intro- 
duction by  Lyle  H.  Wright.  N.  A.  Kovach,  Los  Angeles.  1946  Pp. 
60  (1)  Folding  Map,  Facsimile  Title  Page,  Ills.  8vo.  $3.00.  De  Luxe 
Edition  $12.50. 

Andrew  Child’s  guide  book,  Overland  Route  to  California,  first 
published  in  1852,  was  probably  the  most  popular  guide  book  used 
by  the  many  wagon  trains  that  traversed  the  plains  and  Rockies  to 
California  in  the  ’Fifties. 

N.  A.  Kovach,  who  is  so  admirably  reproducing  the  old  overland 
guides  and  narratives  in  his  new  California  Centennial  Series  has 
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chosen  Child’s  Guide  for  his  third  book  of  the  series,  and  his  choice 
is  well  made,  since  there  are  but  five  known  copies  of  the  original 
edition  of  this  rare  guide  in  existence  among  great  libraries  of  the 
world. 

The  Guide  describes  the  route  through  Council  Bluffs,  along  the 
Platte,  through  the  South  Pass  by  way  of  Sublette’s  and  Bear  River 
Cut-offs,  and  on  the  Truckee  River  Road  across  the  Sierras  into  Sacra- 
mento Valley.  It  was  probably  one  of  the  most  definite  guides  in  use 
in  the  early  days.  The  original  edition  had  no  map,  but  Kovach  has 
overcome  this  deficiency  by  supplying  a folding  map  that  was  used  in 
Horns  Overland  Guide , which  goes  well  with  the  book  and  increases 
its  value  as  a historical  document. 

Lyle  Wright’s  introduction  gives  insight  into  the  value  of  the 
book  as  regarded  by  its  users  across  the  plains,  and  also  describes  the 
original  edition,  from  which  this  reprint  was  copied,  now  in  the  Hunt- 
ington Library  at  San  Marino.  This  new  publication  is  well  illustrated 
and  the  well-designed  title  page  is  a work  of  art  by  John  B.  Goodman, 
who  also  designed  the  title  pages  of  the  previous  numbers  of  this 
Kovach  series. 

On  account  of  the  rarity  of  the  original  edition  of  Child’s  Guide, 
this  new  edition  will  fill  a long  felt  want  among  the  important 
libraries  throughout  the  country,  and  the  De  Luxe  edition,  so  beau- 
tifully bound  by  the  master  binder,  Mallotte,  and  printed  on  special 
paper,  has  already  become  a collector’s  item. 


TRAILS  1 RODE.  By  Con  Price.  Illustrations  by  Charles  M.  Russell.  ; 
Trail’s  End  Publishing  Co.,  Pasadena,  Calif.  (1947)  Pp.  262,  Index, 
Color  Plate,  Ports.  Ills.  8vo  $3.50.  De  Luxe  Edition  $5.50. 

Con  Price,  now  nearing  his  fourscore  milestone,  was  a partner  of  ; 
Charlie  Russell  on  the  Lazy  K-Y  Ranch  in  Montana,  and  in  this  fact  | 
probably  lies  the  chief  interest  the  majority  of  readers  will  find  in  his 
latest  book,  Trails  1 Rode.  Here  he  has  given  new  and  interesting 
stories  of  Russell  that  will  appeal  to  the  hundreds  of  collectors  of  • 
Russell  material  throughout  the  country.  j 

One  feature  of  Price’s  writing  that  merits  admiration  is  the  honest 
straight-forward  way  he  tells  his  story,  and  another  gratifying  thing 
he  does  is  to  stick  to  the  middle  of  the  road  in  his  diction.  He  can  call 
a horse,  a “horse”,  and  not  a “hoss”,  and  his  story  is  just  as  appealing 
as  if  he  used  every  outlandish  expression  he  ever  heard,  as  many 
writers  feel  they  have  to  do  when  writing  about  a cowboy. 

Con  Price  devotes  a full  chapter,  and  an  interesting  one  too,  to 
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his  “California  Cow  Experiences” — but  unfortunately  he  fails  to 
identify  the  ranches  he  worked  on  in  California,  as  he  has  always  done 
when  writing  his  Montana  experiences.  This  detracts  somewhat  from 
the  interest  the  chapter  would  have  created  had  he  done  so. 

His  chapter,  “Fading  of  the  Old  West”,  has  a pathos  that  draws  a 
sigh  from  those  of  us  who  love  the  romance  of  the  cow-boy  and  the 
cattle  trade  in  the  old  west.  The  last  chapter  in  the  book,  “Trails  I’ve 
Crossed”,  is  a well-written  tribute  to  his  many  friends  throughout  the 
country,  and  Con  gives  an  interesting  chat  about  each  of  the  men 
he  mentions. 

Trail’s  End  Publishing  Company  has  provided  the  book  with  a 
good  index.  The  illustrations  are  exceptionally  good,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  volume  has  been  improved  by  the  interesting  and  well  done 
chapter-head  drawings  by  Robert  Griffen. 
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SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


June  1947 


he  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  or- 


ganized in  1883,  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous 
activity  for  over  a half  a century.  Commencing  in  1886,  and  each 
year  until  1935,  the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935 
this  Quarterly  was  initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, each  March,  }une,  September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  stress 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer 
months,  and  at  least  once  a year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to 
some  spot  of  historic  significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the 
dues  and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  of- 
fered to  members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular 
membership  is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00 
per  year,  for  patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life 
membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly 
a publication  of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms will  be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of 
the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  editors  original  articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and 
other  material  bearing  upon  the  history  and  development  of  this 


The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.00  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.50  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 

Double  numbers  when  published  are  sold  at  $2.00  per  copy  to 
members,  $3.00  to  non-members. 


Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Southern  California,  2425  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles. 

All  articles  for  The  Quarterly  and  Book  Reviews  send  to  Editor  at 
1016  Selby  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 
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The  Editor’s  Page 


Book  dealers  are  essential  to  all  historically  minded  persons,  so 
Ernest  Dawson’s  article  on  the  early  book  dealers  of  Los  Angeles, 
in  this  number  of  The  Quarterly,  should  prove  extremely  interesting 
to  the  members  of  the  Historical  Society,  since  he  has  given  us  an 
excellent  article  that  will  stir  memories  of  long  ago  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  us.  The  portrait  of  C.  C.  Parker,  whom  Dawson  refers  to 
as  the  Dean  of  Los  Angeles  book  dealers,  was  taken  by  a former 
director  of  the  Historical  Society,  Don  Hill,  but  a short  time  before 
Mr.  Parker’s  death. 

Memories,  and  pleasant  ones,  will  be  revived  by  Marco  Newmark’s 
story  of  the  first  La  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles,  that  made  history,  gayety 
and  the  City’s  finest  publicity  to  the  world,  in  1894.  The  old  Fiestas 
probably  did  more  to  publicise  Los  Angeles  favorably  than  anything 
attempted,  up  to  their  time.  Mr.  Newmark’s  story  is  well  told  in 
this  issue  of  our  Quarterly. 

We  welcome  a new  contributor  to  The  Quarterly  in  this  number, 
Dr.  }.  N.  Bowman  of  Berkeley,  who’s  article  “The  Names  of  the  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Gabriel  Rivers”  will  clarify  many  points  of  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  readers  of  our  early  history  who  have  been  perplexed 
by  long  unused  geographical  names  found  in  early  narratives.  Dr. 
Bowman  also  prepared  the  map  accompanying  his  article. 

Another  installment  of  Mrs.  Ripley’s  monograph  on  the  old  San 
Fernando  Pass  will  appear  in  the  September  issue  of  The  Quarterly. 

J.  Gregg  Layne, 

Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board. 
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C.  C.  Parker 

“the  Dean  of  the  Los  Angeles  Booksellers” 

This  photograph  was  taken  but  a few  weeks  before 
Mr.  Parker’s  death. 


Los  Angeles  Booksellers  Fifty  Years  Ago 


By  Ernest  Dawson 


The  first  Los  Angeles  bookseller  was  probably  Samuel  Heilman, 
who  arrived  in  1855.  With  his  brother,  I.  M.  Heilman,  he  was  soon 
conducting  a general  store  and  in  1862  dissolved  the  partnership  and 
opened  a book  and  stationery  store. 

The  first  Los  Angeles  City  Directory  (1872)  carries  an  advertise- 
ment of  S.  Heilman,  95  Main  Street  and  8 Spring  Street.  He  is 
mentioned  as  “a  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  books,  stationery, 
cigars,  hardware,  paints,  glass,  etc,  etc,  new  music  and  books  received 
by  every  steamer.” 

In  1883  it  was  Heilman,  Stassforth  & Co.,  Books  and  Stationery. 
Later  the  firm  became  Grimes,  Stassforth  Stationery  Co.,  handling 
stationery  only.  It  continues  today  under  this  name  at  737  South 
Spring  Street. 

When  I came  to  Los  Angeles  in  1897  there  were  three  good  new 
bookstores  and  three  second  hand  bookshops  with  creditable  stocks. 
There  were  book  departments  in  “The  Peoples  Store”  on  North  Spring 
Street  (now  The  May  Co.)  and  in  the  Broadway  Department  Store 
but  they  carried  no  general  stock,  only  a few  juveniles  and  popular 
titles  and  “jumbo  books”  at  23c,  49c  and  98c. 

The  three  good  new  bookstores  were  C.  C.  Parker,  Stoll  and 
Thayer,  and  Fowler  and  Colwell. 

C.  C.  PARKER 

C.  C.  Parker  was  by  all  odds  the  Los  Angeles  bookseller.  Mr. 
Parker  came  from  Sedalia,  Missouri  where  he  had  been  a teacher  in 
a girls’  school.  I have  before  me  a paper-covered  volume  of  206  pages 
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Parker  s Choice  Selections  in  Poetry  and  Prose  for  Readings  and 
Recitations  No.  i,  compiled  and  arranged  by  C.  C.  Parker,  Instructor 
in  Elocution,  published  in  Sedalia,  Missouri,  1884. 

He  is  listed  in  the  1894  and  1895  Los  Angeles  Directories  as  a 
“teacher  of  elocution”  and  shortly  after  opened  his  bookstore  at  246 
South  Broadway.  I am  told  that  Mr.  Parker  inherited  a considerable 
sum  of  money,  and  invested  it  in  his  stock  of  books.  His  stock  repre- 
sented not  merely  best  sellers  but  classics,  reference  books  and  standard 
literature,  even  though  many  proved  to  be  slow  moving.  It  soon 
became  generally  agreed  among  travelling  salesmen  that  C.  C.  Parker 
carried  the  best  general  stock  of  books  of  any  bookstore  in  the 
United  States. 

As  Tom  Neal,  one  of  his  former  assistants  states,  “His  was  a 
stock  embracing  the  more  lasting  and  important  works  of  literature.” 

Mr.  Parker  was  a true  salesman;  he  loved  to  meet  people  and 
discuss  points  of  literary  merit  or  otherwise.  He  was  dogmatic,  often 
to  a fault,  but  he  knew  his  books  and  his  advice  was  much  sought  after. 

Mr.  Parker  gave  all  that  was  in  him  to  the  business,  yet  he  found 
time  to  creditably  serve  as  a member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of 
Education.  He  was  a member  of  the  famous  Sunset  Club  and  on  at 
least  two  occasions  used  his  dramatic  ability  to  good  effect  in  playing 
parts  in  Shakespeare  plays.  Quoting  Mr.  Neal  again,  “In  addition  to 
his  love  of  elocution  and  his  practice  of  bookselling,  he  had  one  hobby 
from  which  he  derived  a full  measure  of  satisfaction ; he  was  an  ardent 
admirer,  a keen,  enthusiastic  and  well  informed  follower  of  our  great 
national  pastime,  Baseball.” 

Mr.  Parker  did  a good  job  of  training  bookmen,  among  them 
Phil  Kubel,  for  many  years  manager  of  the  book  department  of 
Robinson’s;  Charles  Hixon,  buyer  for  Fowler  Brothers  and  Tom 
Neal,  of  Dawson’s  Book  Shop. 

STOLL  AND  THAYER 

In  1897  Stoll  and  Thayer  were  known  as  “The  Big  Bookstore,” 
at  139  South  Spring  Street,  moving  shortly  after  to  252-254  South 
Spring,  a commodious  store  with  a large  balcony. 

Both  partners  were  genial  and  friendly.  I recall  attending  book- 
sellers meetings  in  their  shop  with  S.  Stoll,  president,  and  R.  A. 
Fowler,  secretary,  and  the  banter  that  went  on  over  price  cutting  by 
department  stores  and  some  dealers. 

A daughter  of  Mr.  Thayer,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Slosson,  has  filled  in  gaps 
of  my  information  about  the  firm. 

Simon  Stoll,  in  1875  or  1876,  started  a small  business  selling 
magazines  and  newspapers  near  the  Post  Office.  The  1878  City 
Directory  lists  S.  Stoll  as  bookseller  and  newsdealer,  9 Spring  Street. 
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Not  long  after  John  Stearns  Thayer  was  hired  by  Mr.  Stoll  to  deliver 
newspapers.  In  1881  John  became  a clerk  of  S.  Stoll  and  in  1883 
became  one  of  the  partners  of  Stoll  and  Thayer,  117  North  Spring 
Street. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  famous  impresario,  Mr.  L.  E. 
Behymer  once  worked  for  Stoll  and  Thayer  and  managed  a branch 
book  and  stationery  store  for  them.  The  1894  City  Directory  lists 
Linden  E.  Behymer  as  Mgr.  Antiquarian  Bookstore,  117  West 
First  Street. 

John  S.  Thayer  apparently  had  a number  of  interests  outside  the 
book  business.  In  1888  he  is  listed  as  publisher  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Practitioner.  He  was  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Trade  until  it  was  merged  with  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  was  a charter  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Athletic 
Club.  Also  a member  of  the  Pioneer  Wheelman’s  Association,  taking 
part  in  the  bicycle  races  and  acting  as  starter  and  referee  for  races 
for  many  years. 

About  1907,  largely  owing  to  Mr.  Stoll’s  health,  the  business  was 
sold  to  a well-known  San  Francisco  firm,  Cunningham,  Curtis  and 
Welch,  which  a few  years  later  became  The  Crocker  Co. 

Mr.  Thayer  continued  his  business  actively  with  Ford,  Smith  and 
Little  Stationers  and  “Ye  Print  Shop”  (Thayer  and  Whitfield),  and 
later  became  connected  with  the  Appleton  Land,  Water  and  Power 
Co.  of  which  he  was  secretary  and  later  manager. 

Mr.  Thayer  died  October  28,  1931. 

Both  Mr.  Stoll  and  Mr.  Thayer  were  always  friendly  to  me  and 
both  of  them  would  occasionally  drop  in  at  my  first  shop  at  713  South 
Broadway  to  see  how  the  new  venture  was  going  and  to  give  me  a 
few  words  of  advice.  In  my  boyhood  days  both  men  were  considered 
the  Pioneer  Booksellers  of  Los  Angeles. 

FOWLER  BROTHERS 

Fowler  and  Colwell,  since  1900  Fowler  Brothers,  is  the  oldest 
bookstore  in  Los  Angeles.  J.  W.  Fowler  arrived  in  Los  Angeles 
December,  1884  from  Glenwood,  Iowa.  A brother-in-law  of  his, 
William  Addison  Colwell,  preceded  him,  and  his  brother  Robert  A. 
followed  him. 

Both  J.  W.  Fowler  and  W.  A.  Colwell  worked  for  Jones’  Book- 
store, northwest  corner  of  Second  and  Main  Street,  during  1887.  In 
February,  1888,  Fowler  and  Colwell  was  launched  around  the  corner 
from  Jones’  at  n West  Second  Street  which  with  a change  in  number- 
ing became  m West  Second  Street.  The  new  firm  made  a specialty 
of  Bibles,  Religious  books  and  Religious  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

In  1897  Fowler  and  Colwell,  which  had  recently  moved  to  a fine 
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new  store  at  221  West  Second,  carried  a big  stock  of  religious  books 
and  were  the  depository  for  Revell  and  other  publishers.  They  also 
carried  a good  line  of  stationery.  The  second  hand  books  were  con- 
signed to  the  basement  and  were  later  bought  by  J.  W.  Barbour  who 
opened  The  Ramona  Bookstore  on  Fifth  Street  between  Spring  and 
Broadway. 

Robert  A.  Fowler,  younger  brother  of  J.  W.,  was  with  the  firm 
all  this  time.  In  1900  he  bought  out  the  interest  of  Mr.  Colwell  and 
the  firm  became  Fowler  Brothers. 

In  February,  1908  they  moved  to  a modern  and  spacious  store 
at  543  South  Broadway.  In  1910  Willard  Goodwin,  a classmate  of 
mine  in  Los  Angeles  High  School,  acquired  stock  in  the  firm,  became 
and  continues  as  general  manager. 

September,  1913,  Fowler’s  moved  to  747  South  Broadway  where 
they  occupied  three  spacious  floors.  In  April,  1916,  R.  A.  Fowler,  due 
to  ill  health,  resigned  as  secretary-treasurer,  and  William  Ward 
Fowler,  son  of  J.  W.  Fowler  was  elected  in  his  place. 

In  1934,  in  the  midst  of  the  depression,  Fowler’s  moved  to  their 
present  fine  quarters  at  414  West  Sixth  Street. 

In  1938,  J.  W.  Fowler  and  Fowler  Brothers  celebrated  fifty  years 
in  the  business  in  Los  Angeles. 

J.  W.  Fowler  passed  away  August  5,  1940,  at  the  age  of  78. 

JONES’  BOOKSTORE 

Of  the  second  hand  booksellers  of  1897,  Frederick  D.  Jones  was 
a picturesque  and  aggressive  character.  I recall  well  the  big  rambling 
place,  with  balconies  and  crowded  aisles  at  226-28  West  First  Street. 
It  was  the  mecca  for  school  books,  old  and  new  for  a whole  genera- 
tion of  Los  Angeles  youth. 

Mr.  Jones  was  born  in  South  China,  Maine,  November  30,  1855. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  only  early  Los  Angeles  bookseller  to  get 
a college  education.  He  graduated  from  Haverford  College,  Haver- 
ford,  Pennsylvania,  June,  1882. 

He  came  to  Los  Angeles  from  Kansas  City  in  1886  and  January 
1887  opened  Jones’  Bookstore  at  45  South  Main  Street  and  a year  later 
at  53  South  Main  Street,  which  was  the  northwest  corner  of  Second 
and  Main. 

In  1890  he  moved  to  226  West  First  Street  where  his  shop  was 
a landmark  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  Jones  was  not  a rare  book  dealer,  but  was  a good  merchandiser 
of  all  kinds  of  secondhand  books.  He  had  large  sections  of  religious, 
medical,  reference,  and  law  books,  carrying  some  popular  titles  new. 
One  of  the  entrances  was  given  over  to  cheap  books,  2l/2 c,  5c,  10c  and 
25c  shelves  and  sections  which  always  made  for  attractive  browsing. 
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In  buying  libraries  I still  frequently  come  across  the  deep  pencil  marks 
of  Mr.  Jones  and  the  universal  rubber  stamp  with  which  he  “dis- 
figured” all  books  he  sold. 

Mr.  Jones  carried  quite  a stock  of  stationery,  manufactured  his 
own  ink,  published  a few  books  and  patented  and  marketed  a rapid 
addition  and  multiplication  device.  He  was  an  Odd  Fellow  and  was 
active  in  various  Civic  Organizations.  He  called  himself  an  “Evolu- 
tionary Socialist.” 

When,  in  1904  Jones’  Bookstore  was  incorporated,  several  of  his 
faithful  assistants  were  given  blocks  of  stock. 

Through  an  unfortunate  law  suit  Mr.  Jones  had  to  sell  his  in- 
terest in  the  store.  It  was  taken  over  by  some  of  the  clerks  and  with 
some  additional  capital  moved  to  a larger  place  on  Hill  Street  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh.  Later  there  was  a final  move  to  Sixth  Street, 
between  Hill  and  Olive,  where  during  the  Depression  of  the  Thirties 
it  disappeared.  After  Mr.  Jones  left  the  business,  new  books  and 
stationery  were  more  and  more  emphasized  and  finally  I bought  out 
all  that  was  left  of  the  old  book  department,  about  1930. 

/.  W.  SMITH 

If  there  was  such  a thing  as  a Rare  Book  Shop  when  I arrived  in 
Los  Angeles,  it  was  “The  Eclectic  Book  Store”  conducted  by  James 
Wallen  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith  handled  thousands  of  paper  covered  novels  and  ran 
a 5c  and  10c  exchange  system,  nevertheless  he  had  a real  flair  for 
scarce  and  valuable  books.  He  was  the  first  man  here  to  emphasize 
Californiana.  I started  my  interest  in  California  books  by  paying  him 
$1.75  for  a copy  of  William  Taylor’s  Life  in  California,  1858,  with 
curious  engravings.  There  was  a basement  and  an  attic  which  were 
reached  by  ladders,  both  containing  pickings  of  the  run  of  the  mill 
books  he  bought. 

The  first  mention  of  J.  W.  Smith  I find  is  as  a steward  in  the 
White  House,  listed  in  the  1881-2  City  Directory.  From  1883  to  1887 
he  was  conducting  the  Smith  Hotel  and  Restaurant  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Los  Angeles  and  Commercial  Streets.  In  1892  he  is  first 
mentioned  as  James  W.  Smith,  bookseller,  northwest  corner,  Second 
and  Main  Streets,  probably  the  store  room  formerly  occupied  by  Jones. 

He  continued  there  until  his  death  about  1901.  His  widow  carried 
on  for  some  years,  part  of  the  time  with  Henry  W.  Collins  as  manager. 
Mr.  Collins  had  been  17  years  with  the  firm  of  Edwin  Parsons  & Sons 
of  London.  He  was  probably  the  first  Los  Angeles  bookseller  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  Rare  Book  Trade. 

About  1905  Harold  Holmes  of  San  Francisco  bought  the  principal 
stock  and  Mr.  Collins  continued  on  his  own  for  awhile  with  what  was 
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left.  He  later  became  a partner  of  mine  until  his  death  in  1912.  I owe 
much  of  what  I know  about  rare  books  and  bibliography  to  Mr. 
Collins. 


HENRY  WARD 

I came  to  Los  Angeles  from  San  Luis  Obispo  in  November,  1897 
and  not  long  after  got  a job  with  Henry  Ward,  501-503  South  Spring 
Street  (where  the  Alexandria  Hotel  now  stands). 

Mr.  Ward  arrived  in  New  York  from  his  native  England  in  1891, 
sold  books  by  subscription.  He  represented  dictionary  publishers  in 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  and  landed  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  bottom 
of  the  depression  in  1894.  In  1895,  with  twenty-five  dollars  as  capital 
he  rented  space  from  Best’s  photographic  studio  at  507  South  Spring 
Street  for  $5.00  per  month.  His  specialty  became  paper-covered  novels 
which  he  sold  for  10c  to  25c  and  exchanged  books  of  a similar  nature 
for  5c. 

He  soon  outgrew  the  studio  table  and  took  about  a 20  x 50-foot 
store  at  503  South  Spring  Street,  later  adding  501  and  a room  facing 
Fifth  Street. 

When  I went  to  work  for  him,  January,  1898,  he  boasted  50,000 
paper  covered  novels  and  had  an  assortment  of  magazines  and  second 
hand  cloth  bound  books.  It  was  the  heyday  of  the  novels  of  Bertha 
M.  Clay,  Emma  D.  E.  N.  Southworth,  Charles  Garvice,  Sylvanus  Cob, 
Archibald  Clavering  Gunther,  and  the  dime  and  half  dime  thrillers 
of  Frank  Merriwell  and  Jesse  James. 

Mr.  Ward  moved  to  430  South  Broadway  about  1902  and  a few 
years  later  to  330  South  Broadway.  In  1911,  he  moved  to  Olive  Street, 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh,  when  shortly  after  failing  in  finances  and 
health,  his  stock  was  sold  to  other  dealers  and  a collection  taken  among 
booksellers  and  collectors,  which  enabled  him  to  enter  the  Hollenbeck 
Home  where  he  died  several  years  later. 

Mr.  Ward  was  an  energetic  merchandiser,  and  in  his  Broadway 
shops  introduced  a Rental  Library  of  modern  novels  which  I think 
must  have  been  one  of  the  early  ventures  of  the  kind  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Ward  was  a great  hand  at  “ticketing”  books  as  he  called  it, 
every  volume  was  plainly  marked  and  sets  had  a sign  showing  the 
price.  He  was  fond  of  putting  out  a big  set  of  Encyclopedias  or 
theology  for  95c  or  $1.95,  and  he  must  occasionally  have  let  some  very 
good  items  slip  through  his  hands,  if  the  stories  later  told  me  by 
Robert  E.  Cowan  and  Harold  Holmes  are  a criterion. 

My  principal  idea  in  writing  these  sketches  was  to  tell  of  the 
booksellers  of  half  a century  ago  but  there  are  several  other  names  that 
stand  out  who  came  a little  later  and  should  be  mentioned. 

Norman  C.  Holmes  came  from  San  Francisco  in  1900  and 
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established  at  257  South  Main  Street  a large  new  and  second  hand 
book  store.  He  was  soon  establishing  branches  on  Broadway,  Spring 
and  Hill.  At  present  his  big  store  is  located  at  814  West  Sixth  Street 
where  he  specializes  in  Technical  books,  remainders  and  a general 
stock  of  new  and  old  books. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  conducted  his  store,  or  stores  in  Los  Angeles 
longer  than  any  other  of  the  present  booksellers — 47  years. 

Stratford  and  Green  were  two  live  booksellers,  both  former  em- 
ployees of  Norman  C.  Holmes. 

Griest  and  Bauer  conducted  at  Seventh  and  Broadway  a good 
Old  and  Rare  Bookshop. 

In  April,  1905  at  713  South  Broadway  I entered  the  book  business 
on  my  own  as  Ernest  Dawson’s  Antique  Book  Shop.  Shortening  the 
name  to  Dawson’s  Book  Shop,  I moved  in  1908  to  518  South  Hill 
Street  and  in  1922  to  the  present  shop  at  627  South  Grand  Avenue. 
My  son  Glen  became  a partner  January,  1937.  So  far  as  I know,  the 
first  Rare  Book  Catalogue  to  be  issued  in  Los  Angeles  was  by  our 
shop,  December,  1907.  They  have  been  issued  continuously  ever  since. 

Adam  Clark  Vroman  established  in  Pasadena  in  1894  a new  book- 
store that  has  always  carried  a fine  stock  of  books  and  stationery. 

Finally  it  should  be  stated  that  the  Department  stores  have  gradu- 
ally improved  the  quality  of  their  book  departments  and  Robinson’s, 
Bullocks,  The  May  Company  and  The  Broadway  have  made  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  the  bookselling  development  of  Los  Angeles. 
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The  Names 
of  the 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Gabriel  Rivers 


By  J.  N.  Bowman,  Ph.  D. 


In  the  early  days  of  provincial  California  the  names  of  the 
streams  near  the  Mission  San  Gabriel  and  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles 
bore  different  names  from  those  at  present.  In  the  1850’s  and  early 
1860’s,  when  the  private  land  grant  patent  surveys  were  made,  some 
of  the  old  names  were  still  in  use,  and  the  reading  of  these  surveys  at 
present  in  terms  of  present  geographic  names  is  somewhat  confusing. 
By  the  end  of  the  ’6o’s  the  present  nomenclature  had  become  relatively 
fixed  and  continued  to  the  present. 

This  paper  deals  with  the  names  of  those  streams  near  the  Mission 
and  the  Pueblo  and  with  their  changes  down  to  the  end  of  the  ’6o’s. 
The  study  is  based  on  the  disenos  of  the  Mexican  land  grants,  the 
patent  surveys,  the  early  maps  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Surveyor, 
and  the  U.  S.  Quadrangle  maps. 

The  areas  between  and  around  Mission  San  Gabriel  and  Los 
Angeles  were  drained  by  two  main  streams,  the  present  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Gabriel  Rivers,  with  their  several  tributaries.  The  confusion 
of  names  found  in  the  disenos  on  the  one  hand  and  the  present  maps 
on  the  other,  is  primarily  relative  to  the  tributary  of  the  present  Los 
Angeles  River,  the  Rio  Hondo,  and  the  present  San  Gabriel  River. 

The  rivers  will  be  considered  historically  and  geographically  from 
the  Los  Angeles  River  eastward.  The  rivers  are  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying map  with  their  parts  or  tributaries. 
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Map  showing  the  courses  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Gabriel  Rivers. 


THE  NAMES  OF  THE  LOS  ANGELES  AND  SAN  GABRIEL  RIVERS 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  RIVER 

The  earliest  name  for  this  stream  was  Rio  de  Porciuncula,  so 
named  by  the  Portola  Expedition  on  August  2,  1769 — a stream  which 
“runs  down  the  valley,  flowing  through  it  from  the  mountains  into 
the  plain.”1  On  the  diseno  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  of  September 
1786,  this  name  was  still  used.2  This  stream  with  one  name  for  its 
whole  course,  later  divided  at  a point  below  the  present  city  into  two 
parts,  and  both  parts  ultimately  took  new  names  until  later  still  one 
of  the  new  names  came  to  designate  the  whole  course  of  the  river. 

How  long  this  name,  Porciuncula,  was  applied  to  the  stream  is 
unknown.  On  the  diseno  of  rancho  San  Antonio,  made  about  1837, 
Arroyo  del  Pueblo  indicates  the  river  below  the  Pueblo  and  above  the 
junction  of  the  present  Rio  Hondo  with  the  present  Los  Angeles  River.5 
By  1852  the  name  Los  Angeles  River  is  found  for  this  part  of  the 
stream/  Thereafter  no  change  of  name  has  been  found  for  this  part 
of  the  river  or  for  its  drybed. 

Except  for  the  general  name,  Porciuncula,  for  the  whole  course 
of  the  river,  no  name  is  found  for  the  lower  course  of  the  stream 
below  the  junction  with  the  present  Rio  Hondo,  so  far  as  can  be  found, 
until  1834-35  when  it  was  named  Rio  de  San  Gabriel  on  the  diseno  of 
the  old  Nieto  grant  divided  in  the  early  ’30’s  between  his  five  heirs 
as  Cerritos,  Santa  Gertrudis,  Alamitos,  Coyotes,  and  Bolsas.5  In  1866 
this  part  of  the  present  Los  Angeles  River  still  bore  this  name  on  the 
patent  survey  and  also  on  a county  map  of  that  year.6  During  all  this 
time  Rio  de  San  Gabriel  designated  the  present  lower  Los  Angeles 
River  and  the  Rio  Hondo.  The  name  Los  Angeles  River  was  applied 
to  the  whole  course  of  the  stream  after  July  1866.  J.  J.  Warner,  how- 
ever, stated  in  1876  that  already  in  1825  the  whole  course  of  this  stream 
was  called  the  San  Gabriel  River.7 

THE  RIO  HONDO 

This  stream  at  present  extends  from  its  junction  with  the  Los 
Angeles  River,  at  a point  about  midway  between  the  pueblo  and  the 
sea,  northward  toward  Mission  San  Gabriel;  just  south  of  the  mission 
it  divides  with  one  branch  running  to  the  west  of  the  mission  called 
at  present  Alhambra  Wash,  and  one  branch  running  to  the  east,  called 
in  the  ’90’s,  Lexington  Wash  but  now  named  Rio  Hondo.8  But  on 
the  diseno  of  rancho  Paso  de  Bartolo  Viejo  of  about  1833  h 1S  called, 
Rio  de  San  Gabriel,  and  the  same  name  is  found  on  the  diseno  of  the 
old  Nieto  grant,  of  1834-35,  on  the  diseno  of  rancho  San  Antonio  of 
about  1837,  on  the  diseno  of  rancho  Puente  of  about  1842.9  On  the 
diseno  of  rancho  Potrero  Grande  of  about  1844,  a slight  variation  in 
the  name  occurs — Zanja  Onda,  and  the  next  year  the  diseno  of  rancho 
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Merced  shows  a further  variation — Rio  Jonda  de  Anita.10  From  1853 
onward  to  the  patent  survey  of  Paso  de  Bartolo  Viejo  in  1881,  the  old 
name  of  Rio  de  San  Gabriel  appears  again.11  The  present  name  Rio 
Hondo  became  attached  to  the  stream  after  July  1881.  It  was  the  rem- 
nant of  the  San  Gabriel  River  after  this  stream  took  a new  course 
in  1867. 

The  main  branch  of  the  Rio  Hondo,  running  to  the  west  of  the 
mission  and  on  which  the  mission  irrigation  dam  was  built  just  west 
of  present  San  Marino,  bore  the  name  San  Gabriel  during  the  early 
mission  days  and  until  the  1860’s.  No  specific  name  has  been  found 
before  1852  when  the  main  part  of  this  stream,  southwest  of  the  mis- 
sion and  before  it  branches,  was  called  Dry  Wash  of  Mission  Creek, 
while  the  west  branch  running  through  the  small  patented  rancho 
San  Pascual,  was  named  Canada  Del  Arroyo  San  Pascual.12  On  the 
U.  S.  Quadrangle  map  no  name  appears  for  this  ravine. 

The  branch  running  to  the  east  of  the  mission  has  no  known 
name  during  the  mission  period.  In  the  1890’s  it  was  called  the  Lex- 
ington Wash  and  in  the  1920’s  the  Rio  Hondo.13 

THE  SAN  GABRIEL  RIVER 

In  1769  the  Portola  Expedition  named  this  valley  San  Miguel 
Archangel,  but  gave  no  name  to  the  stream.  It  was  not  until  1776  that 
the  stream  near  the  mission  was  called  the  Arroyo  de  San  Gabriel  and 
the  river  formed  by  the  joining  of  this  Arroyo  and  the  other  tribu- 
taries, was  named  the  San  Gabriel  River.14  The  course  of  the  present 
stream  of  this  name  is  from  the  sea,  with  the  Coyote  Creek  as  an 
eastern  tributary,  to  above  Whittier  where  it  becomes  the  San  Gabriel 
Wash;  just  north  of  Whittier  it  is  joined  by  its  large  northern  tribu- 
tary from  the  east,  San  Jose  Creek.  The  course  of  the  stream  has  had 
several  names. 

The  lower  part  of  the  river  about  1834-35  evidently  was  part  of 
the  Arroyo  de  los  Coyotes  as  shown  on  the  diseno  of  the  Nieto  grant.16 

The  middle  part  between  the  Coyote  and  a point  south  of  Mon- 
rovia, on  the  diseno  of  Paso  de  Bartolo  Viejo  about  1833,  is  without 
a name,  while  the  Nieto  grant  diseno  of  1834-35  labels  it  Sanja,  and 
the  Puente  diseno  of  about  1842  shows  the  stream  but  without  a 
name.16  In  1849  Lieutenant  Ord  made  a Topographical  Sketch  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Plains  and  Vicinity,25  which  shows  the  river  running 
from  the  mission  to  San  Pedro  Bay  but  in  a course  to  the  eastward  of 
the  lower  course  of  the  Los  Angeles  River,  and  named  the  whole 
stream  the  San  Gabriel.17  By  1852  the  name  San  Gabriel  was  applied 
to  the  stream  coming  from  rancho  Azusa  and  forming  the  eastern 
boundary  of  rancho  Potrero  de  Felipe  Lugo;  this  stream  is  now  called 
the  San  Gabriel  Wash.  One  year  later  another  government  map  has 
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the  course  of  this  San  Gabriel  River  running  westward  and  evidently 
becoming  the  present  Rio  Hondo.18  This  may  be  due  to  a confusion 
of  names  or  to  the  uncertain  course  of  the  dry  stream  beds  in  this 
area  at  that  time.  Late  in  1857  the  upper  San  Gabriel  and  the  present 
San  Gabriel  Wash  were  called  San  Gabriel  River,  while  the  patent 
survey  of  Cerritos  in  1866  labels  it  natural  Zanja.19  The  whole  course 
of  the  stream  became  known  as  the  San  Gabriel  River  after  1866. 

The  various  names  given  to  this  part  of  the  stream  do  not  imply 
that  the  stream  itself,  so  named,  was  the  same  as  at  present.  In  fact 
the  stream  bearing  this  name  down  to  the  ’6o’s  is  now  a dry  wash  to 
the  west  of  the  present  river.  This  question  of  stream  beds  and  stream 
names  is  considered  under  San  Jose  Creek  below. 

The  upper  part  of  the  river  by  1852  was  known  as  the  Dry  Bed 
of  the  San  Gabriel  or  Azusa  River,  and  this  designation  is  carried  on 
the  patent  surveys  of  Azusa  in  1858,  while  the  patent  survey  of  Potrero 
de  Felipe  Lugo  in  the  same  year  shortens  the  name  to  San  Gabriel 
or  Azusa  River;  by  1866  the  San  Francisquito  patent  survey  calls  it 
San  Gabriel  River.  Somewhere  after  1866  it  became  known  as  the 
San  Gabriel  Wash.  This  information  gathered  from  the  disenos  and 
surveys  may  be  supplemented  by  the  recollections  of  J.  J.  Warner  who 
was  acquainted  with  this  area  since  1831.  He  recalled  that  “from  1825 
till  January  1867  the  San  Gabriel  and  Los  Angeles  Rivers  united  at  a 
point  northerly  from  the  dwelling  house  on  the  Cerritos  ranch,  and 
flowed  past  the  house  on  the  west,  emptied  into  the  San  Pedro  estuary 
southwest  of  that  dwelling  house.  The  San  Gabriel  River  in  the  flood 
of  1867  left  its  bed  at  a point  near  where  it  struck  the  northern  line 
of  the  Ranchito,  and  cut  a new  waterway  through  the  central  part  of 
the  ranch  and  the  Santa  Gertrudis  and  Alamitos  ranches,  to  the  sea, 
east  of  the  dwelling  house  on  the  latter  ranch.”20  Ranchito  is  now 
known  as  Merced. 


THE  SAN  JOSE  CREEK 

The  diseno  of  Paso  de  Bartolo  Viejo  of  about  1833  has  no  name 
for  this  stream,  but  that  of  Puente  of  about  1842  calls  it  Arroyo  de 
San  Jose,  while  the  patent  survey  for  this  grant  in  1857,  designates  it 
San  Jose  Creek,  as  does  also  the  county  map  of  1866.21 

Sometime  before  the  1860’s  the  lower  part  of  the  creek  had  evi- 
dently changed  its  course.  The  patent  survey  of  San  Antonio  of  the 
1860’s  shows  the  boundaries  of  Santa  Gertrudis  with  the  Old  San 
Jose  Creek  forming  a small  part  of  its  southern  boundary.22  This 
short  course  is  now  a dry  wash  about  half  a mile  west  of  the  present 
San  Gabriel  River — a dry  wash  leaving  the  San  Gabriel  about  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  above  the  Santa  Gertrudis  south  line  and  paralleling  the 
river  southward  for  a few  miles  and  then  diverging  first  eastward 
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and  drawing  close  to  the  river  and  then  making  a large  curve  west- 
ward, southward  and  then  eastward  to  join  the  river  again  before  it 
empties  into  the  low  lands  near  the  shore.  This  course  of  the  now 
dry  stream  bed  is  also  shown  on  the  patent  survey  of  Coyotes  of  De- 
cember, 1868,  without  a name,  but  does  show  a stream  called  Bed  of 
Old  San  Jose  Creek  just  to  the  east  of  this  unnamed  stream  where  it 
crosses  the  south  line  of  Coyotes,  and  also  another  stream,  called  New 
San  Gabriel  River,  entering  the  unnamed  stream  from  the  east  just 
south  of  the  Santa  Gertrudis  south  line.  This  means  that  from  the 
1830’s  to  the  i86o’s  the  present  San  Gabriel  River  and  San  Jose  Creek 
were  separate  streams  flowing  southward  and  not  uniting  until  the 
lowlands  near  the  beach  had  been  reached.  This  west  course  of  the 
San  Gabriel  is  indicated  on  the  diseho  of  the  Nieto  grant.  The  very 
probable  courses  of  the  two  streams  are  as  follows:  The  San  Jose 
instead  of  joining  the  San  Gabriel  above  Whittier,  as  at  present,  fol- 
lowed a course  now  dry,  as  shown  on  the  Puente  diseho  of  about 
1842,  sometimes  quite  close  to  the  present  San  Gabriel  and  paralleling 
this  stream;  just  after  crossing  the  Santa  Gertrudis  south  line  its  bed 
was  the  present  San  Gabriel  River  to  the  sea.  The  present  San  Gabriel 
followed  the  course  already  indicated  from  its  source  to  the  southern 
line  of  Santa  Gertrudis;  at  this  point  the  San  Gabriel  turned  slightly 
westward  and  followed  the  present  dry  stream  bed  already  described, 
and  which  was  labeled  on  the  disenos  and  patent  surveys  as  the  San 
Gabriel  River.  Between  1866  and  1868  the  San  Gabriel  cut  a course 
southward  to  the  San  Jose  at  the  Santa  Gertrudis  south  line,  abandoned 
its  old  course  and  followed  that  of  the  San  Jose. 

THE  COYOTE  CREEK 

As  already  noted  Arroyo  de  los  Coyotes  was  the  name  given  to 
the  stream  presumably  to  its  mouth.  Later  the  name  became  restricted 
to  the  tributary  of  the  San  Gabriel.  At  present  the  name  follows  the 
stream  to  its  source  east  of  La  Habra. 

The  tributary  of  the  Coyote  from  the  north,  unnamed  at  present, 
on  the  diseho  of  Paso  de  Bartolo  Viejo  of  about  1833,  was  called 
Canada  Verde,  and  the  diseho  of  the  Nieto  grant  of  about  1834-35, 
carried  the  same  name  for  this  stream;  the  patent  survey  of  a part  of 
Santa  Gertrudis  of  February  1868,  continued  the  use  of  the  name.23 
This  name  was  in  use  as  early  as  1828  when  the  padres  reported  on 
the  lands  occupied  by  the  mission.24 

The  shifting  of  names  of  the  streams  or  parts  of  stream  courses 
was  no  doubt  due  primarily  to  the  mission  activity  on  particular  parts 
of  the  rivers  rather  than  on  the  whole  courses  and  the  consequent 
naming  of  the  parts  concerned.  Another  factor  for  this  shifting  was 
no  doubt  the  seasonal  character  of  some  of  the  streams  or  their  parts, 
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dry  washes  in  the  summer  and  in  winter  and  spring,  new  courses 
would  be  cut  by  the  floods.  This  latter  factor  would  explain  the  change 
of  stream  beds,  especially  the  San  Gabriel  River  and  San  Jose  Creek, 
later  augmented  by  the  lowering  of  the  volume  of  water  in  the  streams 
by  the  increase  of  irrigation. 

By  keeping  in  mind  the  changing  names  of  streams  and  the 
changing  courses  of  the  rivers,  the  disenos,  patent  surveys,  and  the 
early  maps  of  the  American  period  can  be  made  intelligible. 

NOTES 

The  private  land  grant  cases  are  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  Clerk’s  office  in 
San  Francisco,  355  Post  Office  Building,  and  will  be  referred  to  as  land  cases. 

Tnforme,  Mission  Santa  Barbara  Archives.  Bolton,  Palou’s  New  Calijornia,  II  134,  256;  III  220; 
IV  209;  Anza,  IV  244. 

Unclassified  Expediente,  State  Archives,  Sacramento.  Land  case  386  SD. 

“Land  case  9 SD. 

4Maps,  U.  S.  Land  Office,  Los  Angeles. 

“Land  cases  193  SD,  194  SD,  272  SD. 

eLos  Angeles  County  Recorder,  patent  of  rancho  Azusa,  II  204-5.  Los  Angeles  Survey,  San 
Pedro  survey,  1857,  U.  S.  Public  Survey  Office,  Glendale. 

’Public  Survey  Office,  Glendale.  Warner,  J.  J.,  et  al,  Historical  Sketch  of  Los  Angeles  County,  10. 
8U.  S.  Quadrangle  maps,  Alhambra,  Downey,  El  Monte,  Pasadena. 

8Land  cases  87  SD.  193  SD.  9 SD.  127  SD. 

“Ibid.,  243  SD.  217  SD. 

uMaps,  U.  S.  Land  Office,  Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles  County  Recorder,  patents,  I 156,  386  f. 
Ill  130  f. 

“Maps,  U.  S.  Land  Office,  Los  Angeles. 

13U.  S.  Quadrangles,  Pasadena,  El  Monte. 

14Bolton,  Palou,  II  131;  III  217,  Anza,  IV  173,  175. 

“Land  cases  193  SD,  194  SD,  272  SD. 

“Ibid.,  87  SD,  193  SD,  194  SD,  272  SD,  127  SD. 

“Southern  California  Historical  Society  Quarterly,  March  1936,  21. 

“Maps,  U.  S.  Land  Office,  Los  Angeles. 

“Los  Angeles  County  Recorder,  patents  I 43  f.,  II  204  f. 

“‘Maps,  U.  S.  Land  Office,  Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles  County  Recorder,  patents  II  107,  560  f.; 
Ill  286  f.;  I 31.  Warner,  J.  J.,  et  al,  Historical  Sketch  of  Los  Angeles  County,  10. 

"Land  cases  87  SD,  127  SD.  Los  Angeles  County  Recorder,  patents  I 43  f.  Maps,  Los  Angeles 
County  Surveyor. 

“Los  Angeles  County  Recorder,  patents  I 156,  493. 

“Land  cases  87  SD,  193  SD,  194  SD,  272  SD.  Los  Angeles  County  Recorder,  patents  II  315. 
24Informe,  1828,  in  Mission  Santa  Barbara  Archives.  The  informe  of  San  Gabriel  of  1822,  also 
Mentivor  Nu  Canada  Verde  — Arch,  de  St.  Barbara,  III  267. 

“Editor’s  note:  This  map  is  shown  on  p.  33  of  the  March,  1947,  number  of  The  Quarterly. 
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Max  Meyberg 

Director-General  of  the  First  La  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles 


La  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles  of  1894 

By  Marco  R.  Newmark 


In  the  early  months  of  1893,  when  Los  Angeles  was  well  on 
its  way  out  of  the  difficulties  into  which  the  collapse  of  the  great  Land 
Boom  in  1888  had  plunged  her,  the  country  underwent  a major  panic. 
The  city  suffered  its  full  share  of  this  new  affliction,  and  the  merchants 
found  themselves  in  serious  trouble. 

With  the  hope  of  improving  conditions  by  means  of  a cooperative 
effort,  the  business  men  of  the  city  established  the  Merchants  Associa- 
tion. At  one  of  the  meetings,  during  a discussion  of  ways  and  means 
for  bettering  the  local  situation,  Max  Meyberg  suggested  the  holding 
of  a carnival  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  the  annual  celebration  of  the 
Mardi  Gras  in  New  Orleans.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  an 
undertaking  would  attract  to  Los  Angeles  many  of  the  visitors  to  the 
Midwinter  Fair  then  being  conducted  in  San  Francisco;  and  it  was 
also  suggested  that  the  city  had  hitherto  relied  entirely  on  climate  as 
the  principal  attraction  for  rich  Easterners  sojourning  here  during  the 
Spring,  and  that  something  should  be  done  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of 
their  stay.  After  due  consideration,  the  suggestion  was  adopted,  and 
Dr.  Harry  E.  Brook,  who  had  witnessed  the  picturesque  fiestas  of 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  the  Southwest,  proposed  that 
the  event  be  named  “La  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles.” 

This  proposal  having  been  accepted,  Max  Meyberg  was  appointed 
Director-General,  with  Frederick  A.  Wood  and  Adolph  Petsch,  as 
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Assistant  Directors.  To  work  under  these  gentlemen,  the  following 
were  appointed  as  an  Executive  Committee: 


Joseph  O.  Koepfli 
Henry  Steere 
Louis  F.  Vetter 
Francis  J.  Thomas 
Frank  Van  Fleck 
Herman  C.  Lichtenberger 
John  Kahn 

Prof.  Adolph  Wilhartitz 
John  W.  A.  Off 
Richard  W.  Pridham 
Theodore  A.  Eisen 
Major  George  W.  Bonebrake 
Dr.  W.  Le  Moyne  Wills 
H.  B.  Belt 
Charles  F.  Sloan 


Gen.  Edward  P.  Johnson 
Col.  William  G.  Schreiber 
Col.  E.  B.  Spellman 
Mayor  Thomas  E.  Rowan 
Ex-Mayor  Henry  T.  Hazard 
Freeman  G.  Teed 
J.  Henry  Dockweiler 
Isaac  B.  Newton 
Williamson  Dunn 
Frank  Thomas 
Don  Antonio  F.  Coronel 
Hans  Jevne 
Walter  B.  Cline 
Charles  S.  Walton 
Maurice  H.  Newmark 


The  chairmen  of  the  special  committees  were:  Parades , Van  Fleck; 
Finance , Jevne;  Music , Wilhartitz;  Secret  Societies , Wills;  Social, 
Thomas;  Illuminating,  Cline;  Municipal,  Dockweiler;  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Newmark. 

The  Executive  Committee,  which  established  the  Board  of  Trade 
room  as  headquarters,  entered  with  typical  Los  Angeles  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  upon  the  task  of  providing  for  the  financing  and  for  the 
various  features  of  the  coming  carnival. 

Careful  and  detailed  consideration  was  given  to  the  plans,  which 
included  four  parades  and  the  culminating  social  feature,  a grand 
ball.  Very  serious  attention  was  paid  to  the  regulations  for  the  floats 
which  were  to  make  up  the  parades.  It  was  determined  that  they 
could  be  built  in  any  manner  and  of  any  material  but  that  the  height 
of  any  portion  must  not  be  more  than  sixteen  feet  from  the  ground 
and  the  length  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  feet.  Floats  entered  by  busi- 
ness firms  were  likewise  to  be  limited  as  to  size  and  although  names 
and  addresses  could  be  included,  the  lettering  was  to  be  restricted  to 
rather  modest  dimensions. 

The  Chinese  had  offered  to  participate  and,  in  spite  of  some  oppo- 
sition, the  Southern  California  Committee  was  instructed  to  notify 
them  that  their  offer  was  accepted.  This  was  a wise  decision,  for  in 
the  sequel  their  contribution  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  unique  and 
attractive  of  all  the  entries. 

After  many  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  plans  were 
finally  completed;  Richard  W.  Pridham  was  awarded  the  contract  for 
the  official  souvenir  program  and  all  was  ready  for  the  great  event. 
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At  one  of  the  meetings,  a member  suggested  that  “everybody  should 
take  hold  and  help  along  the  good  work  of  giving  Los  Angeles  such 
a blow-out  as  has  never  been  seen  on  this  side  of  the  mountains.” 
Thereupon,  Professor  Wilhartitz  observed  that  something  should  be 
done  to  get  the  ladies  talking  about  the  carnival  and  slyly  submitted, 
with  a typical  touch  of  Gay  Nineties  humor,  that  it  might  be  a good 
idea  to  make  them  think  that  it  was  a secret. 

Whether  this  ruse  was  adopted  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do  know 
that  before  the  opening  day  arrived,  the  entire  population  had  caught 
the  spirit.  All  the  people,  young  and  old,  high-placed  and  humble, 
rich  and  poor  and  of  every  racial  origin,  felt  that  it  was  not  just  a 
Fiesta  but  that  it  was  their  Fiesta. 

In  preparation  for  the  festivities,  buildings,  show  windows  and 
telegraph  and  telephone  poles  were  resplendent  with  the  official  colors, 

; which  had  been  proposed  by  }.  T.  Sheward.  They  symbolized  the 
three  principal  products  of  Southern  California — orange,  green  and 
red,  for  the  orange,  the  olive,  and  for  wine. 

Two  days  before  the  official  opening  of  the  Fiesta,  “a  municipal 
i revolution  was  effected.”  The  officials  of  the  Fiesta,  arrayed  in  gro- 
; tesque  costumes,  met  at  the  Concordia  Club  on  Main  Street,  whence, 
| headed  by  a dignified  citizen  mounted  on  a burro  and  followed  by  a 
l motley  crowd,  they  set  out  on  a march  to  the  City  Hall.  On  the  way, 
they  stopped  in  front  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  “where,  so  it 
i was  reported,  they  made  things  so  interesting  that  the  members 
I almost  forgot  about  voting  for  the  harbor”  (the  fight  for  San  Pedro 
! Harbor  was  raging  at  the  time). 

Having  arrived  at  their  destination,  where  a large  and  noisily 
demonstrating  throng  had  assembled,  they  took  their  seats  on  a gaily 
decorated  platform  erected  in  front  of  the  entrance  and  entered 
upon  the  serious  business  of  the  day.  James  S.  Slauson,  fantastically 
garbed,  forthrightly  opened  the  meeting  with  these  stirring  words, 
remindful  perhaps  of  the  fiery  orations  of  the  French  Revolution: 

“Behold  the  beautiful  citizens  assembled  to  avenge  their  wrongs 
(loud  tooting  of  horns). 

“When  a government,  by  its  tyranny  (more  horns)  becomes 
unbearable,  there  is  nothing  to  destroy  it  but  revolution.  We  propose 
to  destroy  the  tyranny  of  this  government  (still  more  horns).  We 
propose  to  arrest  this  municipal  government  and  bring  it  to  trial.” 

A herald,  in  ballet  skirts,  then  announced  that  Mayor  Thomas 
E.  Rowan  and  the  City  Council  would  be  brought  in.  These  officials 
having  been  unceremoniously  produced,  J.  H.  Dockweiler  stated  that 
inasmuch  as  the  Queen  of  the  Fiesta  was  but  three  days  journey 
from  the  city,  the  present  government  should  be  overthrown  and  a 
new  one  established  on  her  arrival. 
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The  amateur  wits  of  the  city  next  had  their  fling.  They  introduced 
a number  of  resolutions  referring  satirically  to  various  questions  then 
under  consideration.  For  instance,  one  of  them  declared  that  as 
everybody  wanted  a crosswalk,  the  same  shall  be  built  as  soon  as  the 
rains  begin,  and  another  proposed  that  the  harbor  shall  be  established 
on  Mount  Lowe. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  bizarre  and  somewhat  boisterous  meet- 
ing, the  Mayor  and  Council  were  expelled  from  office  and  the  Fiesta 
officials  installed  in  their  places. 

All  preparations  having  been  made  and  the  preliminaries  having 
been  accomplished  in  due  form,  the  long  and  eagerly  not  to  say  ex- 
citedly awaited  tenth  of  April,  the  day  set  for  the  official  opening  of 
La  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles,  arrived.  It  was  ushered  in  vociferously  with 
the  ringing  of  bells,  the  blowing  of  whistles,  the  blaring  of  trumpets, 
the  beating  of  drums,  the  discharge  of  musketry  and  the  firing  of 
cannon.  After  this  resounding  din,  the  people  gathered  in  mass 
around  the  grandstand  in  Central  Park  (Pershing  square,  now)  where 
the  Mayor  gracefully  abdicated.  Then  the  Queen,  wearing  a mask 
(for  her  identity  was  still  supposed  to  be  a secret)  and  surrounded  by 
her  Ladies  in  Waiting,  after  a greeting  song  composed  by  Professor 
Wilhartitz  to  the  tune  of  America,  was  enthroned  with  stately 
ceremonial. 

A gallant  speech  by  His  Honor  and  a gracious  response  by  Her 
| Majesty  concluded  this  courtly  ritual.  It  may  be  observed  now,  with- 
out breach  of  confidence,  that  the  lady  who  had  been  selected  to  reign 
during  the  Fiesta  was  the  charming  Mrs.  Ozro  W.  Childs,  Jr.,  one 
; of  the  fairest  belles  in  all  Los  Angeles. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  Historical  Day,  as  it  had  been  designated, 

! occurred  the  parade.  It  assembled  at  Ninth  and  Hill  Streets,  proceeded 
: north  to  the  park,  where  it  was  reviewed  by  the  Queen;  thence  to 
! third,  east  to  Spring,  north  to  the  Plaza,  around  the  Plaza  and  to 
Sixth  and  Main  where  it  was  disbanded. 

Some  of  the  floats  quite  elaborately  represented  landmarks  in 
I California  history — the  landing  of  Cabrillo  (Old  Spanish  Life)  one 
hundred  Yuma  Indians  in  native  dress,  gathered  by  Harrison  Fuller, 
! dancing  wild  dances  underway;  an  irrigation  scene;  a scene  depicting 
a group  of  emigrating  forty-niners;  floats  portraying  the  Boom  and 
the  Boomers,  the  Busted  Boom,  and  many  others.  The  floats  and 
other  features  were  designed  with  detailed  attention  to  realistic  settings. 
For  the  emigrant  float,  fourteen  burros,  for  the  feeding  and  corraling 
of  which  Fuller  had  been  awarded  the  contract,  were  packed  with 
bedsteads,  mattresses,  stoves,  boxes  and  other  emigrant  train  equip- 
ment “in  such  a manner  as  to  delight  old-timers  and  amuse  the  tender- 
feet  and  well-nigh  obscure  the  little  animals.” 
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On  the  boom  float,  a frame  enclosed  a canvas  on  which  were 
painted  lots  which  were  being  offered  by  a loud-voiced  professional 
auctioneer,  a score  of  excited  men  capering  about  him  and  a brass 
band  playing  old  boom  tunes.  This  reminder  of  the  erstwhile  real 
estate  fiasco  was  followed  by  a carriage  in  which  “rode  four  of  the 
genuine  old  boomers  whom  everybody  knows.” 

The  busted  Boom  float  was  more  simple  but  equally  vivid.  It 
represented  the  interior  of  a real  estate  office  divided  into  a number 
of  desk  stalls,  all  of  which  were  deserted  except  for  one  man  with  a 
crushed  hat  pulled  down  over  his  eyes  and  “looking  dejected”  a por- 
trayal which,  notwithstanding  that  it  conjured  up  some  not  too 
agreeable  memories,  nevertheless  caused  much  merriment  and 
laughter,  thus  illustrating  the  genius  of  Americans  for  extracting 
humor  even  from  their  troubles. 

Following  the  historic  features,  there  were  floats  entered  by  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  other  towns  of  Southern  California,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  secret  societies  and  business  firms  of  the  city.  Promi-  | 
nent  among  these  was  a large  bottle  of  bourbon  whiskey  advertising 
the  wares  and  location  of  Robert  Kern,  well-known  purveyor  at  retail 
of  alcoholic  beverages.  During  the  preliminary  meetings  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  a question  had  been  raised  concerning  the  propriety 
of  permitting  his  participation;  but  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  he 
had  made  a substantial  contribution  toward  the  expenses  and  shown 
a very  patriotic  spirit  indeed,  the  Committee  disregarded  this  righteous 
qualm  and  rendered  a decision  in  his  favor. 

Best  remembered,  perhaps,  by  those  still  living,  who  witnessed  this 
parade  of  fifty-three  years  ago,  was  the  Chinese  float.  As  one  reporter 
enthusiastically  observed.  “It  seemed  as  if  all  the  genius  of  the  Orient 
had  been  brought  in  to  make  it  beautiful  and  artistic,”  and  to  add  a 
further  touch  of  the  exotic,  a group  of  residents  of  the  then  large 
Chinese  section  ambled  along,  clad  in  their  native  costumes,  wearing 
queues,  symbolic  of  subjection  to  the  Manchu  dynasty,  burning  incense 
and  playing  the  instruments  which  had  greeted  the  attentive  ears  of 
Marco  Polo  some  six  centuries  before. 

(The  Fiesta  was  repeated  several  years.  Still  recalled  was  the 
Chinese  contribution  in  1895.  ft  included  the  replica  of  a dragon 
brought  down  from  San  Francisco  for  the  occasion.  One  hundred 
feet  in  length,  it  was  covered  with  blue  and  green  silk,  and  it  was 
supported  by  a shoulder  brigade  of  forty  Chinamen  hidden  by  drapes 
hanging  from  its  side.  They  trudged  along  with  a peculiar  side  to  side 
movement,  which  created  the  illusion  that  the  beauteous  monster  was 
moving,  reptile  fashion,  along  the  street.  Symbolizing  the  Emperor, 
the  dragon  was  accompanied  by  a gaudy  bird  of  paradise  which 
symbolized  the  Empress.) 
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Late  in  the  day,  this  colorful  parade  in  which,  Rudyard  Kipling 
: notwithstanding,  East  and  West  did  meet,  disbanded,  and  participants 
and  observers  separated  and  returned  to  their  respective  places  of 
i abode  (we  hope),  looking  forward  with  high  expectancy  to  the 
! spectacle  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  following  evening — 
designated  as  Carnival  Night. 

For  the  night  parade  had  been  arranged  an  elaborate  scheme  of 
illumination,  the  details  of  which,  because  they  betoken  the  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  methods,  are  of  some  interest.  Chinese 
lanterns;  red  and  brown  fire  burned  by  men  standing  on  brackets 
j erected  on  telegraph  poles;  the  arc  lights  of  the  city  painted  with  the 
' fiesta  colors,  and  four  hundred  incandescent  lights  strung  along  Spring 
Street — all  these  illuminating  devices  combined  to  make  downtown 
’ Los  Angeles  as  the  day  and  to  create  a glow  which  could  be  seen 
from  several  miles  beyond  its  limits. 

Up  and  down  the  streets,  through  this  shining  radiance,  rolled 
the  floats  of  the  previous  day’s  parade,  bedecked  with  the  vari-colored 
flowers  of  the  Southland  and  manned  by  masked  participants.  They 
I were  followed  by  a long  line  of  carriages,  tallyhos,  stage  coaches, 
hacks,  dog  carts  and  pony  chaises — and  so  ended  the  second  day  of 
the  Fiesta. 

The  twelfth  was  Childrens’  Day.  In  the  morning,  the  Fiesta 
Committee  formed  a procession  to  pay  a visit  to  the  Chinese  Board  of 
Trade.  Here,  Chan  Kin  King  made  them  a speech  after  which  refresh- 
: ments  were  served  and  to  conclude  the  ceremonies,  large  strings  of 
| firecrackers  were  set  off  on  the  street  below — an  old  Chinese  custom. 
I The  afternoon  was  given  over  to  the  parade.  The  children  had  been 
i carefully  drilled  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
I Leroy  Brown,  assisted  by  all  the  teachers,  who  entered  enthusiastically 
i into  the  spirit  of  the  event. 

The  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools;  students  from  the  High 
: School;  the  Normal  School;  Los  Angeles  Business  College;  Throop 
: Institute,  now  California  Institute  of  Technology,  and  cadets  from 
Santa  Monica  and  Downey  took  part  in  the  parade,  which  was  headed 
! by  Chief  of  Police  John  Glass,  accompanied  by  a mounted  police  guard 
: and  followed  by  the  Director  General,  a group  of  city  officials  and 
I prominent  citizens.  The  boys  and  girls  marched  separately  in  company 
I formation,  each  company  being  composed  of  fifty  youngsters  and 
officered  by  a captain,  two  lieutenants  and  a sergeant.  To  the  thousands 
who  lined  the  streets  and  especially  to  the  six  hundred  children  for 
whom  seats  had  been  provided  in  the  Central  Park  grandstand, 
Children’s  Day  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  appealing  events  of  the 
week  and  is  still  fondly  remembered  by  some  of  us  who,  then  in  our 
teens,  took  part  in  the  parade  or  witnessed  it. 
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Friday  was  designated  as  Military-Floral  Day.  The  Army  and 
Navy  and  the  police  and  fire  departments,  in  full  array,  were  repre- 
sented in  the  parade.  Included  also  were  many  floats,  large  carnival 
cars  and  chariots  decorated  with  plants,  fruits  and  flowers  as  well  as 
private  carriages  from  the  light  two  wheeler  to  the  heavy  family 
coach  and  a section  of  bicycles  which  had  been  gaily  decorated  by  the 
riders  or  their  friends.  To  judge  by  the  accounts  in  the  press,  the  most 
spectacular  feature  of  the  day  was  “a  splendid  float  of  ancient  Rome. 
In  toga  costume,  on  a canopied  throne,  sat  a Caesar;  beside  him  sat 
two  lictors;  and  in  an  arena  below  him,  gladiators  wrestled  and  held 
fierce  combats  with  broad  Roman  swords.” 

The  Fiesta  was  brought  to  a climactic  close  that  night  midst 
“pomp  and  circumstance”  with  the  grand  ball  at  Hazard’s  Pavilion 
(which  was  replaced  about  1918  by  the  present  Philharmonic  Audi- 
torium). During  the  first  part  of  the  evening,  maskers  milled  about 
in  lively  but  decorous  revelry  until  at  eight  o’clock,  the  National 
Guard,  in  full  military  dress,  after  the  execution  of  a series  of  graceful 
maneuvers,  directed  them  to  seats  placed  for  them  under  the  galleries 
provided  for  spectators,  whose  admission  charge  was  assigned  to  the 
municipally  conducted  Associated  Charities.  The  Floor  Committee 
then  met  the  patronesses  at  the  left  entrance  and  escorted  them  to  the 
throne,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Social  Committee,  Francis 
Thomas,  John  W.  A.  Off  and  Louis  F.  Vetter. 

Many  of  the  patronesses  bore  names  still  well-known  and  some  of 
them  yet  abide  with  us  to  recall  that  glittering  night  in  the  long  ago. 
The  list,  which  we  subjoin,  is  otherwise  historically  interesting,  consti- 
tuting, as  it  does,  a roster  of  the  society  matrons  of  the  day: 
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Frank  K.  Ainsworth 

Jacob  Newton 

Herman  W.  Heilman 

Robert  S.  Baker 

John  W.  A.  Off 

Frank  S.  Hicks 

Mary  A.  Briggs 

John  A.  Plater 

Robert  H.  Howell 

Emeline  Childs 

Leonard  J.  Rose 

Henry  W.  Hughes 

Walter  B.  Cline 

Mark  L.  Severance 

Winifred  R.  Hunt 

Antonio  F.  Coronel 

Otheman  A.  Stevens 

Edward  P.  Johnson 

Harrison  G.  Otis 

Francis  J.  Thomas 

Ernest  T.  Klokke 

Charles  W.  R.  Ford 

Hugh  W.  Vail 

Henry  T.  Lee 

Henry  J.  Fleishman 

John  A.  Wills 

Granville  McGowan 

Frederick  T.  Griffith 

Charles  Modini  Wood 

Max  Meyberg 

Henry  T.  Hazard 

James  J.  Ayers 

Maurice  H.  Newmark 

John  A.  Henderson 

Mary  H.  Banning 

Henry  L.  Osborne 

Godfrey  Holterhoff,  Jr. 

Samuel  B.  Caswell 

William  Pridham 

Felix  C.  Howes 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Childs 

Thomas  A.  Rowan 

Sumner  P.  Hunt 

Jeremiah  F.  Conroy 

Charles  Silent 

Hans  Jevne 

Charles  L.  Ducommun 

Thomas  D.  Stimson 

John  Kahn 

Charles  J.  Ellis 

Isaac  N.  Van  Nuys 

Jacob  Kuhrts 

Charles  Forman 

Robert  J.  Widney 

Thomas  A.  Lewis 

Herman  W.  Frank 

William  H.  Workman 

Hugh  L.  McNeil 

Abraham  Haas 
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After  an  introduction  of  distinguished  guests  to  this  galaxy  of 
fair  ladies,  a herald  announced  by  the  resounding  blast  of  a bugle 
that  the  Queen  of  the  Fiesta  who  was  escorted  by  the  Prince  Consort, 
Major  W.  A.  Elderkin,  U.  S.  A.,  clad  in  Spanish  costume,  and  attended 
by  her  courtly  retinue,  was  approaching. 

Her  Majesty  and  her  courtiers  and  court  ladies  then  filed  in  and 
took  their  places  on  and  about  the  throne.  At  eleven  o’clock,  at  the 
sounding  of  chimes,  the  dancers  passed  in  review  before  the  Queen, 
who  for  this  ceremony  had  removed  her  mask;  after  which  formality, 
they  “tripped  the  light  fantastic  until  the  wee,  small  hours  of  the 
dawn.”  Thus  came  to  a triumphant  conclusion  the  historic  Fiesta  de 
Los  Angeles  of  1894. 

One  might  think  that,  after  the  strenuous  exertions  and  excite- 
ment of  the  four  days  of  almost  constant  festivity  and  celebration,  the 
people  of  the  city  would  have  catalogued  the  carnival  among  their 
happy  memories  and  abandoned  themselves  to  a weekend  of  rest 
and  relaxation.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  The  flesh  may  have 
been  weakened,  but  the  spirit  was  still  strong.  On  Saturday,  the 
populace  arranged  a spontaneous  unofficial  program  of  their  own. 

In  the  afternoon,  there  was  a parade  of  florally  decorated  bicycles  and 
vehicles  of  every  description.  Among  the  latter  was  an  open  buggy 
entered  by  Hawley,  King  and  Company.  This  entry  created  a sensa- 
tion, for  on  its  wheels  were  the  first  pneumatic  tires  ever  seen  in 
Los  Angeles. 

The  impromptu  parade  was  followed  by  All  Fools  Night,  as  it 
was  appropriately  named.  Indeed,  even  before  the  dust  had  cleared 
away,  crowds  of  hilarious  celebrants  were  roaming  about,  tooting 
horns,  throwing  confetti  and  playing  impish  pranks  on  all  and 
sundry,  regardless  of  age  or  sex.  All  abroad  on  the  streets  were  sup- 
posed to  wear  masks;  in  fact,  it  was  agreed  by  common  consent  that 
any  man  could  kiss  any  lady  who  ventured  to  appear  without  facial  ! 
disguise;  and  in  one  instance,  when  a reveler  approached  a lady  who 
had  thus  offended,  with  the  very  evident  intention  of  making  use  of 
this  osculatory  privilege,  her  husband  threateningly  raised  his  cane. 
The  lady,  however,  convinced  him  that  he  was  wrong,  and  the  near 
tragedy  was  happily  averted. 

Throughout  the  night,  the  capering  continued  until,  in  the  early 
hours  of  Sunday  morning,  the  crowds  dispersed  and  the  Fiesta  was 
at  an  end. 

The  sequel  fully  justified  the  time,  the  effort  and  the  money  that 
were  expended  upon  it.  Several  thousand  visitors  came  to  Los  Angeles 
and  remained  for  stays  of  varying  duration.  They  spent  a substantial 
sum  of  money  while  they  were  here;  business  revived,  and  a bright 
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optimism  supplanted  the  dark  pessimism  that  had  prevailed  during 
the  early  months  of  the  year. 

Indeed,  the  historians  of  Los  Angeles  agree  that  the  Fiesta  led  to 
a period  of  buoyancy  and  prosperity  which  constituted  a new  era  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  Los  Angeles. 
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FRANCIS  DRAKE  AND  THE  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS , 1579. 

By  Robert  F.  Heizer.  University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley 

and  Los  Angeles,  1947.  58  pp.  Illustrations  and  Plates.  8vo.  $2.00. 

The  controversy  over  the  anchorage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  on  the 
shores  of  California,  in  1579,  has  been  waged  without  definite  decision 
for  years.  Eminent  geographers  have  wavered  from  one  spot  to 
another — and  even  the  discovery  of  the  much  vaunted  Drake’s  “Plate 
of  Brasse”  in  recent  years  has  not  definitely  fixed  the  location  of 
the  landfall. 

The  thought  that  a correct  designation  of  the  Indian  tribe,  or 
tribes,  that  Drake  contacted  could  be  made  to  identify  the  true  anchor- 
age, is  the  latest  development  as  a means  of  settling  this  long-time 
dispute. 

In  the  slender  volume,  just  off  the  University  of  California  Press, 
Dr.  Robert  F.  Heizer  has  gone  into  detail  over  the  comparison  of 
various  coast  tribes  that  might  fit  the  descriptions  of  the  natives  given 
by  Fletcher  in  that  famous  first  Drake  book,  The  World  Encompassed, 
published  in  London  in  1628.  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  these 
natives  must  have  been  Coast  Miwok  Indians  of  Drake’s  Bay.  Doctor 
Heizer  also  feels  that  the  finding  of  the,  now  famed,  “Plate  of  Brasse” 
on  Drake’s  Bay  helps  clinch  his  argument,  but  the  authenticity  of  that 
find,  after  more  than  three  hundred  years,  may  still  be  wishful  thinking. 

The  analysis  Dr.  Heizer  makes  in  his  Francis  Drake  and  the 
California  Indians  is  full  and  convincing,  and  forms  an  additional 
link  in  the  chain  of  research  made  by  Davidson,  Wagner  and  others. 
It  would  seem  that  his  theory  of  correctly  identifying  the  natives 
encountered  by  Drake  is  the  right  key  for  solving  the  question  of 
Drake’s  landfall. 

This  little  volume  will  be  wanted  by  all  collectors  of  Californiana. 
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WEST  AND  PACIFIC : A Priced  Catalog  of  Books  Relating  to  the 
History  and  Exploration  of  the  Western  Parts  of  the  United 
States,  Etc.  By  Glen  Dawson,  Dawson’s  Book  Shop.  Los  Angeles, 
1947.  225  pp.  Index,  Facsimiles  and  Illustrations.  8vo.  $3.00. 

This  book  is  more  than  a “priced  catalog,”  for  it  is  really  a critical 
bibliography,  listing  and  pricing  almost  2000  items  of  western  history, 
travel  and  fine  press  books,  illustrated  by  many  illustrations  as  well 
as  facsimiles  of  title  pages  of  rare  books,  it  becomes  a valuable  tool 
for  both  historian  and  collector. 

Dawson  has  taken  the  seven  catalogs  of  his  Pacific  and  West 
series  and  put  them  into  an  attractive  binding  with  a complete  index. 
There  is  a critical  annotation  upon  each  item  given,  as  well  as  the 
price  the  book  brings  at  the  present  time.  Upon  some  single  items 
there  are  several  paragraphs  of  descriptive  matter  given. 

To  illustrate  the  criticism  given  in  some  instances,  we  need  only 
refer  to  item  No.  1596,  a publication  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Southern  California.  Here  the  compiler  says — “although  this  book  is 
advertised  in  every  issue  of  The  Quarterly  of  the  Historical  Society,  as 
Special  Publication  No.  1,  no  No.  2 has  ever  been  issued” — and  since 
the  price  asked  for  the  item  is  ten  times  its  original  published  price, 
it  might  well  behoove  the  Society  to  make  a No.  2 and  watch  its 
rise  in  value. 


PIGTAILS  AND  GOLD  DUST:  A Panorama  of  Chinese  Life  in 

Early  California.  By  Alexander  McLeod,  1947.  The  Caxton 

Printers,  Ltd.,  Caldwell,  Idaho.  326  pp.  Bibliography,  Illustrated. 

8vo.  $5.00. 

For  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  statehood  the  Chinese  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  California,  but  their  part  in  the  story 
of  the  state’s  development  has  been  seriously  neglected  by  historians, 
except  where  the  question  of  Chinese  exclusion  has  been  emphasized. 

Early  in  the  1850’s  numerous  pamphlets  were  published  on  the 
Chinese  in  California.  Many  of  these  were  written  in  condemnation, 
but  a few  were  pleas  for  more  humane  treatment  of  this  dissimilar 
race.  Again  in  the  late  ’70’s  a flood  of  books  and  pamphlets  were 
; published  and  a tirade  of  abuse  against  the  Chinese,  and  these  were 
1 followed  in  the  1880’s  by  a less  rabid  sort,  but  of  a generally  highly 
i anti-Chinese  nature. 

Never,  however,  until  now  has  a full  book  been  written  on  the 
I social  life  of  the  California  Chinese  and  their  economic  relation  to 
| the  development  of  the  state.  But  Alexander  McLeod  has  remedied 
s that  deficiency,  and  in  his  Pigtails  and  Gold  Dust,  just  off  the  press 
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of  The  Caxton  Printers,  he  has  given  us  a well  balanced  book  on  the 
social  history  of  the  Chinese  in  California. 

Beginning  with  the  arrival  of  the  first  Chinese  in  the  state  General 
McLeod  takes  them  through  the  Gold  Rush,  that  brought  them  to 
our  shores,  and  into  the  mines  to  work  over  the  ground  that  the  white 
miners  had  given  up  after  the  placers  were  supposed  to  have  been 
exhausted.  Then  he  stresses  the  part  the  Chinese  played  in  building 
the  first  great  transcontinental  railroad,  and  rightly  so,  for  they  made 
possible  the  early  completion  of  that  great  work  that  would  have 
dragged  for  many  a long  year  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  other 
available  labor  at  that  time.  He  has  gone  into  detail  upon  the  part 
the  Chinese  played  in  the  early  commercial  life  of  California,  their 
superstitions,  and  how  they  helped  in  building  up  the  great  Wells- 
Fargo  Company  is  interestingly  told.  He  has  treated  the  coolie  trade 
in  full,  its  support  and  abuse. 

The  author  touches  upon  Chinese  life  in  various  parts  of  the  state 
and  describes  in  detail  the  horrible  Chinese  Massacre  in  Los  Angeles 
in  1871,  as  well  as  the  amazing  Chinese  battle  at  Weaverville  in  the 
Gold  Days,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  centered  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  the  hundreds  of  Chinese  laundries,  shoe  and  cigar  factories 
played  a part  in  bringing  about  the  wrath  of  the  white  workingman, 
climaxed  in  Dennis  Kearney’s  war  against  the  poor  Chinese  laborer. 
Nor  does  he  neglect  those  colorful  institutions  of  early  California 
life — the  China  house-boy  and  cook. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book,  however,  is  devoted  to  San  Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown,  that  mysterious,  crowded  spot  where  anything 
might  happen.  Here  McLeod  graphically  tells  the  story  of  opium 
dens,  gambling  joints,  Tong  Wars  and  the  high-binders  or  hatchet 
men.  He  gives  details  of  the  Chinese  Slave  Trade,  and  tells  of  the 
formation  and  the  operation  of  the  famous  “Six  Companies.”  He 
gives  a picture  of  Chinese  home  life,  the  religion  of  the  Chinese,  and 
describes  their  picturesque  Joss  Houses  and  other  equally  interesting 
institutions  such  as  the  sacred  Furnace  of  Mon  War  and  its  use,  and 
completes  his  picture  with  a fascinating  description  of  the  Chinese 
Theater. 

General  McLeod  shows  the  result  of  a tremendous  amount  of 
research  in  his  fine  book,  exhausting  a subject  that  has  been  treated 
heretofore  only  in  short  articles,  fictional  stories  and  a few  novels,  and 
he  has  selected  one  of  the  most  interesting  collections  of  photographs 
to  illustrate  his  book  that  this  reviewer  has  ever  seen  brought  together 
on  the  subject.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  their  reproduction  has 
not  been  more  clear  cut. 

Making  the  deep  study  that  he  has,  it  is  regrettable  that  the  author 
has  not  annotated  the  book,  for  that  would  have  made  it  an  authority 
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for  all  time.  His  extended  bibliography  shows  that  he  could  have 
done  this. 

There  are  but  two  serious  faults  to  find  in  this  interesting  book — 
the  lack  of  an  index,  and  the  over  use  of  the  word,  “pigtail”  which 
: he  has  seemingly  gone  out  of  his  way  to  use,  after  stating  in  the  first 
J chapter  that  every  Chinaman  in  California,  before  the  overthrow  of 
the  Empire,  wore  a queue. 

But  to  one  as  interested  in  the  Chinese  in  California,  and  their 
! effect  on  its  history,  as  is  the  reviewer,  the  book  is  a mighty  good 
> piece  of  work  that  he  feels  will  find  its  way  into  every  worthwhile 
library  of  Californiana. 


SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS 


No.  i The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published 
material  by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a re- 
print from  the  Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935, 
Vol.  XVII,  Nos.  2 and  3.) 

(Out  of  Print ) 

REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los 
Angeles”  of  1840,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable 
for  framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935. 


(Vol.  XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in 
March,  1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabhorn,  issued 
as  frontispiece  of  Quarterly,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March, 


1936. 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.00 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications 
are  available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 


inclusive,  per  copy $1.50 

Publications  for  the  years  1911  to  1934, 

inclusive,  per  copy  (except  1931) $1*25 

1931  Annual  $2.50 


Sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891  to  1934,  inclusive, 
have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only,  at  the  special 
price  of  $45.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.00;  to  non-members,  per  copy  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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rTnHE  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  or- 
ganized  in  1883,  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous 
activity  for  over  a half  a century.  Commencing  in  1886,  and  each 
year  until  1935,  the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935 
this  Quarterly  was  initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, each  March,  June,  September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  stress 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer 
months,  and  at  least  once  a year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to 
some  spot  of  historic  significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the 
dues  and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  of- 
fered to  members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular 
membership  is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00 
per  year,  for  patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life 
membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly 
a publication  of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms will  be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of 
the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  editors  original  articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and 
other  material  bearing  upon  the  history  and  development  of  this 
region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.00  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.50  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 

Double  numbers  when  published  are  sold  at  $2.00  per  copy  to 
members,  $3.00  to  non-members. 


NOTICE 

Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Southern  California,  2425  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles. 

All  articles  for  The  Quarterly  and  Book  Reviews  send  to  Editor  at 
1016  Selby  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 
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The  Editor’s  Page 

The  unforeseen  rise  in  printing  and  binding  costs  has  neces- 
sitated our  making  a double  number  of  this  issue  of  The  Quarterly, 
and  has  caused  us  to  curtail  the  amount  of  Mrs.  Ripley’s  article  that 
we  had  planned  for  the  September  number.  We  expect,  however,  to 
complete  her  San  Fernando  Pass,  which  has  received  so  much  compli- 
mentary comment,  during  the  coming  year. 

In  this  issue  we  are  publishing  for  the  first  time  a roster  of  the 
Society  and  feel  that  it  will  be  welcomed  by  all  our  members.  This 
roster  will  later  be  printed  in  a brochure  for  the  convenience  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

The  name  “Vasquez”  has  ever  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  all 
interested  in  California  history,  and  yet  there  has  never  been  a full 
sketch  of  his  life  and  activities  printed,  though  dozens  of  articles 
have  been  written  about  him.  Ernest  R.  May  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  has  corrected  this  long  neglected  piece  of 
history  and  in  the  present  issue  of  our  Quarterly  he  gives  us  the  best 
sketch  of  Tiburcio  Vasquez  that  has  been  written.  We  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  give  it  to  our  readers. 


Ernest  Dawson  Passes 

Hardly  had  his  excellent  article  on  the  early  book  dealers  been 
published  in  the  last  number  of  The  Quarterly,  when  Ernest  Dawson 
passed  away  after  a long  illness.  Ernest  Dawson  had  lived  in  Los 
Angeles  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  had  become  one  of  the  three 
outstanding  rare  book  dealers  of  the  country. 

He  had  been  a member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern 
California  for  many  years.  His  smiling  happy  face  was  known  to 
many  who  did  not  know  him  intimately,  but  to  those  who  were  his 
life  long  friends,  and  they  were  legion,  he  will  be  missed  in  the  months 
to  come. 

In  the  rare  book  business  he  had  built  a reputation  for  honesty 
and  integrity  that  was  equaled  by  few  of  his  contemporaries. 

J.  Gregg  Layne, 

Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board. 
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From  Collection  of  J.  Gregg  Layne 

TIBURCIO  VASQUEZ 

This  photograph  was  taken  of  the  notorious  bandit  the  day 
before  his  hanging,  in  the  jail  at  San  Jose.  The  original  of 
this  portrait  was  given  to  the  late  Edward  Borein,  cowboy 
artist  of  Santa  Barbara  by  the  daughter  of  the  man,  for 
whose  murder  Vasquez  was  convicted. 


Tiburcio  Vasquez 


By  Ernest  R.  May 

Tiburcio  Vasquez  was,  after  Joaquin  Murietta,  the  most 
notorious  bandit  of  California.  Within  a year  after  his  execution,  no 
less  than  three  accounts  of  his  life  were  published.  Major  Ben  C. 
|:  Truman,  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Star , who  had  the  opportunity  of 
interviewing  Vasquez  during  his  confinement  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
Eugene  T.  Sawyer,  who  reported  Vasquez’  trial  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  have  written  the  most  accurate  accounts  of  the  bandit’s 
life.  These  two  works  have  been  recently  reprinted,  in  1941  and  in 
1944,  respectively.  A fictionalized  account  was  written  by  George  A. 
Beers,  the  Chronicle  correspondent  who  accompanied  Vasquez’  cap- 
tors,  and  printed  in  New  York  for  popular  circulation.  A fourth  re- 
cital of  Vasquez’  exploits  was  culled  from  the  records  of  the  Evening 
Free  Lance  of  Hollister,  California,  and  printed  in  1927  under  the 
title,  The  Crimes  and  Career  of  Tiburcio  Vasquez.  Beers’  account 
is  fanciful  and  can  be  used  as  authority  only  in  regard  to  Vasquez’ 
capture. 

Tiburcio  Vasquez  was  born  on  August  11,  1835,  at  his  parents’ 
ranch  in  Monterey  County,  California.  He  had  three  brothers,  Fran- 
i|  cisco,  Claudio,  and  Antonio  Maria,  and  one  sister,  Antonia,  who 
married  Manuel  Larria  of  Fresno  County.1  Tiburcio  “went  to  school 
i and  received  a fair  English  education.”2  The  few  papers  he  left  be- 
hind, among  them  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  people  of  California, 
reveal  a fair  command  of  the  English  language. 

His  formal  education,  however,  ended  in  his  sixteenth  year.  On 
a night  in  the  spring  of  1851  he  was  attending  a fandango  in  the 
company  of  Anastacio  (or  Anastacia)  Garcia,  a local  outlaw.  Mrs. 

1 Anne  B.  Fisher,  the  author  of  a history  of  the  Salinas  River,  identifies 
the  latter  with  “Three  Fingered  Jack”  Garcia,  a former  companion 
of  Joaquin  Murietta;  however,  Mrs.  Fisher  indicates  that  the  relation- 
| ship  between  Garcia  and  Vasquez  lasted  as  late  as  1873.3  This  is 
1 made  unlikely  by  the  fact  that  Anastacia  Garcia  was  lynched  at 
Monterey  on  February  16,  1857.4  At  any  rate,  a fight  occurred  in 
which  Garcia,  Vasquez,  and  one  Jose  Guerra  were  involved.  A 
j constable  named  Hardimount,  whose  presence  is  variously  accounted 
for,  was  slain.  One  story  is  that  Hardimount  and  some  other  Ameri- 
cans were  guilty  of  rudeness  toward  the  Mexicans  of  both  sexes,  and 
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that  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  Californios,  among  them  the  cut- 
throat, Garcia,  led  them  to  challenge  the  “gringos.”  Another  is  that 
Hardimount  was  performing  his  duty  in  arresting  a fight  between 
Garcia  and  Guerra.  Whatever  the  constable’s  motives,  his  end  was 
the  same.  His  death  brought  forth  a vigilante  organization,  and  one 
of  the  principals,  Jose  Guerra,  was  hanged  before  he  could  offer  any 
clarification  of  the  affair.  Garda  fled  to  the  south;  and  Vasquez 
was  warned  that  he,  too,  was  in  danger.  He  went  into  the  hills  for 
refuge  and  there  remained  for  some  time.  During  his  concealment, 
according  to  Mrs.  Fisher,  he  nurtured  a burning  hatred  of  the  Ameri- 
canos. He  is  quoted  by  Major  Truman  as  saying,  “The  white  men 
heaped  wrong  on  me  in  Monterey  County.5 

After  a while,  Vasquez  came  home,  but  soon  became  dissatisfied 
with  his  life  there.  His  mother  gave  him  a tract  of  land  in  Mendocino 
County  and  set  him  up  as  a rancher;  but  Tiburcio  was  apparently 
not  adapted  to  the  pastoral  life.  He  soon  came  over  to  Monterey 
County  and  robbed  some  peddlers.  According  to  his  own  statement, 
he  also  held  up  a stagecoach.6  Perhaps,  as  Mrs.  Fisher  attests,  Tiburcio 
hungered  for  revenge  and  sought  by  his  wits  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  poor  paisanos.  Perhaps  he  sought  to  improve  the  condition 
of  only  one  poor  paisano,  Tiburcio  Vasquez. 

In  1856  Vasquez  was  with  a band  of  horse  thieves  in  Monterey 
County.  His  companions  were  captured,  but  he  escaped,  and,  during 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1856-1857,  occupied  his  time  in  stealing 
horses  and  rustling  cattle.  Mrs.  Fisher  believes  that  Vasquez  dis- 
tributed the  fruits  of  his  raids  among  the  poor  Mexicans  of  the  Salinas 
Valley.  To  some  extent  this  may  be  true.  Vasquez  had  many  friends 
among  the  Californios;  and  he  often  depended  upon  them  for  refuge. 
But  Tiburcio  Vasquez  was  a young  caballero  of  expensive  tastes.  The 
women  and  the  card  tables  of  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles  and  the 
mining  towns  were  expensive  luxuries.  To  finance  his  recreations, 
Tiburcio  had  to  steal  and  sell  many  head  of  cattle.  For  this  he  needed 
a good  sized  band  of  men;  and  it  is  doubtful  that  he  found  many 
men  with  a talent  and  an  inclination  for  rustling  who  possessed  as 
well  the  Robin  Hood  proclivities  ascribed  to  Vasquez  by  the  historian 
of  the  Salinas.  In  generosity  or  as  a matter  of  policy  some  of  the 
stolen  cattle  were  probably  distributed  for  food.  The  bulk,  however, 
went  to  one  of  the  markets  in  the  south;  and  the  proceeds  went  to 
content  the  personal  passions  of  Vasquez  and  his  men. 

In  the  spring  of  1857  Vasquez  and  a companion  were  arrested 
in  Los  Angeles  County  and  arraigned  on  the  charge  of  horse  stealing. 
Tiburcio’s  compadre  turned  state’s  evidence  and  went  free.7  On 
August  26  Tiburcio  went  to  San  Quentin  and  remained  there  until 
the  25th  of  June,  1859,  when  with  forty-one  other  prisoners  he 
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escaped.8  With  a companion,  Jesus  Mendoza,  Vasquez  started  for 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  safety.  At  Jackson  in  Amador  County, 
they  stole  a pair  of  horses.  On  the  San  Joaquin,  however,  they  were 
apprehended  by  a posse;  and,  by  August  17,  Tiburcio  was  back  in 
prison.9 

Either  more  carefully  guarded  or  made  docile  by  his  experience, 
Tiburcio  remained  in  prison  until  his  formal  release  on  August  13, 
1863.  He  returned  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and,  after  only  one 
robbery,  settled  down  to  a reasonably  honest  life  as  a gambler,  alter- 
nating between  the  New  Almaden  mine  and  the  Enriquita.10 

At  Enriquita  in  1864  an  Italian  butcher  was  robbed  of  four 
hundred  dollars  and  murdered.  Vasquez  was  employed  by  the 
coroner’s  jury  as  a translator.  No  arrests  were  made.  Shortly  after 
the  enquiry,  Vasquez  left  the  area.  John  H.  Adams,  later  Sheriff  of 
Santa  Clara  County  and  the  source  of  some  of  Eugene  Sawyer’s  in- 
formation, was  a member  of  the  panel.  He  reported  to  Sawyer  that 
evidence  later  turned  up  linking  Vasquez  and  one  Faustino  Lorenzo 
to  the  crime.11  After  this  incident  Vasquez  returned  to  his  former 
pursuits  and  stole  some  horses  in  Sonoma,  Contra  Costa,  and  Men- 
docino counties. 

It  is  in  this  period  that  Vasquez’  love  life  first  occasioned  him 
difficulty.  He  attempted  to  run  off  with  Anita,  the  daughter  of  a 
rancher  in  the  Monte  Diablo  country.  The  attempt  was  frustrated; 
and  Vasquez  was  forced  to  flee.  Sawyer  says  that  Vasquez  came  to 
the  rancher’s  house  as  the  result  of  an  accidental  fall,  to  heal  a broken 
arm.  There  he  was  attracted  to  Anita  and  won  her  affections.  The 
pair  attempted  to  go  off  together,  but  were  pursued  by  the  girl’s 
father  and  overtaken  in  the  Livermore  Valley.  There  a fight  took 
place.  Vasquez  was  wounded  and  forced  to  flee;  and  Anita  was 
carried  home.12  Beers  has  a more  melodramatic  account  in  which 
Anita  is  the  innocent  victim  and  Vasquez  and  Garcia,  who  had  been 
dead  at  least  seven  years,  the  black  hearted  villians.13  The  Evening 
Free  Lance  corroborates  Sawyer’s  version  in  all  respects  save  one.  It 
reports  Vasquez  as  unwounded  and  the  girl  injured  in  the  right 
temple.14 

From  this  romance,  Vasquez’  story  enters  a period  of  almost 
absolute  certainty.  In  the  fall  of  1866  he  was  arrested  in  Sonoma 
County  for  rustling;  and  on  January  18,  1867,  he  was  again  in  the 
penitentiary.  There  he  stayed  until  June  4,  1870.15  By  the  fall  he 
was  again  engaged  in  the  business  of  rustling  in  Monterey,  Santa 
Clara,  and  Fresno  counties.  Another  member  of  this  group  was 
supposed  to  have  been  Tomaso  Rodundo,  alias  Procopio,  alias  Red- 
Handed  Dick.  Vasquez,  however,  denied  that  he  had  ever  been 
associated  with  Procopio.  He  told  Sawyer  that  he  met  Rodundo 
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at  Abelardo  Salazar’s  house  in  the  fall  of  1870,  and  that  he  encountered 
him  again  in  San  Francisco  in  the  summer  of  1871,  but  that  their 
association  was  entirely  social.16 

In  January  of  1871,  with  the  assistance  of  Francisco  Bassinez,  Vas- 
quez  abducted  the  wife  of  Abelardo  Salazar.  The  outraged  husband 
met  Vasquez  not  long  after  on  the  street  of  San  Juan.  There  he  was 
insulted  and  fired  upon  by  the  bandit.  Vasquez,  however,  missed. 
Salazar,  not  so  unlucky,  inflicted  a serious  wound  on  his  assailant. 
Vasquez  told  Sawyer  that  Salazar’s  bullet  passed  through  his  body 
and  came  out  below  the  shoulder.17  He  was  carried  to  safety  by  some 
friends,  and  the  next  day  went  into  the  Monterey  hills  to  recuperate 
in  safety.  He  was  indicted  by  a Grand  Jury  for  assault  to  murder; 
but  he  could  not  be  found. 

In  the  spring  of  1871,  Vasquez,  with  Francisco  Bassinez  and  Nar- 
cisso  Rodriguez,  robbed  a stagecoach  at  Soap  Lake  near  San  Felipe. 
The  passengers  were  robbed,  tied,  and  laid  face  up  on  the  ground,  a 
tactic  used  by  Vasquez  from  this  time  on.  The  presence  of  victims 
so  used  soon  came  to  signify  the  work  of  Tiburcio  Vasquez.  The 
bandits  took  the  road  for  Hollister  and  on  the  way  robbed  three 
other  men.  Vasquez  took  the  trail  for  San  Juan,  and  on  the  San 
Juan  Mountain  held  up  and  robbed  of  $750.00  and  a silver  watch  one 
Thomas  McMahon  of  San  Juan.18  Rodriguez  was  later  captured  in 
Mexico  City.  Vasquez,  Bassinez,  and  Gracia  Rodriguez,  Narcisso’s 
elder  brother,  were  overtaken  a few  miles  above  Santa  Cruz  by  a 
constable  and  posse.  Bassinez  was  killed  almost  immediately;  and 
Rodriguez  fled.  Vasquez  was  wounded,  but  he  managed  to  shoot 
the  constable  and  escape.  A bullet  had  entered  his  body  just  below 
the  right  nipple  and  lodged  under  the  left  shoulder.  In  spite  of  this, 
Vasquez  mounted  and  rode  sixty  miles  to  his  hideout  in  Cantua 
Canyon. 

When  he  had  recuperated,  he  went  to  Mexico,  stayed  there  a 
month  or  so,  and  then  returned  to  San  Francisco.  Here  he  met  Pro- 
copio  again;  and  the  two  were  seen  together.  This  is  the  probable 
origin  of  the  story  that  he  accompanied  Rodundo  and  another  bandit, 
Juan  Soto,  in  their  raids  early  in  1871.  Procopio  was  captured  by  Sheriff 
Morse;  and  an  intensive  search  for  Vasquez  was  begun.  Vasquez 
told  Truman  that  he  was  at  home  and  leading  an  honest  life  when 
the  alarm  went  out  and  that  a second  time  unjust  accusations  drove 
him  to  a life  of  crime.19  He  fled  to  a hideaway  in  the  Diablos  and 
was  able  to  completely  elude  his  pursuers.  Searching  parties  came 
close  to  his  refuge,  but  failed  to  find  him.  The  story  is  told  of  one 
band  of  officers  who  abandoned  their  search  and  camped  on  the 
Panoche  Grande  on  their  way  home.  In  the  morning,  when  they 
rose  to  leave,  they  found  their  horses  gone,  stolen  by  Vasquez. 
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As  soon  as  he  could  safely  emerge,  Vasquez  obtained  the  assistance 
of  Jose  Castro,  a saloon  keeper  who  had  married  Vasquez’  niece,  Con- 
cepcion Espinosa,  and  another  man  to  hold  up  the  San  Benito  stage. 
The  robbery  was  successfully  carried  off;  but  a company  of  vigilantes 
organized  at  Hollister  caught  Castro  and  lynched  him.  Vasquez 
escaped  to  his  mountain  retreats  with  the  loot;  and  for  several  months 
ventured  out  only  on  occasional  rustling  forays  in  the  Peach  Tree 
Valley. 

In  January  of  1873  Vasquez  began  the  organization  of  the  gang 
that  was  to  terrorize  the  state  of  California  for  over  a year.  He  chose 
as  his  headquarters  the  house  of  his  first  recruit,  Abdon  Leiva.  August 
de  Bert,  a hump-backed  Frenchman,  and  Teodoro  Moreno  joined  Vas- 
quez in  February.  In  May,  Clodoveo  Chavez,  who  was  to  become 
Vasquez’s  lieutenant,  and  Romulo  Gonzalez  became  members  of  the 
j gang. 

Vasquez,  de  Bert,  Moreno,  and  Leiva  soon  set  out  to  rob  Henry 
Miller  of  a $30,000.00  payroll  at  Firebaugh’s  Ferry.  Miller,  however, 
changed  his  mind  and  did  not  come;  so  the  bandits  settled  for  what 
! loot  they  could  find  in  the  store  and  at  the  station.  After  this  affair 
the  gang  split  up.  De  Bert  accompanied  Vasquez  to  Elizabeth  Lake  in 
; Los  Angeles  County  and  then  went  on  to  Mexico.  Moreno  went  to 
a ranch  in  the  Hernandez  Valley  belonging  to  Lorenzo  Vasquez,  a 
friend  but  not  a relative  of  Tiburcio.  Leiva  went  home  to  Cantua 
j Canyon.  In  June,  Vasquez  returned  to  Leiva’s  house. 

In  July,  Vasquez  proposed  to  his  band  the  robbery  of  a Southern 
I Pacific  pay  car.  His  plan  was  to  tear  up  a piece  of  track  between  San 
! Jose  and  Gilroy,  just  south  of  the  Twenty-one  Mile  House.  Leiva 
: declined  to  enter  such  a daring  expedition,  so  Vasquez  chose  Chavez, 
Moreno,  and  Bias  Bicuna,  a young  man  newly  recruited  from  the 
New  Idria  district.  Sawyer’s  tale  is  that  Vasquez  learned  that  the 
railroad  knew  of  his  plans  and  intended  to  be  prepared  for  him.19 
: The  Evening  Free  Lance  s account  says  that  the  bandits  procrastinated 
in  tearing  up  the  track;  and,  when  the  train  arrived  ten  minutes 
ahead  of  schedule,  they  were  not  prepared  for  it.20  Whatever  the 
i cause,  Vasquez  abandoned  his  original  plan  and  robbed  the  Twenty- 
One  Mile  House  instead.  He  got  away  with  about  two  hundred 
dollars  and  some  provisions.  Vasquez  and  Bicuna  went  to  Cantua 
Creek;  and  Chavez  and  Moreno  stopped  near  Gilroy. 

In  August,  Vasquez  began  to  plan  the  robbery  of  Snyder’s  Store 
at  Tres  Pinos,  the  New  Idria  stage,  and  a store  at  San  Benito.  Dis- 
I gusted  with  the  ill  success  of  his  recent  ventures,  Vasquez  instructed 
his  men  to  shoot  anyone  who  interfered  with  them.  The  attack  was 
planned  for  the  26th  of  August;  and  Abdon  Leiva’s  wife,  Rosaria, 
and  her  two  children  were  sent  to  San  Emedio  in  Kern  County.  On 
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the  24th  Vasquez,  Leiva,  Chavez,  Moreno,  and  Gonzalez  left  Cantua 
for  the  Panoche  Grande.21  The  next  day  they  rode  to  Tres  Pinos 
Creek,  where  they  made  camp.  In  the  late  afternoon  of  the  26th  the 
party  left  for  the  store.  Vasquez  and  Chavez  rode  ahead  to  rob  the 
New  Idria  stage  before  coming  to  the  store.  They  found  aboard  the 
stage  one  Thomas  Wilkinson,  the  “boss”  of  the  New  Idria  mine, 
Vasquez’  safety  often  lay  in  the  good  graces  of  the  mine  superintend- 
ents, so  the  coach  was  waved  on  unmolested.  By  the  time  Vasquez 
and  his  lieutenant  reached  Tres  Pinos,  Leiva,  Gonzalez,  and  Moreno 
had  the  people  in  the  store  tied  up  and  on  the  floor.22 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  bandit  chieftain,  one  Bernard 
Bihury  or  Bernal  Bihuri  tried  to  enter  the  store.  Frightened  by  the 
sight  of  Gonzalez’s  gun,  he  started  to  run,  but  had  gone  only  a few 
feet  before  he  was  killed  by  Moreno.  George  Redford,  a teamster, 
was  the  next  person  to  arrive  on  the  scene.  He  was  too  deaf  to 
understand  Vasquez’  orders,  but  not  too  blind  to  see  the  latter’s 
Henry  rifle.  He  ran  for  the  stable.  Vasquez  fired  and  killed  him 
at  the  stable  door. 

Lewis  Scherrer,  a saddler,  witnessed  the  slaying  of  Redford  from 
across  the  street.  He  ran  for  safety,  closely  pursued  by  Vasquez. 
He  managed  to  get  into  the  house  of  Leander  Davidson,  the  hotel 
keeper.  Davidson  pushed  the  door  to  and  stood  against  it.  Unable 
to  force  his  way  in,  Vasquez  shot  through  the  wood,  killing  David- 
son. 

The  bandits  took  what  money  was  in  the  store  and  got  several 
hundred  dollars  from  Snyder’s  home.  In  leaving,  they  took  eight 
horses,  two  saddles,  and  a mule-load  of  provisions.  It  was  half  past 
eight  when  they  re-mounted  and  left  Tres  Pinos.  They  took  the 
Pichaco  Road  to  Lorenzo,  Vasquez’  ranch,  and  there  divided  the 
loot,  Vasquez  taking  the  lion’s  share. 

Moreno  left  the  party  at  the  Hernandez  Valley  to  hide  out  as  a 
sheep  shearer  on  Judge  Tully’s  ranch  at  Bitter  Water.  The  rest  of 
the  band  continued  southward.  Vasquez,  however,  to  protect  him- 
self, took  a separate  route.  At  Higuera’s  ranch  on  the  Posa  de  Chine, 
he  rejoined  his  gang.  Gonzalez  was  left  behind  at  Buena  Vista  Lake, 
his  horse  having  given  out.  At  San  Emedio,  Leiva  picked  up  his  wife 
and  children;  and  Chavez  and  Vasquez  obtained  fresh  mounts  for 
the  party.  They  went  by  way  of  Elizabeth  Lake  to  a hideout  in  Rock 
Creek  Canyon.23 

While  the  party  was  on  its  way  to  safety,  an  alarm  had  gone  out 
over  the  whole  state.  Up  to  this  time  Vasquez  exploits  had  received 
little  attention  from  either  the  newspapers  or  state  officials.  Suddenly, 
the  robbery  and  the  murders  at  Tres  Pinos  had  made  the  name  of 
Tiburcio  Vasquez  familiar  to  every  Californian.  Newspaper  editors 
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began  to  cry  for  increased  vigilance;  and  the  day  after  the  Tres  Pinos 
affair,  the  governor  offered  a thousand  dollar  reward  for  Vasquez, 
dead  or  alive.24 

During  the  stay  at  their  Los  Angeles  County  refuge,  Vasquez* 
amorous  impulses  led  him  to  the  misstep  that  probably  brought  about 
his  capture.  For  some  time,  he  had  been  attentive  to  Rosaria  Leiva, 
his  henchman’s  wife.  The  husband  had  become  suspicious  of  their 
relations.  After  their  departure  from  Higuera’s  ranch,  he  had  chal- 
lenged Vasquez  about  the  matter  and  almost  come  to  blows  with 
him.  The  glib  Vasquez,  however,  had  talked  down  Leiva’s  sus- 
picions and  temporarily  quieted  him.  After  a few  days  at  their  Rock 
Creek  retreat,  Vasquez  sent  Leiva  to  Elizabeth  Lake  for  supplies. 
Leiva  found  provisions  at  a closer  point,  however,  and  returned 
earlier  than  expected.  Still  suspicious  of  Vasquez,  he  crept  into 
camp.  “His  wife  and  Vasquez  were  together.”25  As  he  started  to 
shoot  the  interloper,  Chavez,  who  had  seen  him  coming,  gave  warning 
and  drew  his  gun  on  Leiva.  Vasquez  declined  to  fight  with  Leiva  and 
surrendered  himself  to  the  angry  husband.  Leiva,  however,  knew  that 
Chavez  would  avenge  his  leader’s  death,  and  chose  only  to  leave  the 
camp.  He  took  his  wife  and  children  to  Jim  Heffner’s  on  Elizabeth 
Lake,  and  went  on  alone  to  surrender  to  the  authorities  at  Los  Angeles. 

In  the  meantime  extensive  searching  parties,  led  by  Sheriff  Adams 
of  Santa  Clara  County  and  Sheriff  Wasson  of  Monterey  County,  had 
scoured  the  country  around  Tres  Pinos.  They  traced  the  bandits  to 
the  Posa  de  Chine,  then  Adams  and  his  party  took  the  train  to 
Bakersfield.  They  rode  on  south  to  Elizabeth  Lake  and  there  learned 
of  Vasquez’  whereabouts.  Sheriff  Rowland  of  Los  Angeles  County 
was  notified  and  asked  for  a force  of  men.  When  he  arrived,  they 
set  out  for  Rock  Creek.  There  they  found  the  bandits’  trail  and 
soon  sighted  Chavez.  After  some  hesitation,  they  went  up  the  hill, 
only  to  find  the  bandits  escaping  into  the  chaparral,  where  their 
superior  knowledge  of  the  country  enabled  them  easily  to  elude  the 
officers.26  At  Vasquez’  camp  they  found  thirty-six  horses  and  “the 
greater  part  of  the  goods,  clothing,  and  provisions  taken  from  Tres 
Pinos.”27 

Leiva  surrendered  to  Deputy  Sheriff  Johnson  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  and  gave  information  about  Vasquez’  hideouts  and  those 
of  the  members  of  his  gang.28  Through  his  advices,  Teodoro  Moreno 
was  captured  at  E.  C.  Tully’s  ranch  in  the  Bitter  Water  Valley,  fifty 
miles  south  of  Hollister.29  Adams  and  Wasson,  also  acting  on  Leiva’s 
advices,  set  out  for  the  New  Idria  mine  in  pursuit  of  Gonzalez  and 
Bicuna.  The  pair  was  warned,  however,  and  the  two  sheriffs  found 
their  search  fruitless.  Adams  continued  to  scour  the  country  around 
Tres  Pinos,  abandoning  the  search  only  when  his  informants  led  him 
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to  believe  that  Vasquez  was  dead.  Actually,  however,  Vasquez  and 
Chavez  were  near  by  at  Zapatchino  Creek,  near  Cantua.30 

By  November  13,  Vasquez  and  Chavez  had  organized  a new 
band  and  begun  another  campaign.  At  Jones’s  store,  two  miles  from 
Middleton  in  Fresno  County,  the  tactics  pf  the  Tres  Pinos  robbery 
were  repeated.  The  occupants  of  the  store  were  bound  and  placed 
on  the  floor.  About  six  hundred  dollars  in  coin,  clothing,  and  pro- 
visions were  taken. 

On  December  26,  Vasquez  and  his  band  entered  Kingston  in 
Fresno  County  and  robbed  two  stores.31  More  than  two  thousand 
dollars  in  loot  was  taken.  They  followed  this  enterprise  with  a 
similar  robbery  in  the  town  of  King’s  River  in  Tulare  County.  The 
two  stores  of  that  town,  however,  produced  only  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars and  some  jewelry.  From  there  Vasquez  and  his  men  went  to 
Panama  on  the  Kern  River  where  for  several  days  they  caroused, 
rested,  and  made  ready  for  new  forays.32  At  some  time  during  this 
period,  Vasquez  returned  to  Jim  Heffner’s  to  get  Rosaria  Leiva.33  He 
kept  his  former  henchman’s  wife  as  long  as  she  pleased  him;  but 
after  a few  months,  he  tired  of  her  and  left  her  in  a wilderness  to  die. 
In  spite  of  the  encumbrance  of  pregnancy,  she  made  her  way  to  a 
town.  The  walk,  however,  took  her  four  days. 

After  the  Kingston  robbery,  the  sheriffs  of  Fresno,  Tulare,  San 
Joaquin,  Santa  Clara,  and  Monterey  counties  put  on  an  intensive 
search  for  Vasquez  and  his  gang.  The  legislature  empowered  the 
governor  to  spend  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  find  the  bandit.  In 
January  of  1874,  Governor  Booth  offered  three  thousand  dollars  for 
Vasquez  alive  and  two  thousand  dollars  for  him  dead. 

On  February  26,  Vasquez  and  Chavez  robbed  the  Coyote  Hole 
station  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  Owens  River  Stage  Line.  The  people 
in  the  station  and  those  in  the  stable  of  the  Telegraph  Stage  Line  sur- 
rendered. One  man,  referred  to  by  Sawyer  as  “Old  Texas,”  offered 
resistance,  but  was  calmed  by  a shot  in  the  leg  from  Vasquez.34  Be- 
tween Mill  Station  and  Soledad  they  held  up  the  Los  Angeles  Stage, 
robbed  the  passengers,  and  took  $260.00  and  a gold  watch  from  the 
Wells  Fargo  treasure  box.35 

A new  alarm  went  over  the  state.  Every  community  had  its 
vigilance  committee  prepared  to  greet  the  Monterey  bandit;  but  Vas- 
quez was  content  for  the  time.  He  remained  in  hiding;  and,  presently, 
it  was  rumored  that  he  had  left  on  the  steamer  Constitution  for  Mex- 
ico or  Panama.36  This  rumor  was  disturbed  in  a few  weeks  by  the 
report  of  a Mexican  from  Guaymas  that  he  had  seen  Vasquez  there 
in  the  middle  of  March. 

On  April  15,  Vasquez  and  his  gang  captured  Alessandro  Repetto 
on  his  ranch  near  Los  Angeles.  They  held  him  at  gunpoint  and  de- 
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manded  money.37  Repetto  proved  to  the  bandits  that  he  had  no  money 
on  his  ranch,  so  a boy  was  sent  into  town  with  a check  on  the  Temple 
and  Workman  bank  for  eight  hundred  dollars.  The  boy  went  to 
Sheriff  Rowland  and  told  him  what  had  happened.38  Rowland  sent 
him  back  to  the  ranch  with  the  money,  organized  a posse,  and  fol- 
lowed him.  A lookout  sighted  the  officers  and  Vasquez  was  able  to 
flee  before  the  sheriff’s  party  arrived.  Vasquez  was  so  confident  of 
his  ability  to  elude  pursuit  that  he  stopped  on  the  way  to  hold  up  some 
passers-by,  Charles  E.  Miles,  John  Osborne,  Pat  Cone,  and  Jack 
Rhodes.39 

On  the  evening  of  May  14,  1874,  Sheriff  Rowland  was  informed 
by  D.  K.  Smith,  one  of  his  spies,  of  Vasquez’s  whereabouts.  A posse 
was  organized,  consisting  of  City  Detective  Emil  Harris,  who  was 
later  Chief  of  Police  in  Los  Angeles,  Under  Sheriff  Albert  Johnson, 
policeman  B.  F.  Hartley,  City  Constable  J.  S.  (Sam)  Bryant,  Major 
Henry  M.  Mitchell,  an  attorney,  D.  K.  Smith,  Walter  E.  Rodgers, 
proprietor  of  the  Palace  Saloon,  and  George  A.  Beers,  a special  re- 
porter for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Rowland  was  warned  that 
if  he  left  Los  Angeles  Vasquez  would  become  suspicious  and  flee.40 
The  party  headed  for  a house  ten  miles  west  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
property  of  one  George  Allen,  better  known  as  “Greek  George.”41 
Here  they  had  been  told  they  would  find  their  man.42  They  left  Los 
Angeles  at  1 130  A.  M.,  breakfasted  at  Major  Mitchell’s  ranch,  and  hid 
in  the  hills  near  the  house.  In  the  morning  they  commandeered  a 
wagon,  lay  down  in  it,  and  threatened  the  driver’s  life  if  he  betrayed 
their  presence.  The  house  was  surrounded.  Soon  a woman  opened 
the  door.  She  saw  the  officers  and  gave  the  alarm.  Johnson  and  his 
companion,  however,  burst  into  the  house  before  she  could  shut  the 
door.  Vasquez  ran  into  the  kitchen,  but  was  closely  pursued.  He 
jumped  out  the  window  and  ran  for  a horse,  which  was  saddled  and 
ready  near  the  house.  Members  of  the  posse,  however,  were  waiting 
for  him.  He  was  wounded  six  times.43  Believing  himself  to  be  dying, 
he  revealed  his  identity,  after  first  proclaiming  himself  to  be  one 
Alessandro  Martinez. 

As  soon  as  his  wounds  permitted,  he  was  transferred  to  the  jail  at 
Salinas  City.  He  left  Los  Angeles  on  May  25  in  the  charge  of  Sheriff 
Rowland  aboard  the  steamer  Senator.  Arriving  in  San  Francisco 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  he  was  met  by  Sheriff  Smith  of  Monterey 
County.  He  spent  the  night  in  the  San  Francisco  jail  and  the  next 
day  went  by  train  to  Salinas  City.  His  journey  was  taken  under  heavy 
guard,  as  much  for  fear  of  an  attempt  to  lynch  the  bandit  as  of  one 
to  rescue  him.  Mrs.  Fisher  has  it  that  the  people  of  the  Salinas  Valley 
were  crestfallen  over  his  capture;  and  certain  it  is  that  Vasquez  had 
many  friends,  but  his  enemies  were  perhaps  equally  numerous.44  He 
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was  kept  in  the  city  jail  until  the  opening  of  the  district  court  on  July 
2 6.  Then  his  case  was  transferred  to  San  Benito  County,  where  the 
Tres  Pinos  murders  had  occurred.  Hollister  had  no  prison  facilities, 
so  Vasquez  was  kept  under  guard  in*  the  San  Jose  jail. 

Thousands  of  people  visited  Vasquez  in  prison.  How  many  of 
these  were  his  friends  and  how  many  mere  curious  observers  is  not 
known.  Some  women  brought  him  flowers.  He  sold  cards  with 
his  picture  and  a short  biography  printed  on  them.  Through  the 
newspapers  he  appealed  for  funds  to  pay  for  his  defense.  A small 
purse  was  collected;  and  C.  B.  Darwin  of  San  Francisco  and  P.  B. 
Tully  of  Gilroy  were  employed  to  defend  him.45  In  September,  when 
the  district  court  opened,  Vasquez  was  granted  a continuance  on  the 
ground  that  important  and  material  witnesses  were  absent. 

On  January  5,  1875,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  the  case  was  opened 
before  Judge  Belden  at  San  Jose.  Attorney-General  John  Lord  Love 
appeared  for  the  prosecution,  assisted  by  N.  C.  Briggs,  W.  E.  Lovett 
of  Hollister,  and  District  Attorney  Bodley  of  Santa  Clara  County. 
On  the  morning  of  the  trial,  Darwin  withdrew  from  the  case,  and 
Tully  employed  W.  H.  Collins  and  J.  A.  Moultrie  of  San  Jose  to 
assist  him.  Vasquez  was  first  tried  for  the  murder  of  Leander  David- 
son, the  hotel  keeper.  The  first  witness  was  Abdon  Leiva.  The 
prosecution  lasted  four  days.  Then,  Vasquez,  the  first  witness  for 
the  defense,  rose  and  pled  his  innocence  of  any  of  the  murders.  The 
defense  was  brief  and  almost  hopeless.  The  jury  retired  at  4:45  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  ninth  of  January.  At  8:03  they  returned  with 
a verdict  of  guilty  and  recommended  the  death  penalty.  On  Saturday, 
January  23,  the  court  was  convened  for  sentence.  Collins  moved  for 
a new  trial,  but  the  motion  was  denied.  Vasquez  was  sentenced  to 
be  hanged. 

Collins  appealed  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but,  two  weeks 
before  the  date  assigned  for  Vasquez’  execution,  that  body  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  Governor  Pacheco  was  petitioned  by 
Vasquez  and  by  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  County,  who  feared 
reprisals  from  Vasquez’  gang,  to  reprieve  the  bandit.  Pacheco,  how- 
ever, declined.  After  the  governor’s  refusal,  Vasquez  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  ministrations  of  the  priest.  Father  Serda,  who  was  sent  for, 
found  the  bandit  unresponsive,  but  did  succeed  in  persuading  him  to 
write  a final  statement  instead  of  making  a speech  from  the  scaffold. 

At  thirty  minutes  past  one  on  the  afternoon  of  March  19,  1875, 
Tiburcio  Vasquez  was  hanged.  Fourteen  minutes  later,  he  was  de- 
clared to  be  dead. 
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Vasquez,  Sheriff  Rowland  and  the  Posse. 

Center:  Greek  George’s  shack,  scene  of  the  capture,  near  Cahuenga  Pass. 

Top,  left  to  right:  W.  K.  Smith;  “Billy”  Rowland,  Sheriff;  W.  E.  Rodgers. 

Center:  Albert  Johnson  and  G.  A.  Beers,  Reporter  of  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Bottom:  Emil  Harris,  Tiburcio  Vasquez,  Sam  Bryant. 
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NOTES 

’Only  one  of  Tiburcio’s  brothers  has  escaped  total  obscurity.  Horace  Bell  records  that 
Francisco  (Chico)  Vasquez  moved  south  and  served  for  a time  as  Mayordomo  for  Chico 
Lopez  in  one  of  the  many  futile  attempts  to  ranch  the  Laguna  del  Diablo  country.  Claudio 
and  Antonio  Maria  lived  and  died  in  Monterey  County.  Horace  Bell,  On  the  Old  West  Coast. 
Wm.  Morrow  and  Co.,  New  York,  1930.  p.  200. 

2The  Crimes  and  Career  of  Tiburcio  Vasquez.  Hollister,  California,  Evening  Free  Lance, 
1927.  p.  5. 

3Mrs.  Anne  B.  Fisher,  The  Salinas:  Upside-Down  River.  Rivers  of  America  Series, 
Farrar  and  Rinehart,  New  York,  1945.  pp.  178,  180. 

*The  Golden  Era.  San  Francisco,  February  22,  1857. 

5Major  Ben  C.  Truman,  Tiburcio  Vasquez.  The  Abbey  San  Encino  Press,  Los  Angeles, 
1941.  p.  42. 

6lbid.  p.  24. 

7Eugene  T.  Sawyer,  The  Life  and  Career  of  Tiburcio  Vasquez.  Biobooks,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, 1944.  p.  5.  Sawyer  is  the  only  authority  for  this  story;  but  he  appears  to  have  it 
from  Vasquez,  himself. 

8WeekJy  Alta  California.  San  Francisco,  July  2,  1859. 

‘’The  Weekly  Alta  California’s  correspondent  at  San  Quentin  reported  in  his  letter  of 
August  18,  1859,  the  return  of  three  convicts  aboard  the  ship,  Alcatraz,  from  San  Francisco. 
He  lists  them  as  George  B.  Underwood,  Jesus  Mindosa  alias  Jesus  Mendoza,  and  Tebruzzo 
Baskes  alias  Tiburcio  Basquez,  all  sentenced  for  larcenies  committed  in  Amador  County,  the 
former  to  two  years,  the  latter  to  a year  each.  Weekly  Alta  California.  San  Francisco, 
August  27,  1859. 

10Sawyer,  op.  cit.,  p.  7,  indicates  that  the  robbery  of  a fish  peddler  on  the  San  Joaquin 
occurred  en  route  from  San  Quentin  to  the  New  Almaden.  Crimes,  op.  cit.,  p.  6,  dates  this 
crime  two  months  after  Vasquez  release. 

“Sawyer,  op.  cit.,  p.  8. 

12 Ibid .,  p.  8f. 

13George  A.  Beers,  Vasquez;  or  the  Hunted  Bandits  of  the  San  Joaquin.  R.  M.  De  Witt, 
New  York,  1875.  p.  25L 

14 Crimes , op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

16Sawyer,  op.  cit.,  dates  his  release  June  4,  1871,  but  places  him  elsewhere  than  prison 
on  several  occasions  prior  to  this  date  but  later  than  June  4,  1870. 

ieIbid.,  pp.  9,  15. 

“Sawyer,  op.  cit.,  p.  n. 

18 Crimes , op.  cit.,  p.  8. 

“Truman,  op.  cit.,  p.  25. 

“Sawyer,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 

20 Crimes,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 

“Vasquez  mentioned  one  Romano  as  a member  of  the  party  when  talking  to  Major 
Truman.  He  was  not,  however,  mentioned  during  the  trial.  Truman,  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 

“Vasquez’  story  was  that  the  three  men  were  dead  when  he  and  Chavez  arrived. 
Ibid.,  p.  27. 

“The  best  authority  for  the  Tres  Pinos  massacre  is  Sawyer,  who  was  present  at  the 
trial.  Sawyer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  22-30. 

24 Los  Angeles  Express.  August  28,  1873. 

“Sawyer,  op.  cit.,  p.  31. 

“Sawyer  says  that  Sheriff  Adams  advised  the  other  officers  to  charge  the  camp  immedi- 
ately, but  failed  to  persuade  them.  He  gives  their  failure  to  follow  Adams’  advice  as  the 
reason  for  the  bandits’  escape.  Considering  Sawyer’s  indebtedness  to  Adams,  however,  this 
is  likely  no  more  than  sounding  brass..  Sawyer,  op.  cit.,  p.  37. 
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^Truman,  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 

“Wallace  Smith  tells  the  story  that  Vasquez  set  out  for  San  Jose  to  poison  Leiva  after 
the  latter’s  betrayal  of  him.  Wallace  Smith,  Garden  of  the  Sun:  A History  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley — 7772-/939.  Lymanhouse,  Los  Angeles,  California,  1939.  p.  301. 

“Moreno  was  tried  at  Salinas  City  in  November  for  the  murder  of  Bernard  Bihury 
He  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment. 

“During  this  stay,  Chavez  ventured  out  once  in  the  company  of  one  Anastacio  Androtio 
for  the  purpose  of  robbing  a shepherd  known  to  possess  a few  hundred  dollars.  This  they 
did.  The  shepherd  was  shot  three  times.  His  throat  was  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  A cross 
was  cut  in  his  forehead  and  the  skin  was  pulled  down  over  his  chin.  Chavez  gave 

Androtio  a twenty  dollar  gold  note  and  $7.50  in  coin.  Andortio’s  horse  ran  away,  so 
Chavez  left  him  to  be  captured.  This  was  the  chief  lieutenant  of  the  man  whom  Mrs. 
Fisher  has  dubbed  “The  Robin  Hood  of  the  Salinas.” 

31Vasquez  told  Sawyer  that  he  did  not  participate  in  these  robberies,  but  stood  guard 
for  his  men.  Sawyer,  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 

32Truman,  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 

33 Crimes , op.  cit.,  p.  15,  dates  the  abduction  of  Rosario  Leiva  December  27,  1873. 
This  date,  however,  conflicts  with  Vasquez  own  story  to  Major  Truman  of  the  King’s 
River  robbery. 

34Sawyer,  op.  cit.,  p.  46.  The  Los  Angeles  Express,  February  28,  1874,  reported  that 
Vasquez  was  wounded  by  M.  P.  Shore  while  he  was  holding  up  the  people  in  the  stable. 
On  March  3,  an  editorial  story  in  the  same  paper  made  reference  to  Vasquez’  shooting 
“Old  Texas,”  but  did  not  mention  any  other  gunplay.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  306,  names  the 
man  shot  by  Vasquez  as  W.  P.  Shore. 

3oLos  Angeles  Herald.  March  3,  1874. 

37Harris  Newmark,  Sixty  Years  in  Southern  California.  Knickerbocker  Press,  New 
York,  1916.  p.  452.  Newmark  says  that  Vasquez  originally  demanded  eight  hundred 
dollars  on  the  pretext  that  he  wanted  to  organize  a revolution.  Vasquez,  however,  said 
that  it  was  a case  of  simple  robbery. 

38 Ibid .,  pp.  452-453,  credits  Temple,  the  teller,  with  suspecting  the  boy  and  going  to 
the  sheriff.  That  the  boy  was  his  own  agent  is  substantiated  in  Truman,  op.  cit.,  p.  29, 
Sawyer,  op.  cit.,  p.  49,  and  by  the  Los  Angeles  Herald,  April  16,  1874. 

“Newmark,  op.  cit.,  p.  454,  says  that  Miles  lost  a gold  watch  later  identified  in  Vas- 
quez, loot.  Other  reports  say  that  the  watch  found  with  Vasquez  belonged  to  Thomas 
McMahon  or  some  other. 

40Truman,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 

41“Greek  George”  was  a Syrian  camel  driver  brought  to  the  United  States  in  1854  by 
Jefferson  Davis,  then  Secretary  of  War,  in  connection  with  his  notorious  effort  to  set  up 
trans-Plains  transportation  by  camel.  According  to  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  301,  Allen  was  a 
restauranteur  in  what  is  now  Hollywood.  Truman,  op.  cit.,  p.  14,  believed  him  to  have 
been  Vasquez’  spy  in  Los  Angeles.  Harry  Carr,  Los  Angeles,  City  of  Dreams,  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.,  New  York,  1935.  p.  108,  on  the  contrary,  believed  him  to  have  been  Row- 
land’s informant. 

^Carr,  op.  cit.,  pp.  108-109,  relates  Eugenio  Plummer’s  story  that  Vasquez  was  planning 
to  quit  his  life  of  crime  and  go  to  Mexico.  He  says  that  on  the  night  before  his  capture 
he  gave  a fandango  near  Tujunga  Canyon  and  left  early  in  the  morning  for  Greek  George’s 
place. 

“Truman,  op.  cit.,  p.  35,  says  that  Vasquez  was  wounded  six  times;  however,  on  page 
seven  he  lists  only  five:  one  in  the  left  arm,  one  in  the  left  leg,  one  in  the  left  side  of  the 
head,  one  in  front  of  the  pectoral  region,  and  one  in  the  right  arm. 

^Mrs.  Fisher  also  credits  a woman  with  the  responsibility  for  Vasquez  capture.  Major 
Truman,  however,  asked  him  if  that  were  true;  and  Vasquez  replied,  “No;  I never  trusted 
one  with  information  that  could  harm  me.”  Truman,  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 

^Newmark,  op.  cit.,  p.  458,  says  that  it  was  rumored  Vasquez’  defense  was  payed  for 
by  the  great  cattlemen,  Miller  and  Lux,  as  a matter  of  policy. 
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Photograph  by  F.  C.  Ripley 


The  summit  of  the  north  slope  looking  south  with  view  through  the 
Cut,  of  green  hills,  dotted  with  darker  green  oaks  and  a blue 
sky  above  them. 


The  San  Fernando  Pass 
and  the 

Pioneer  Traffic  that  Went  over  It 


Vernette  Snyder  Ripley 


PART  II 


Through  the  Cut  on  the  New  Road 

1855-1860 


With  quotations  from  those  who  crossed  over  the  Pass. 

1855  First  crude  oil  used  for  experimental  purposes  in  California 
carried  over  the  Pass. 

Governor  Don  Pio  Pico,  in  1845,  had  appointed  his  brother,  Don 
Andres  Pico,  and  one  Juan  Manso  commissioners  to  make  inventories 
of  the  Mission  estates.  The  two  of  them  then,  through  Governor  Pico, 
obtained  a lease  from  the  Mexican  government  of  the  vast  acres  of  the 
ex-San  Fernando  Mission  Rancho.  After  the  war  with  the  United  States 
in  1847,  Part  °f  the  San  Fernando  Rancho  came  into  the  possession  of 
General  Don  Andres  Pico.  Representing  the  Californians,  he  had 
signed  the  capitulation  papers  presented  by  Colonel  Fremont  at  the 
Cahuenga  ranch  house.  With  his  family,  he  continued  to  live  within 
the  thick-walled,  dark  rooms  of  the  middle  part  of  the  old  mission 
itself.1  Its  surrounding  adobe  walls  had  begun  to  crumble  into  ruins, 
the  padres’  garden  was  a forgotten  tangle.  But  over  the  wide,  sunny 
plains  of  the  valley,  thousands  of  General  Pico’s  cattle  grazed,  and 
the  red  wine  from  his  ancient  grape  vines  was  unsurpassed.2 

The  Camino  Viejo,  the  emigrant  road  from  the  pueblo,  passed  by 
the  great  doors  of  the  old  Mission.  Moving  swirls  of  dust  in  the  distant 
valley  told  of  travellers  approaching.  The  clouds  of  dust  disgorged 
bellowing,  crowding  herds  of  cattle  on  their  way  north  to  the  Tulare 
Valley.  All  of  this  slowly  moving  procession  of  pioneer  traffic  General 
Don  Andres  Pico  had  looked  out  on  as  it  passed  by  his  home  in  the 
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old  Mission.  It  had  first  struggled  over  the  San  Fernando  Pass  on  the 
Cuesta  Vieja,  it  was  headed  now  for  the  new  San  Fernando  Pass  that 
crossed  the  mountain  through  the  high  cut  in  the  rocks  on  its  summit. 

General  Don  Andres  Pico’s  nephew,  Romulo  Pico,  lived  in  the 
old  mission  with  him.  One  day  the  two  of  them  galloped  their  horses 
across  the  open  plains  into  the  foothills  where  a little  valley  led  to  the 
road  over  the  San  Fernando  Pass.  Up  the  steep  new  grade  and  through 
the  new  cut  they  urged  their  horses.  At  the  bottom  of  the  north  slope 
they  turned  into  a canyon  to  the  west.  Up  in  the  wild  tangle  of  brush, 
along  a stream,  they  came  across  brea  deposits  long  known  to  the 
Mission  Indians  and  used  in  many  ways,  to  line  baskets  or  mend 
their  pottery  and  canoes. 

1855  “There  is  a legend  from  the  San  Fernando  Mission  to  the  effect 
that  in  1855  General  Andres  Pico  and  his  nephew  Romulo, 
took  oil  for  experimenting  and  refining  purposes  from  seepages,  and 
hand-dug  the  pits  in  the  canyon  . . . which  bears  their  name.”3  They 
carried  the  crude  oil  they  had  found  back  over  the  new  San  Fernando 
Pass  to  the  Mission.  There,  General  Pico  tried  to  break  it  down  into  a 
lighter  product  that  he  could  use  to  heat  and  light  the  dark,  cold 
rooms  of  the  old  Mission.  The  legend  “is  the  first  references  in  Cali- 
fornia history  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  utilize  crude  petroleum.”4 

1855  Fall.  Bishop  Kip,  the  first  appointed  Episcopal  Bishop  to 
California,  makes  a trip  up  the  coast.5 

“Los  Angeles  has  all  the  characteristics  of  an  old  Spanish  town. 
It  contains  about  5,000  inhabitants,  two  thousand  of  whom  may  be 
Americans  or  English.  The  houses  are  almost  invariably  one  story 
high  — a style  of  building  which  an  occasional  earthquake  has 
rendered  advisable.  All  around  is  a perfect  garden,  luxuriant  with 
every  kind  of  fruit. 

“Monday,  Oct.  8.  Captain  Gardiner  had  sent  down  from  Fort 
Tejon  (about  a hundred  miles  distant)  a large  heavy  ambulance 
wagon,  for  no  other  is  adapted  to  the  mountain  passes  through  which 
our  road  leads.  It  was  drawn  by  four  mules,  and  had  Bell,  a Dragoon, 
as  driver,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country. 

“Bell  was  well  armed,  and  all  the  gentlemen  with  me  had  their 
rifles  and  revolvers.  . . . The  country  through  which  we  pass  is 
infested  with  California  and  Mexican  outlaws,  whose  trade  is  robbery 
and  who  will  often  shoot  down  a traveller  for  the  sake  of  a horse  on 
which  he  is  mounted.  Our  friends  in  Los  Angeles  warned  us,  when 
we  left  the  vehicle  to  wal\,  as  we  were  often  obliged  to  do  for  miles  at 
a time,  not  to  straggle  off,  but  to  \eep  together  ” 

Leaving  Los  Angeles  at  eleven  o’clock,  “we  shortly  passed  through 
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a chain  of  hills,8  and  then  again  over  the  plains  for  seventeen  miles. 
Not  a living  object  was  seen  for  hours  till,  towards  evening,  the 
coyotes  came  out  and  we  saw  them  loping  along  as  they  followed  us 
with  their  long  gallop.  . . . Night  closed  before  we  reached  our 
destination.  We  drove  on,  sometimes  in  darkness,  ’till  the  appearance 
of  a single  light  a long  distance  ahead,  showed  that  we  were  approach- 
ing habitation. 

“After  a time  we  reached  enclosures,  the  first  we  had  seen  since 
leaving  Los  Angeles,  and  found  ourselves  at  the  Mission  of  San 
Fernando.  The  buildings  are  the  most  massive  I have  seen  in  this 
country.  Along  the  whole  front  runs  a corridor  which  must  be  three 
hundred  feet  in  length,  supported  by  heavy  square,  stone  pillars. 
Some  of  the  apartments  are  forty  feet  long,  reminding  me  of  old 
castellated  mansions  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

“We  had  letters  to  Don  Andres  Pico,  the  present  owner  of  the 
Mission,  and  as  he  was  absent,  presented  them  to  his  Major-domo 
who  treated  us  with  all  the  hospitality  in  his  power.  We  had  a regular 
Spanish  supper,  olla  porida,  frijoles  and  tortillas  with  native  wine.  . . . 

“Tuesday,  Oct.  9th  1855:  We  were  up  at  dawn  expecting  to  be 
off  early  but  were  detained  an  hour  for  breakfast.  Our  morning 
ablutions  were  performed  at  a little  stream  in  front  of  the  door,  which 
the  old  padres  had  led  there  to  irrigate  their  gardens. 

“We  had  a Spanish  breakfast  similar  to  our  supper  the  night 
before.  Upon  offering  to  pay  the  Major-domo  he  refused  to  receive 
anything.  We  then  urged  him  to  take  a present  for  himself  but  he 
said  ‘No,  when  strangers  come  along,  if  they  make  me  a present,  I 
receive  it,  but  not  from  friends  of  Don  Andres.’  And  all  this  was 
announced  with  the  highest  Castilian  manner. 

“It  was  seven  o’clock  before  we  left  the  Mission  and  after  proceed- 
ing a few  miles  we  reached  the  San  Fernando  Pass  where  the  road 
has  been  cat  through  a deep  defile  in  the  mountains.  Here  we  had  to 
get  out  and  wal\  for  some  miles  and  the  scenery  was  the  wildest  I 
have  ever  seen  since  I have  crossed  the  Alps.  How  our  heavy  wagon 
was  to  get  over  was  a marvel  to  us.  At  one  plate  was  a ledge  of 
rockj  almost  perpendicular  about  four  feet  high  down  which  it 
plunged  as  if  it  would  turn  over  and  crush  the  mules  while  we  involun- 
tarily held  our  breath  as  we  looked  on. 

“In  the  pass,  two  Indians  on  horseback  met  us  as  we  were  walking 
and  were  loud  in  their  demands  for  money,  till  some  of  the  gentlemen 
allowed  their  arms  to  be  seen,  when  their  tone  was  moderated  con- 
siderably. Had  my  companions  been  unarmed,  it  was  evident  they 
would  have  no  scruples  about  enforcing  their  wishes.  After  passing 
the  hills  our  course  lay  for  twenty-two  miles  over  a level  plain.” 
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1856  Lyon  Station.  Harris  Newmark.8 

“We  left  Los  Angeles  early  one  afternoon  and  made  our  first 
stop  at  Lyon’s  Station  where  we  put  up  for  the  night.  One  of  the 
brothers  after  whom  the  place  was  named,  prepared  supper.” 

This  is  the  first  known  reference  to  the  stage  station"  which  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the  north  slope  of  the  San  Fernando  Mountain.  It  was 
in  a meadow  close  to  the  roads  coming  off  the  Cuesta  Vieja  and  the 
new  San  Fernando  Pass.  The  site  is  considered  to  be  the  open  land 
near  the  stream,  on  which  Colonel  Fremont  and  his  army  had  camped 
nine  years  before.  The  stage  station  was  run  by  Sanford  Lyon  and  his 
brother  Cy  who  raised  sheep  around  in  the  foothills.  Many  tired,  dusty 
travellers  over  the  steep  grade  of  the  new  pass,  stopped  for  the  night 
in  the  low  adobe,  or  for  a hot,  man-sized  meal  cooked  by  one  of  the 
brothers. 

1857  Reminiscences  of  a Pioneer.  J.  Kuhrts.10 

“In  1857,  in  company  with  John  Searles,  I left  San  Francisco 
with  a big  mule  team  for  Slate  Range  and  Los  Angeles.  The  road  we 
took  was  by  way  of  San  Jose,  Pacheco  Pass,  Indian  Wells,11  across  the 
desert  and  Borax  Lake  to  Slate  Range.12 

“After  unloading  my  teams  at  the  mines,  I made  my  way  to  Los 
Angeles.  Then  I had  to  make  part  of  the  road  myself;  no  team  had 
ever  travelled  that  way  before.  The  road  I took  was  by  way  of  Bedrock 
canyon18  and  a place  I called  El  Paso14  where  I was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  water.  From  there  I went  to  Cane  Springs,  Desert  Springs,  The 
Sinks  of  Tehachapi,  Oak  Creek,  Willow  Springs,  Elizabeth  Lake, 
San  Francisquito  Canon,  over  San  Fernando  Pass  where  it  took  four 
yokes  of  cattle  and  a windlass  to  bring  my  team  over  the  Pass  into 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  and  thence  to  Los  Angeles. 

1857  fall  of  1857,  Secretary  of  War,  John  B.  Floyd  appropriated 

$50,000  and  ordered  the  survey  of  a wagon  road  from  Fort 
Defiance,  New  Mexico,  west  to  the  Colorado  River.  Lieutenant  E.  F. 
Beale,  former  superintendent  of  the  Tejon  Indian  Reservation  was  put 
at  the  head  of  the  expedition.15'16 

Congress  previously  had  sanctioned  the  bringing  of  a herd  of 
camels  into  the  country  on  the  recommendation  of  the  then  Secretary 
of  War,  Jefferson  Davis,  and  Lieutenant  Beale  himself.  In  the  building 
of  the  Great  Wagon  Road,  they  were  to  be  used  as  freight  carriers  on 
the  desert.  Their  ultimate  destination  was  Fort  Tejon,  California, 
over  the  road  Lieutenant  Beale  had  previously  surveyed.15 

1857  late  December,  1857,  the  wierdest  caravan  ever  seen  in  the 
entire  country  passed  by  Lyon  Station,  like  a circus  parade, 
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and  stepped  gingerly  and  awkwardly  up  the  north  slope  of  the  San 
Fernando  Pass.  There  were  fourteen  hulking  camels  who  strained 
their  long  necks  and  bulging  eyes  as  they  ambled  through  the  high 
Cut.  Their  small  hooves,  geared  for  heavy  desert  sand,  perhaps  had 
become  used  to  rough  going  from  their  westward  trek  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  But  never  such  a pass  as  the  San  Fernando  had  these  ships 
of  the  desert  tackled  before.17 

There  was  “the  ledge  of  rocks  almost  perpendicular,  about  four 
feet  high”  down  which  Bishop  Kip’s  empty  wagon  had  plunged  two 
years  before;  the  place,  where  a short  time  ago  that  same  year,  sturdy 
Jacob  Kuhrts  had  to  use  “four  yokes  of  cattle  and  a windlass”  to  bring 
his  team  over  the  pass.  The  camels  had  to  scramble  up  it  with  their 
long  loose-jointed  legs,  heavy  packs  and  all.  They  must  have  stopped 
and  pensively  chewed  their  cuds  and  gazed  mournfully  down  the 
steep,  twisting  slope  of  the  pass,  where  they  knew  they  had  to  pick 
their  way.  They  must  have  had  some  sharp  prodding  from  the  camel 
boys  “Greek  George”  and  “Hi  Jolly”18  (Hadji  Ali)  to  egg  them  on; 
then  cautiously  they  would  swing  their  long  necks  and  ungainly 
humped  bodies  around  the  sharp  curves  of  the  pass  down  into  the 
San  Fernando  Valley. 

There  they  would  be  seen  quite  some  way  off  in  the  rising  dust, 
ambling  swiftly  along  over  the  plains,  past  the  old  Mission  and  on 
into  the  pueblo.  In  the  Los  Angeles  Star , January  8,  1858,  appeared 
this  item:  “General  Beale  and  about  fourteen  camels  stalked  into  town 
last  Friday  week  and  gave  our  streets  quite  an  Oriental  aspect.  It 
looks  oddly  enough  to  see,  outside  of  a menagerie,  a herd  of  huge, 
ungainly,  awkward  but  docile  animals  move  about  in  our  midst,  with 
people  riding  them  like  horses,  bringing  up  wierd  and  far-off  associa- 
tions to  the  Eastern  traveller  ...  of  the  burning  sands  of  Arabia 
and  Sahara.” 

NOTES 

General  Andreas  Pico  was  living  in  the  old  Mission  when  Fremont  and  his  army  went  through. 

2 Explorations  and  Survey  for  a Railroad.  Lieutenant  R.  S.  Williamson.  “When  we  arrived  at 
Los  Angeles  (1853)  it  was  the  grape  season,  . . . the  red  wine  was  not  equal  to  that  we 
purchased  at  San  Fernando.”  p.  77. 

sNear  Newhall.  W.  W.  Orcutt. 

4“Early  Days  in  California  Fields.”  W.  W.  Orcutt.  Petroleum  Reporter.  Souvenir  Edition. 
Section  Two,  p.  1.  Taft.  Kern  Co.  Calif.  1926. 

5The  Early  Days  of  My  Episcopate.  Right  Rev.  Wm.  Ingraham  Kip.  D.D.  LLD. 

6Cahuenga  Pass. 

7The  name  San  Fernando  Pass  used  on  the  new  road. 
sSixty  Years  in  Southern  California.  Harris  Newmark,  p.  194. 

9A.  W.  Lyon,  son  of  the  late  Sanford  Lyon,  Newhall,  California. 

10Jacob  Kuhrts,  born  in  Germany,  went  to  sea  when  very  young.  First  came  to  California  gold 
mines  in  a sailing  ship  from  China,  in  1848.  Was  an  early  pioneer  in  Los  Angeles.  ( Sixty 
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Years  in  Southern  California,  Harris  Newmark,  p.  228.)  The  Annual,  Historical  Society  of 
Southern  California.  Vol.  7,  1900-1908. 

uEast  of  Weldon,  northwest  of  Randsburg. 

^Slate  Range  in  northwest  corner  of  San  Bernardino  County,  running  up  into  Inyo  County. 
18Bedrock  Canyon,  near  Bedrock  Springs,  some  ten  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Randsburg. 

14E1  Paso  Mountains,  northwest  of  Randsburg. 

16Uncle  Sam’s  Camels.  Lewis  B.  Lesley,  p.  13. 

10The  Story  of  El  Tejon.  Book  Two.  Arthur  Woodward,  p.  86. 

17See  Lieutenant  Ormsby’s  following  report  comparing  the  San  Fernando  Pass  with  others 

1 across  the  country. 

wUncle  Sam’s  Camels.  Lewis  B.  Leslie,  pp.  129-30. 
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By  J.  Gregg  Layne 


CALIFORNIA  IN  OUR  TIME : 1900-1940  By  Robert  Glass  Cleland. 

New  York.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  1947.  pp.  xi,  320,  xx.  Index,  Fldg. 

Map,  Ills.  8°.  $4.00. 

Three  years  ago  Robert  Glass  Cleland  wrote  a history  of  California 
— From  Wilderness  to  Empire — covering  the  history  of  the  state  from 
1542  to  1900,  and  at  that  time  promised  a second  volume  to  bring  the 
history  up  to  date.  That  volume,  from  the  press  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf 
is  now  before  us — California  in  Our  Time : 1900-1940. 

Whereas  his  first  volume  covered  a period  of  358  years  he  has 
devoted  almost  as  much  space  to  a short  forty  years  in  this  second 
volume.  Naturally  he  has  covered  these  forty  years  in  detail  and  has 
given  us  the  best  story  of  modern  times  and  events  that  has  been 
done  on  California. 

Contemporary  history  is  far  more  difficult  to  write  than  is  that 
of  a more  remote  period,  and  any  author  of  “history  in  our  time”  is 
obviously  open  to  criticism  from  many  sources.  In  this  second  volume 
of  his  history  of  California  Dr.  Cleland  shows  his  ability  to  handle 
the  economic  and  industrial  history  as  aptly  as  he  handles  the  political 
history  of  the  state. 

Beginning  with  a summary  of  the  great  growth  of  California 
in  population,  agriculture  and  industrial  development  during  the 
period  to  be  covered,  the  author’s  story  of  the  first  forty  years  of  the 
century  then  turns  to  the  sordid  graft  in  San  Francisco’s  political 
set  up.  San  Francisco,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  never  anticipated 
being  anything  but  the  center  of  population,  wealth,  culture  and 
political  control  of  the  state  for  all  time  to  come.  But  this  situation 
was  suddenly  altered  by  the  great  earthquake  and  fire  of  1906. 

Fully  covering  the  graft  and  reforms  in  San  Francisco  Cleland 
goes  on  to  the  general  reform  movements  throughout  the  state  giving 
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a full  story  of  the  forming  and  the  activities  of  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt 
League — that  great  movement  that  freed  California  from  the  tyranny 
of  Southern  Pacific  rule  for  all  time,  and  gave  the  state  a new  governor, 
Hiram  Johnson,  the  son  of  the  railroad’s  notorious  Grove  Johnson, 
one  of  its  most  active  henchmen.  Hiram  Johnson  helped  save  the  day 
for  California  in  its  fight  for  freedom  from  railroad’s  octopus-like 
grasp,  but  from  that  time  on  he  played  a pettish,  selfish  game  and 
through  his  false  pride,  threw  California,  that  had  for  years  been  a 
staunch  Republican  state,  into  the  Woodrow  Wilson  column  in  the 
national  presidential  election.  Through  his  selfish  maneuvering  he 
caused  himself  to  be  made  a United  States  Senator,  from  whose  ob- 
tructionist  and  selfish  tactics,  only  death  could  free  California. 

Treating  fully  the  dynamiting  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Times 
and  other  industries  of  the  queen  city  of  southern  California,  which 
was,  through  fast  changing  conditions,  becoming  the  metropolis  of 
the  state,  he  deals  with  state-wide  labor  troubles  and  gives  the  Mooney 
Case  credit  for  much  of  organized  labor’s  successful  build-up. 

Dr.  Cleland  brings  out  the  development  and  use  of  the  automobile 
as  a prime  force  in  changing  conditions  of  development  throughout 
the  commonwealth,  altering  as  it  did  living  conditions  in  the  rural 
districts  by  giving  them  new  transportation  facilities.  Certainly  the 
automobile  forced  the  steam  boat  from  the  rivers  and  harbors,  and 
cut  terribly  into  the  railroad  companies’  revenues,  and  today  is  fast 
running  the  street  cars  from  our  city  streets. 

The  author  tells  the  interesting  and  almost  magical  story  of  the 
development  of  the  Imperial  Valley  and  its  victorious  fight  against 
nature  in  her  barrenness  and  the  Colorado  River  in  her  floods. 

Here  Robert  Cleland  leaves  his  own  high  precepts  and  talents 
and  follows  false  prophets  in  his  chapter,  “Rivers  of  Water.”  He  first 
gives  an  outline  of  the  building  of  the  Los  Angeles  Aqueduct,  probably 
one  of  the  greatest  engineering  feats  of  its  time  and  the  means  of 
saving  the  Los  Angeles  district  from  permanent  stagnation,  and  almost 
immediately  drops  into  line  behind  the  flippant  Morrow  Mayo,  the 
malcontent  Carey  McWilliams  and  the  disgruntled  editor  of  the  Inyo 
Register , William  Chalfant.  One  can  hardly  believe  it  is  the  same  fair- 
minded  Cleland  writing  when  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  vent  his 
wrath  against  the  late  William  Mulholland,  than  whom  no  man  has 
done  more  for  the  people  of  his  state,  in  quoting  that  his  (t consuming 
and  destructive  hatred  for  Owens  Valley”  was  responsible  for  his  hold- 
ing back  developments  that  would  have  chiefly  enriched  foresighted 
and  ruthless  land  speculators.  Then  in  true  Mayo-Mc Williams  style 
but  in  his  own  words  states  that  “Mulholland  belonged  to  that  dom- 
ineering type  of  so-called  selfmade  men  who  drive  to  their  objectives 
without  much  consideration  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  their  weaker 
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opponents.”  No  man  who  ever  knew  Mulholland  personally  would 
say  that — and  the  people  of  southern  California  may  well  thank  Prov- 
idence that  there  was  a William  Mulholland  who  could  take  the  blows, 
as  well  as  strike  them  against  the  ruthless  land  speculators  who  on 
more  occasions  than  one,  conspired  to  stop  the  great  work  Mulholland 
was  putting  through. 

Even  the  people  of  Owens  Valley,  at  least  the  fair-minded  ones, 
are  willing  to  admit  that  their  lives  would  have  been  brighter  for  the 
coming  of  Los  Angeles  into  Owens  Valley  had  it  not  been  for  their 
betrayal  by  trusted  friends  in  their  midst.  Mulholland’s  plans  were 
for  an  early  adjustment  of  affairs  in  the  Valley  that  would  have 
shortly  restored  happy  and  prosperous  conditions,  a thing  that  is  now 
fast  being  accomplished. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  project  of  the  Aqueduct  was  that 
not  an  acre  of  land  nor  a drop  of  water  was  acquired  by  condemnation 
in  the  Owens  Valley;  every  acquisition  was  made  by  bargaining  with 
the  owner.  No  man  was  forced  to  sell  his  land,  and  the  law  demanded 
that  his  water  rights  be  retained  as  long  as  he  owned  it. 

Had  it  not  been  for  two  dishonest  bankers,  who  had  in  the  first 
place  advised  ranchers  to  sell  to  the  city  and  then  as  custodians  of 
their  money  used  it  for  their  own  peculations,  there  would  have  been 
little  discontent  in  Owens  Valley,  for  there  was  near  jubilation  up 
and  down  the  Owens  River  when  Los  Angeles  came  into  the  valley. 

Dr.  Cleland  gets  back  into  his  own  stride  after  getting  away  from 
water,  and  tells  of  the  multitude  of  crack-pots  that  seemed  always  to 
have  infested  the  state.  He  gives  concise  and  accurate  appraisals  of 
the  maneuvers  of  Aimee  Semple  McPherson,  the  Townsend  Plan, 
the  Ham  and  Eggs  fiasco  and  the  fallacies  of  Technocracy. 

In  his  chapter  on  “Aliens  and  Nomads”  where  again  he  goes  to 
the  prophets  of  discontent,  Carey  McWilliams  and  John  Steinbeck,  but 
uses  his  own  better  judgment  in  appraisal  of  their  provocative  efforts 
and  gives  them  credit  for  the  public  interest  they  have  aroused  to  better 
conditions  among  the  droves  of  impoverished  families  that  flooded 
California  from  the  “dust  bowl”  during  the  ’thirties.  Here  and  in 
his  treatment  of  conditions  among  the  Japanese  during  the  war  he 
has  given  a clear  and  useful  picture  that  had  not  yet  been  painted. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  book,  at  least  to  the 
people  of  the  nation  at  large,  is  “Vanity  Fair”,  wherein  he  tells  in  a 
most  interesting  and  gripping  manner,  the  story  of  the  founding  and 
development  of  the  Motion  Picture  Industry  in  California.  This  is 
the  story  of  “Hollywood” — that  almost  mythical  Utopia  of  the  stage 
struck  girl,  boy,  man  or  woman  who  lives  from  New  York  to  San 
Diego.  This  chapter  is  the  best  history  of  the  motion  picture  industry 
that  has  appeared  in  a real  history  of  California,  and  is  interesting  to 
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those  of  us,  even,  who  are  constantly  surrounded  by  the  film  making 
fraternity. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  study  of  the  first  forty  years  of  this  cen- 
tury in  California  Dr.  Cleland  writes  “A  Preface  to  California  Litera- 
ture”— a chapter  that  is  all  too  short.  Here  he  has  uncovered  facts 
and  given  appraisals  that  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  student  of  Cali- 
fornia literature  and  history.  In  these  matters  Robert  Glass  Cleland 
is  at  home,  and  his  touch  is  that  of  a master. 

In  his  closing  “Epilogue”  the  author  evaluates  the  effects  of  World 
War  II  and  hesitates  to  prophesy  what  the  trend  or  growth  of  Cali- 
fornia may  be  in  view  of  the  fabulous  changes  now  transpiring. 

Yes,  contemporary  history  is  a difficult  subject  to  handle,  and 
only  where  the  author  has  failed  to  dig  deeper  into  the  facts  and  to 
give  both  sides  of  a question  may  this  fine  history  of  California  in  our 
Time  be  adversely  criticized. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD : The  Beginning  of  Mining  in  the  Far  West. 

By  Rodman  W.  Paul.  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge. 

1947.  396  p.  Index,  Ills.  8°  $4.50. 

Nothing  but  commendation  can  be  said  of  this  fine  book.  And 
of  the  press  work,  binding  and  contents,  the  Harvard  University 
Press  may  well  be  proud.  It  is  a work  of  permanent  value. 

Rodman  Paul,  formerly  instructor  of  history  at  Yale  has  written 
the  story  of  California  gold  mining  from  its  beginning  in  1848  until 
its  maturity  as  a going  industry  in  1873.  Of  these  twenty-five  years 
he  has  written  from  an  entirely  different  view  point  than  has  been 
done  before. 

After  a careful  study  of  this  book  we  believe  it  can  honestly  be 
said  that  it  is  the  most  thorough  study  of  gold  mining  in  California 
that  has  been  put  in  book  form. 

The  author  looks  upon  his  subject  with  the  usual  romance  and 
glamour  put  aside  and  gives  a full  and  impartial  dissertation  on  the 
economic  and  industrial  side  of  the  picture.  He  takes  the  miner, 
his  social  status,  his  laws  and  regulations,  and  his  development  of 
methods  of  mining  from  placer  mining,  the  rocker,  long  tom,  and 
sluicing  to  the  final  stages  of  hard  rock  mining  which  now  is  used 
in  the  majority  of  the  mines  still  in  active  work  in  the  state.  For 
a restful  change  he  turns  light  on  mining  as  an  industry  in  place  of 
the  usual  vacation  jaunt  for  a wayfarer  that  has  generally  been  done 
by  the  author  who  writes  of  California  in  the  “days  of  gold.” 

Every  page  of  this  fine  book  shows  deep  research,  which  is 
further  attested  to  by  the  full  bibliography,  tables  in  the  appendix 
and  a carefully  prepared  index. 
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THE  LOS  ANGELES  STAR:  1851-1864.  The  Beginning  of  Journal- 
ism in  Southern  California.  By  William  B.  Rice.  Edited  by  John 
Walton  Caughey.  University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley  and 
Los  Angeles.  1947.  315  p.  8°  $5.00. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  California  history 
that  has  appeared  in  years  is  William  Rice’s  posthumous  volume,  The 
Los  Angeles  Star,  just  off  the  press  of  the  University  of  California. 

We  give  little  thought  to  early  journalism  in  southern  California 
on  account  of  the  overwhelming  mass  of  material  that  has  been  printed 
about  the  writers  and  early  publications  of  San  Francisco.  Rice  felt 
that  it  was  high  time  that  those  who  toiled  in  the  journalism  of  the 
south  had  their  place  in  the  sun,  and  so,  won  his  doctor’s  degree  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  upon  the  presentation  of 
his  excellent  and  interesting  history  of  Los  Angeles’  first  newspaper. 

The  story  of  “the  Star”  is  a tempestuous  and  irregular  one,  but 
the  paper  made  its  way  and  was  felt  in  all  the  political  and  civic 
issues  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  The  succession  of  publishers 
of  this  first  newspaper  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  and  we  note 
with  interest  that  one  of  its  publishers  in  the  first  year  of  its  life  was 
William  H.  Rand,  later  to  become  a founder  of  the  now  long  famous 
house  of  map  makers  and  publishers,  Rand-McNally  and  Company  of 
Chicago. 

The  Star  was  at  first  printed  in  English  and  Spanish,  that  all 
might  read,  here  in  this  Spanish-American  portion  of  California,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  printed  history  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state  during 
its  first  decade  was  published  in  the  old  “Star!’  It  was  the  vehicle 
that  brought  forth  the  now  famous  Hugo  Reid  Letters  in  1852 — the 
only  real  treatise  on  the  Indians  of  Los  Angeles  County  that  has 
been  written  to  this  date.  The  Star  published  Ina  Coolbrith’s  first 
poems,  while  she  was  a girl  living  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  ’fifties,  and 
The  Star  made  a scoop  of  the  Oatman  Girls’  Captivity,  its  printing 
of  that  horrible  affair  being  the  first  to  appear.  In  this  fine  book 
the  article  has  been  given  in  full  in  the  appendix,  where  also  the 
author  has  given  a bibliography  of  Ina  Coolbrith’s  poems  that  were 
printed  in  The  Star. 

William  Rice  has  done  a fine  work,  and  though  his  life  was  cut 
short  just  after  he  had  finished  his  book,  he  did  live  to  see  a small 
portion  of  it  published  in  The  Quarterly  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Southern  California  in  1941.  This  part  of  the  work  was  reprinted  by 
Glen  Dawson,  his  close  friend,  in  book  form.  But  it  remained  for 
Rice’s  mentor,  Dr.  John  Walton  Caughey,  to  edit  and  complete  the 
publication  of  the  work  he  had  so  carefully  fostered. 

The  Los  Angeles  Star  is  a handsome  and  valuable  book,  filling 
a space  heretofore  unfilled  in  the  libraries  of  Californiana. 
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CHINA  TRADE  DAYS  IN  CALIFORNIA : Selected  Letters  from 
the  Thompson  Papers,  1832-1863.  Edited  by  D.  McKenzie  Brown, 
with  a Foreword  by  Robert  Glass  Cleland.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Press.  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  1947.  Portraits.  Small  8° 
$3.00. 

One  of  the  finest  looking  little  volumes  to  appear  in  a long  time 
both  as  to  typography  and  binding  is  the  University  of  California 
Press’s  China  Trade  Days  in  California,  presenting  a collection  of 
twenty-five  letters  of  the  Thompson  Family  who  figured  so  prom- 
inently in  early  day  history  of  the  Mexican  province. 

Some  of  the  most  colorful  and  sturdy  of  the  American  pioneers 
to  settle  in  California  were  members  of  the  sea-faring  Thompson  Fam- 
ily of  Santa  Barbara.  Made  lastingly  famous  by  Richard  Henry 
Dana’s  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  Francis  A.  Thompson,  the  stern 
captain  of  “The  Pilgrim”  and  the  “Alert”  will  ever  live  in  the  history 
of  California — immortality  brought  to  a young  man  of  twenty-five, 
who  died  before  he  had  reached  his  thirty-sixth  birthday. 

Captain  Thompson’s  brother,  Alpheus  B.,  settled  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara before  the  Mexican  regime  had  barely  begun  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Carrillo,  one  time,  but  briefly,  a 
governor  of  California. 

The  letters  of  Alpheus,  Captain  Francis  and  a nephew,  Dixie 
Thompson,  who  high-lighted  the  early  Fiesta  parades  of  Los  Angeles 
in  the  ’nineties  make  the  background  for  this  fine  little  book  that 
has  been  so  ably  edited  by  MacKenzie  Brown,  with  an  explanatory 
foreword  by  the  well  known  historian,  Robert  Glass  Cleland. 

The  letter  material  with  the  editor’s  notations  make  this  book  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  history  and  literature  of  California,  giving 
a better  conception  of  the  China  trade  that  meant  so  much  to  the 
early  settlers  along  our  coast. 

This  worthwhile  book  will  find  its  way  into  the  library  of  every 
collector  of  Californiana  as  well  as  every  public  and  institutional 
library  since  it  contains  new  and  valuable  material  until  now  unavail- 
able. 

IOOO  CALIFORNIA  PLACE  NAMES : Their  Origin  and  Meaning, 
Based  on  California  Place  Names,  A Geographic  Dictionary.  By 
Erwin  G.  Gudde.  University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley  and 
Los  Angeles.  1947.  vii,  96  p.  $1.00. 

This  handy  and  well  compiled  little  book  lists  1000  California 
place  names  with  their  origins,  giving  us  a taste  of  what  we  may 
expect  to  find  in  the  forthcoming  California  Place  Names:  A Geo- 
graphic Dictionary  which  will  list  and  identify  more  than  five  thou- 
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sand  geographic  place  names  in  the  state.  We  wait  with  no  little 
anticipation  the  appearance  of  the  complete  book.  In  the  meantime 
this  little  book  of  a thousand  names  and  a hundred  pages  will  be 
useful  and  instructive  to  the  tourist  and  the  traveling  student,  who 
may  slip  it  in  his  pocket  or  grip  without  taking  valuable  space. 

FORTY  PEN  AND  INK  DRAWINGS . By  Charles  M.  Russell.  Trails 
End  Publishing  Co.,  Pasadena,  California.  (1947  c.d.)  40  Page 
Plates,  Oblong.  $3.50. 

Here  is  another  fine  Russell  publication  from  the  press  of  Trails 
End  Publishing  Company  which  has  produced  so  much  valuable  west- 
ern material  in  their  various  books  within  the  past  few  years. 

In  this  new  book  are  forty  of  Charles  Russell’s  finest  pen  and  ink 
sketches,  selected  by  one  of  the  country’s  foremost  Russell  collectors, 
H.  E.  Britzman.  Among  the  selection  are  several  that  have  never 
before  been  printed. 

Not  alone  are  these  sketches  art  of  the  cowboy  and  Indian,  but 
here  Russell  shows  that  he  can  be  historian  as  well  as  cowboy  artist 
and  he  tells  the  story  of  the  West  in  many  of  the  drawings  in  this 
book,  as — “Don  Juan  de  Onate  in  New  Mexico,”  “On  the  Old  Santa 
Fe  Trail,”  “The  Death  of  La  Salle,”  and  “Bent’s  Fort  on  the  Arkansas 
River.”  Probably  best  from  the  California  historian’s  viewpoint  is 
“The  Hide  Trade  of  Old  California.” 

For  the  lover  of  history  as  well  as  the  Russell  collector  the  book 
will  be  most  desirable.  There  have  been  but  a thousand  copies 
printed  and  bound  in  an  attractive  art  cloth  binding.  This  will  be- 
come a collectors’  item. 


FIREWATER  AND  FORKED  TONGUES : A Sioux  Chief  Inter- 
prets United  States  History.  By  M.  I.  McCreight.  Trails  End 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Pasadena,  California  (1947)  204  p.  Index. 
Colored  Fronts.  Ills.  Ports.  $3.50.  De  Luxe  Edition,  $5.00. 

Firewater  and  Forked  T ongues  is  an  interesting  and  worthwhile 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  West  and  the  American  Indian 
wherein  Flying  Hawk,  a Sioux  chief  and  brother  of  the  noted  Kicking 
Bear  who  took  prominent  part  in  the  Ghost  Dance  War  of  1890, 
tells  his  views  of  incidents  of  American  history  in  connection  with 
Indian  affairs. 

Flying  Hawk  was  an  actual  participant  in  the  Custer  Battle  on 
the  Little  Big  Horn  and  tells  his  version  of  that  foolhardy  venture 
of  the  “Glory  Hunter.” 
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The  book  is  well  done,  well  illustrated  and  as  usual  with  the 
Trails  End  books,  has  several  Russell  paintings  and  drawings  repro- 
duced. The  colored  frontispiece  “When  the  Trail  was  Long  Between 
Camps”  is  among  Russell’s  finest.  This  book  is  a valuable  contribution 
to  American  Ethnology. 


MAVERICKS : The  Salty  Comments  of  an  Old-Time  Cowpuncher. 

By  Frank  M.  King.  Illustrations  by  Charles  M.  Russell.  Intro- 
duction by  Ramon  F.  Adams.  Trails  End  Publishing  Co.,  Pasa- 
dena, (1947)  387  p.  Index.  $3.75.  De  Luxe  Edition,  $5.50. 

With  Ramon  Adams’  fine  introduction,  Mavericks  is  really  a 
contribution  from  two  well  known  writers  on  the  Cattle  Trade,  and 
Frank  King’s  latest  book  belongs  as  much  to  California  as  to  any 
other  part  of  the  West — and  since  Frank  King  is  part  of  California 
the  book  can  well  be  termed  Californiana. 

Made  up  of  terse  paragraphs  collected  from  King’s  various  writ- 
ings over  the  years,  the  book  makes  interesting  reading  and  it  con- 
tains much  real  history,  though  written  in  the  old  cowpuncher’s 
inimitable  comic  style. 

Here  in  a few  words  the  author  gives  concise  appraisals  of  Billy 
the  Kid,  Wyatt  Earp,  John  P.  Clum,  Pat  Garrett,  the  Chisholm  Trail, 
Jesse  Chisholm  and  John  Chisum,  Tom  Horn,  Colonel  Bill  Cody, 
Charles  Goodnight,  Pancho  Villa,  Terrazas,  Jeff  Milton  and  Charles 
F.  Lummis  as  well  as  dozens  of  other  noted  and  notorious  characters 
of  the  West. 

In  his  new  book  Frank  King  has  given  explanation  of  many  mis- 
understood expressions  of  the  cattle  trade,  such  as  “Palomino”,  which 
should  be  “Palomilla,”  of  “Leppy”  and  his  use  of  the  word  “Hoss” 
instead  of  “horse.”  Now  I have  always  taken  exception  to  the  author’s 
and  other  cowboy  writers  use  of  the  word  “hoss”  in  their  writings, 
but  in  Mavericks  King  says  his  father  came  from  Georgia  and  always 
said  “hoss”  and  his  mother  came  from  Texas  and  always  said  “hoss” — 
and  I have  only  to  turn  my  mind  back  to  my  boyhood  to  remember 
that  my  own  mother,  a Texan,  always  said  “hoss”  (tho’  she  would  have 
written  it  “horse”),  so  I guess  I’ll  have  to  quit  my  criticism  of  Frank 
King  and  his  “hosses.” 

King  has  a serious  chapter  in  his  book  on  a horse — the  story  of 
Muggins,  the  famous  cow  pony  that  lived  out  his  old  age  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Stock  Yards  and  was  buried  there  with  honor  when  he  died 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  thirty-eight.  It  was  Frank  King  who  was  chosen 
to  deliver  the  eulogy  at  the  burial  services  of  “Muggins”  and  he  paid 
a dignified  and  beautiful  tribute  to  that  famous  stock  and  rodeo  horse 
on  September  20th,  1928. 
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Anyone  interested  in  cattle  or  men  of  the  west  will  want  a copy 
of  Frank  King’s  Maverickj. 

GOLD,  GUNS  AND  GHOST  TOWNS.  By  W.  A.  Chalfant.  Stan- 

ford  University  Press.  (1947  c.d.)  Stanford,  California.  186  p.  8° 

$3.00. 

In  a handsome  addition  to  their  books  on  California  and  the 
West,  Stanford  University  Press  has  drawn  further  from  writings 
of  William  Chalfant,  life-long  editor  of  the  Inyo  Register  and  the 
Sage  of  Owens  Valley,  and  produced  a most  interesting  book,  Gold, 
Guns  and  Ghost  Towns. 

William  Chalfant,  better  known  for  his  Story  of  Inyo  and  his 
Death  Valley  the  Facts,  back  in  1928,  published  Outposts  of  Civiliza- 
tion, a collection  of  valuable  historical  articles  that  he  and  his  father 
had  written  from  time  to  time  about  the  Owens  Valley,  the  Mono 
Basin  and  the  adjoining  territory  of  Nevada.  This  little  volume  has 
been  out  of  print  for  many  years,  though  always  considered  the  best 
contribution  Chalfant  had  made  to  pioneer  history  of  those  remote 
sections  of  our  state. 

While  the  Stanford  Press  reprinted  some  of  the  chapters  a couple 
of  years  ago  in  their  Tales  of  the  Pioneers,  those  written  by  the  elder 
Chalfant  were  not  used.  Now,  since  the  death  of  William  Chalfant, 
the  Press  has  righted  this  ommission  and  in  their  new  book  this  valu- 
able material  is  now  available  to  the  student  and  collector  not  fortunate 
enough  to  have  owned  Outposts  of  Civilization,  that  has  now  become 
a collector’s  item. 

P.  A.  Chalfant’s  A Boy  in  California  in  ’ Forty-Nine  which 
forms  the  first  chapter  of  the  new  book  is  as  fine  a description  of 
pioneer  life  in  California  as  has  appeared  in  print.  Several  other 
chapters  in  the  book  are  made  up  of  material  first  printed  in  Out- 
posts giving  excellent  pictures  of  the  Mono-Inyo  country,  its  towns 
and  its  people. 

The  press  work  of  the  book  is  excellent  and  Stanford  University 
Press  may  well  be  regarded  as  an  outstanding  contributor  of  fine 
printing  in  California. 


SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS 


No.  i The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published 
material  by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a re- 
print from  the  Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935, 
Vol.  XVII,  Nos.  2 and  3.) 

(Out  of  Print ) 


REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 


No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los 
Angeles”  of  1840,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable 
for  framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935. 
(Vol.  XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy...  $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in 
March,  1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabhorn,  issued 
as  frontispiece  of  Quarterly,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  i,  March, 


1936. 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.00 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications 


are  available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.50 

Publications  for  the  years  1911  to  1934, 

inclusive,  per  copy  (except  1931) $1*25 

1931  Annual  $2.50 


Sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891  to  1934,  inclusive, 
have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only,  at  the  special 
price  of  $45.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.00;  to  non-members,  per  copy  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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Editor’s  Page 

Society  Installs  Officers  for  1948 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Dickson 
was  installed  as  President.  Mr.  John  C.  Austin,  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Homer  Crotty,  Second  Vice-President,  and  Retiring  President  Roger  J. 
Sterrett  was  installed  as  Treasurer  and  Curator,  while  Mrs.  Anna  Begue 
Packman  was  again  placed  in  the  Secretary’s  chair.  This  first  meeting 
of  the  year  was  held  in  the  salon  of  the  Ebell  Club  on  Wilshire  Boule- 
vard. President  Dickson  made  an  inspiring  address  outlining  the 
policies  and  plans  for  the  Society  during  the  year  1948.  Mr.  Dickson 
has  been  a director  of  the  Society  for  many  years  and  we  know  his 
regime  will  be  a bright  one. 


Cultural  Theme  for  Centennial 

In  looking  forward  to  California’s  Centennial  in  1950,  it  would 
seem  important  that  provisions  be  made  in  the  state-wide  program  for 
some  sort  of  commemoration  activity  here  in  Southern  California. 

Presumably  San  Francisco,  and  points  north,  will  be  the  stage  for 
the  main  historic  event — the  reenactment  of  the  gala  entrance  of  the 
ship  through  the  Golden  Gate  bringing  the  long-awaited  news  that 
California  finally  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union.  That  scene  lends 
itself  to  almost  endless  suggestions  for  a rich  celebration. 

Our  southland  will  of  course  participate  enthusiastically  in  that 
great  pageant.  But  the  southern  counties  are  far  removed  from  the 
stirring  event  that  will  form  the  background  of  the  major  celebration. 
Something,  therefore,  ought  to  be  incorporated  in  the  1950  Centennial 
Program  that  will  bring  the  south  actively  into  the  general  program, 
to  the  end  that  the  entire  State  may  be  tied  into  one  harmonious 
picture. 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern 
California  has  submitted  to  the  California  Centennial  Commission  a 
proposal  that  the  cultural  contributions  to  California’s  marvelous 
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progress  over  its  century  of  statehood  might  well  form  the  theme  of 
celebrations  here  in  the  southland. 

What  could  be  more  fitting  than  a California  Literary  Centennial, 
held  at  the  Huntington  Library  to  commemorate  the  achievements  of 
such  writers  as  Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain,  Joaquin  Miller,  Edwin  Mark- 
ham and  a score  of  other  noted  journalists,  poets  and  writers  ? 

Another  appropriate  subject  would  tie  itself  into  a California  Art 
Centennial,  to  be  held,  we  would  suggest,  at  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  that  institution  have  the  facilities 
already  available  for  a magnificent  presentation  of  the  art  of  Cali- 
fornia. With  such  nationally  recognized  Art  Directors  as  Dr.  William 
R.  Valentiner  and  Dr.  James  Henry  Breasted,  Jr.,  to  conduct  a state- 
wide art  exposition  there  would  be  no  question  as  to  the  success  of 
such  a project. 

Still  another  phase  of  a cultural  program  would  be  a California 
Musical  Centennial,  to  be  held  somewhere  in  the  south.  This  State, 
over  the  span  of  a hundred  years,  has  produced  numerous  musical 
composers  and  writers  of  song  and  melody.  No  centennial  observance 
would  be  complete  without  some  great  musical  festival. 


}.  Gregg  Layne,  Editor 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  QUARTERLY  MARCH,  1 948 


• Mining  In  Upper  San  Antonio  Canyon 

MUIR  DAWSON 


Few  of  the  hundreds  of  yearly  hikers  and  skiers  who  penetrate 
the  upper  reaches  of  San  Antonio  Canyon  realize  that  this  region 
shares  in  the  colorful  history  of  mining  in  California.  The  half 
obliterated  wagon  roads,  bits  of  rusty  pipe,  foundations  of  old  cabins 
and  mining  machinery  are  but  fading  evidences  of  grand  projects  and 
are  easily  missed  by  the  unobservant. 

But  why  should  anyone  care?  The  area  is  little  known  and  even 
during  its  most  promising  days  attracted  but  little  notice  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  nearby  towns  of  Pomona,  Claremont  and  Ontario.  Its 
production  of  gold  certainly  had  no  great  economic  effect  on  Cali- 
fornia, for  the  region  never  rated  more  than  a few  words  of  comment 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  California  State  Mining  Bureau.  Its 
interest  then  lies  not  in  the  place  it  played  in  the  history  of  Southern 
California  but  in  the  added  enjoyment  for  skiers  and  hikers  in  know- 
ing the  stories  connected  with  the  mountains  they  love  so  well. 

The  Upper  San  Antonio  Canyon  lies  just  within  the  western 
boundary  of  San  Bernardino  County  in  the  San  Gabriel  Mountains 
and  drains  the  southern  slope  of  San  Antonio  Peak,  known  to  all  as 
Baldy.  The  area  of  greatest  mining  activity  was  on  the  south  side  of 
the  saddle  formed  by  the  junction  of  San  Antonio  Canyon  and  Lytle 
Creek — known  to  many  as  Lytle  Creek  Divide.  It  is  at  an  elevation  of 
8000  feet  where  Baldy’s  east  ridge,  the  Devil’s  Backbone,  comes  to  the 
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lowest  point  and  then  ascends  toward  Telegraph  Peak.  This  area  lies 
at  the  head  of  what  may  be  called  the  east  fork  of  Upper  San  Antonio 
Canyon  while  the  area  of  lesser  mining  activity  lies  above  the  water- 
falls at  an  elevation  of  about  7750  feet  on  the  west  fork. 

The  striking  physical  features  of  this  whole  region  are  explained 
by  W.  C.  Mendenhall  as  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  San  Gabriel  range 
is  an  uplifted  block  with  clearly  defined  fault  lines  along  the  northern 
and  southern  margins.  It  has  been  completely  dissected,  resulting  in 
thoroughly  graded  streams,  sharp  peaks  and  knife-like  ridges  of 
discordant  heights.  No  level  areas  at  or  near  the  summit  nor  in  the 
valley  bottoms  exist  within  the  mountain  mass.1 

The  earliest  mining  in  the  Upper  San  Antonio  Canyon,  according 
to  accurate  information,  was  carried  on  by  James  S.  Banks*  and 
George  L.  Turk*  in  1882  in  the  gulch  running  southwest  from  the 
Lytle  Creek  Divide  which  has  become  known  as  Bank’s  Gulch. 

Some  confusion  exists  as  to  the  actual  discovery  of  gold  in  this 
area.  Fletcher  Manker,  after  whom  Manker  Flats  is  named  where 
Snowcrest  Camp  is  now  located,  stated  in  an  interview  that  a man 
named  Banks  was  first  to  discover  gold  in  Bank’s  Gulch  in  1866/  An 
early  visitor  to  the  mines,  Miss  Helen  L.  Dyar,  states,  “Some  fifty 
years  ago,  a prospector  named  Ames  prodding  about  in  the  gulches 
and  on  the  heights  . . . struck  pick  . . . and  the  secret  was  discovered.”5 
Dan  Alexander,  a photographer  who  came  to  the  canyon  in  1903,  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  gold  was  first  discovered  by  a deer  hunter  from 
San  Bernardino  who  was  hunting  in  Lytle  Creek  and  San  Antonio 
Canyon.5 

Confusion  on  this  and  other  facts  exist  for  several  reasons.  What 
few  accurate  documents  were  made  are  hard  to  locate  and  without 
them  the  memory  of  old  timers  tend  to  become  hazy  in  regard  to 
definite  places,  dates  and  names. 

Mining  on  Lytle  Creek  began  at  an  early  date  and  has  caused 
some  confusion  with  the  later  activity  in  San  Antonio  Canyon.  The 
California  State  Mineralogist  says  that  placer  mines  were  worked  in 
Lytle  Creek  ever  since  i8607  and  the  Los  Angeles  News  for  April  29, 
1865  records  that  much  excitement  was  being  caused  by  rich  mines 
in  the  same  area.8  Claims  were  staked  out  on  the  north  slope  of  Baldy 
just  over  the  ridge  from  San  Antonio  Canyon  by  miners  working  up 
Lytle  Creek  and  it  is  very  probable  that  there  can  be  no  definite  date 
given  for  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Lytle  Creek  Divide  area.  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  certain  mining  activities  were  carried  on  at 
certain  dates — the  earliest  record  at  this  writing  being  May  20,  1882.“ 

All  mines  at  the  Lytle  Creek  Divide  area  were  of  the  placer  type — 
the  gold  being  found  loose  in  sand  or  gravel  and  not  in  the  vein 
or  in  place.  TTiey  include  gulch  claims,  old  channels,  cement  (gold 
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embedded  in  a hard  matrix)  and  drift  claims  (gravel  reached  and 
removed  through  shafts  or  tunnels).  The  most  profitable  method  for 
working  placer  claims  was  the  plan  of  breaking  down  and  disinte- 
grating the  auriferous  (gold  bearing)  gravel  as  it  stands  in  place,  and 
carrying  it  into  the  gold  saving  apparatus  prepared  for  receiving  and 
washing  it,  by  means  of  water  discharged  on  the  gravel  at  great 
; pressure.  The  presence  of  a dry-washer  described  by  Dan  Alexander 
' indicates  that  means  other  than  hydraulic  were  used  here.10 

Water  supply  was,  and  still  is,  a problem.  The  small  drainage 
area  at  the  divide  supports  intermittent  streams  and  unreliable  springs. 
A suggestion  of  the  method  used  to  solve  this  problem,  before  the 
; three  mile  pipe  line  from  the  west  fork  was  installed,  is  contained 
j in  the  California  State  Mineralogist’s  report  for  the  year  1889.  Water 
was  obtained  from  melting  snow  and  caught  in  reservoirs  of  small 
dimensions.11  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  reference  is  to  Banks’  Gulch 
or  a near-by  north  slope  area  but  the  method  was  undoubtedly  used 
throughout  the  whole  region. 

The  only  accurate  records  of  names,  dates  and  places  are  in  the 
few  newspaper  accounts  to  be  found,  court  actions,  notices  of  claims 
; and  reports  of  assessment  work.  There  were  numerous  ephemeral 
mining  projects  and  many  claims  which  were  staked  out  but  never 
developed.  The  fact  that  notice  of  the  $100  a year  work  required  for 
each  claim  on  public  domain  was  not  always  filed  in  the  county 
[ recorder’s  office,  even  though  such  procedure  was  desirable,  makes  it 
\ difficult  to  follow  progress  of  mining  activity  from  year  to  year. 

From  the  information  found  so  far  it  appears  that  the  main  claims 
[ were  staked  out  early  in  the  1880’s  but  for  some  reason  were  only 
worked  a few  years  and  then  allowed  to  revert  to  the  government. 

I The  Criterion  Mine  staked  by  Banks,  and  the  Grubstake  by  Turk  in 
| 1882  were  allowed  to  revert  to  the  government  within  ten  years  for 
I they  were  both  relocated  in  1892  by  different  men.  The  Grubstake 
Mine  was  relocated  by  John  V.  L.  Pierson  and  H.  Curtis  Roberts  in 
I 1892  who  had  formed  themselves  into  the  San  Antonio  Mining  Com- 
! pany.12  On  March  28,  1892  the  Baldy  Mining  Company,  H.  L.  Shiveley, 

| V.  G.  Baker  and  H.  B.  Marshall  filed  a proof  of  labor  notice  for  the 
year  1891  for  the  Grubstake  and  Golden  Eagle  Mines.13  On  July  5, 
1892  another  proof  of  labor  notice  for  the  Grubstake  Mine  was  filed 
by  Peter  Smith,  H.  L.  Shiveley  and  V.  G.  Baker.14  A little  more 
evidence  is  required  to  explain  the  conflicting  situation  concerning 
the  Grubstake  Mine. 

The  large  scale  activity  of  the  90’s  in  the  Banks’  Gulch  area  began 
in  1891.  Evidence  to  support  the  date  1891  is  contained  in  Baker’s 
proof  of  labor  notice  which  was  for  work  performed  in  that  year.16 
The  Pomona  Weekly  Times  for  July  n,  1891™  states  that,  “five  men 
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are  now  at  work  in  the  famous  gold  mine  on  Old  Baldy.  It  is  believed 
that  their  labor  is  being  richly  rewarded  ... 

Activity  continued  in  1892  as  evidenced  by  the  relocation  of  the 
Criterion  and  Grubstake  Mines.  The  year  1893  started  out  with  a 
rash  of  new  claims,  all  filed  on  the  20th  of  January,  1893.  The  True 
Blue  Mine  was  relocated  by  Richard  Cushing.17  Hidden  Treasure 
1 located  by  James  A.  McShane,"  Climax  by  V.  G.  Baker,"  Mojave  by 
E.  E.  Edwards,”  Dandy  by  G.  W.  Holdrege,*1  Hawks  Nest  by  Robt.  B. 

1 Stanton,”  the  Summit  Mine  relocated  by  R.  C.  Cushing,”  and  the 
Golden  Eagle  apparently  had  no  work  done  on  it  in  1892  for  it  was 
relocated  at  this  time  by  Richard  C.  Cushing.*4 

The  whole  tie-up  becomes:  apparent  when  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  proof  of  labor  notices  is  read.  This  notice  reveals  that  the 
Hocumac  Mining  Company,  a corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  Nebraska  and  legally  doing  business  in  California  had  become  the 
owner  of  all  the  mines  mentioned  up  to  this  time  including  a new 
one,  the  Columbia.  The  summer  of  1893  was  a period  of  great  activity 
; and  saw  construction  of  the  most  interesting  project  of  the  whole 
area— the  two  mile  pipe  line  bringing  water  from  the  reliable  stream 
in  the  west  fork  of  San  Antonio  Canyon. 

Water  was  taken  out  of  the  creek  at  an  elevation  of  about  8300 
feet  at  a point  100  yards  below  the  present  Sierra  Club  Ski  Hut  and 
taken  around  the  mountain  side  in  a heavy  six  inch  iron  pipe  to  a 
reservoir  at  an  elevation  of  about  8100  feet.  Most  of  the  pipe  is  still 
in  place  and  once  either  end  is  found  it  is  an  easy  hike  to  follow  the 
entire  length  except  for  two  short  detours  around  cliffs.  The  reservoir 
is  in  good  enough  condition  at  the  present  time  to  hold  water  with 
only  a few  repairs  necessary  on  the  outlet  pipe.  It  was  constructed  by 
building  an  earth  dam  at  the  end  of  a gulley  and  lining  the  interior 
with  a heavy  layer  of  asphalt  and  gravel. 

According  to  this  interesting  proof  of  labor  notice  for  the  year 
1893,  the  Hocumac  Mining  Company  spent  $30,000  in  construction 
of  roads,  buildings,  large  distributing  reservoir,  supply  pipe  line,  one 
mile  of  pipe  to  the  mines  together  with  bridges,,  flumes,  sluices,  tools 
and  all  equipment  necessary  for  hydraulic  mining. 

The  name  Hocumac,  according  to  Fletcher  Manker,  was  a com" 
bination  of  the  owners’  names,  Holcomb,  Cushion  (sic)  and  Mackay. 

By  1894  the  Hocumac  company  had  acquired  fourteen  mines  in 
the  Banks’  Gulch  area;  the  No-Name,  Engineer,  and  Golden  Nugget 
#2  being  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  proof  of  labor  notice  of 
December  31,  1894”  During  the  summer  of  1894  a large  amount  of 
hydraulic  mining  was  done,  new  pipe  lines  put  in  and  improvements 
made  on  roads  and  buildings. 

On  July  28,  1894  an  accurate  survey  of  the  Grubstake,  Hidden 
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Treasure  and  Criterion  Mines  was  filed  by  the  president  of  the 
Hocumac  company,  R.  C.  Cushing.28  It  may  have  been  that  these 
mines  were  paying  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  begin  application 
for  a patent  (acquisition  of  permanent  title). 

J.  E.  Adamson,  a pioneer  Pomona  resident,  stated  that  in  1894 
and  1895  thirty  to  forty  men  were  employed  at  the  Lytle  Creek 
Divide,  working  enough  gravel  to  return  a small  profit  to  the  operators 
of  the  mine.  They  were  living  at  Miner’s  Camp,  a cluster  of  cabins 
just  below  the  lowest  point  of  the  divide.30  One  cabin  was  preserved 
by  the  Sierra  Club  and  used  as  a shelter  for  hikers  for  many  years 
until  it  burned  down  in  about  1933. 

The  Hocumac  Company  owned  all  the  mines  and  with  a good 
supply  of  water  was  tearing  the  mountain  sides  open  in  its  search 
for  gold.  On  July  6,  1895,  however,  they  ran  into  trouble  with  the 
people  in  the  valley  below.  The  large  scale  hydraulic  operations  were 
sending  down  floods  of  muddy  water,  discoloring  the  drinking  water, 
clogging  irrigation  pipes  and  interfering  with  the  proper  percolation 
of  water  from  irrigation  ditches  into  the  orange  groves.  On  this  date 
the  San  Antonio  Water  Company  received  an  injunction  from  the  1 
Superior  Court  of  San  Bernardino  County  to  prohibit  the  Hocumac 
Company  from  polluting  or  discoloring  the  water  of  San  Antonio 
Creek  in  any  way.  It  was  served  two  days  later  on  J.  B.  Wallace, 
Richard  W.  Mayne,  Thomas  Davies  and  Daniel  Weeks." 

In  order  to  finish  the  “clean  up”  of  operations  already  started, 
the  Hocumac  Company  waived  all  claims  to  damage  that  might  result 
from  the  injunction  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  unrestricted  opera-  ! 
tion  for  one  week  from  Sunday  midnight  of  July  14th  to  noon  Monday 
July  22nd  of  1895. 

The  San  Antonio  Water  Company’s  case  was  strong  enough  to 
make  it  a waste  of  time  for  the  Hocumac  Company  to  fight  the 
injunction  and  by  mutual  agreement  it  was  periodically  renewed 
until  November  15,  1897  when  it  was  made  perpetual  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  each  would  pay  its  own  court  costs  and  the  $1,000  damages 
requested  by  the  San  Antonio  Water  Company  would  be  dismissed. 

But  how  did  the  injunction  allow  any  more  mining?  The  small  , 
drainage  area  made  Banks’  Gulch  run  with  water  only  after  a storm 
and  if  the  hydraulic  operations  were  only  carried  on  for  about  half 
an  hour  at  a time,  the  muddy  water  would  sink  into  the  ground  before 
reaching  the  stream  flowing  out  of  the  west  fork.”  j 

From  April  to  August  1895,  $7,500  was  spent  on  operation  and 
improvement  of  the  Hocumac  mines”  and  in  1896  a good  long  season 
was  had  from  May  23rd  to  November  13th.”  In  1896  George  F. 
Leavens  described  a visit  to  the  hydraulic  mines  by  horse-back  from 
Dell’s  Camp.  He  said  that  water  was  brought  from  a reservoir  at  a 
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head  of  400  feet  and  forced  through  a three  inch  nozzle,  so  jointed 
that  one  man  was  able  to  direct  the  stream. 

The  season  of  mining  in  1897  from  June  to  September  apparently 
was  nothing  unusual— just  enough  being  spent  in  the  entire  area  to 
average  $100  for  each  of  the  14  claims  and  thus  keeping  title  for  the 
Hocumac  Company.-  In  this  year  occurred  an  accident  to  the  chief 
engineer,  Mr.  S.  A.  Douglas,  a gentleman  of  much  culture  and  refine- 
ment and  a graduate  of  an  Austrian  School  of  Mines.  Early  in  the 
summer  the  men  were  sluicing  near  a high  bank  of  gravel  and  the 
add  was  settling  in  a ditch  blasted  in  bed  rock  at  the  base  of  the 
bank.  After  the  water  was  turned  off  Douglas  and  another  man  went 
into  the  ditch  looking  for  the  gold  when  a warning  cry  of  a cave-in 
enabled  the  other  man  to  escape  but  Douglas  was  trapped.  Quickly 
i the  water  was  turned  on  again  to  remove  the  earth  but  it  was  too  late. 
For  some  reason  it  was  decided  to  bury  him  there,  and  his  grave  lies 
at  the  foot  of  a pair  of  twin  pines  that  overlook  the  mine  where  he 

(lost  his  life." 

The  proof  of  labor  notice  for  the  year  1898  and  the  lack  of  any 
other  evidence  indicates  that  this  season  from  April  21st  to  July  8th 
was  the  last  that  the  Hocumac  Company  hung  onto  its  property.  In 
this  short  season  the  minimum  amount  of  work  was  done  on  only 
seven  of  the  best  claims,  allowing  the  other  seven  to  revert  to  the 
government.5’  It  is  questionable  whether  the  mines  were  ever  profit- 
| able  even  before  the  injunction,  and  curtailment  of  operations  in  1895 
certainly  was  a blow. 

A chattel  mortgage  dated  May  12,  1900  indicates  that  the 
Hocumac  Company’s  mining  property  at  this  time  was  worth  only 
the  equipment  scattered  about  the  area.  In  order  to  furnish  security 
for  a S450  mortgage,  S.  D.  Bayliss  and  H.  B.  Morris  of  Colton,  who 
were  either  representatives  ot  the  Hocumac  Company  or  new  owners, 
had  to  put  up  in  addition  to  all  the  equipment  of  the  Hocumac  Com- 
pany, two  spans  of  mules,  two  sets  of  double  harnesses  and  one 
buckboard.  The  equipment  at  the  mines  listed  in  the  mortgage  con- 
sisted of  45  two  foot  joints  of  iron  pipe  6x7  inches  at  the  reservoir, 
two  twelve  inch  water  gates,  two  six  inch  water  gates,  twenty  pieces 
of  square  timber  6 x 12  and  12  x 16,  five  hundred  feet  of  inch  plank- 
ing, five  sledge  hammers,  one  anvil,  one  blacksmith  forge,  four  crow 
bars,  a blacksmith  hammer  and  tongs,  three  shovels,  one  grind  stone 
and  wheel,  twenty  second-hand  picks,  three  wheel  barrows,  one 
cooking  stove  and  utensils,  one  oak  secretary  in  cabin,  six  kegs  of  wire 
nails,  1500  redwood  shakes,  one  gate  at  Grubstake  mine,  14  window 
sashes,  twenty  iron  railroad  rails,  two  nozzles  and  one  monitor  on 
Criterion  mine,  three  nozzles  on  Golden  Eagle,  one  thousand  feet  of 
lumber  and  one  ore  car. 
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stream  and  below  the  remains  of  the  old  miner’s  cabin.  The  only 
accurate  information  found  so  far  is  a little  exchange  article  originally 
appearing  in  the  Ontario  Observer  and  reprinted  in  the  Pomona 
Weekly  Times  on  November  30,  1898.  “Work  is  progressing  in  setting 
up  the  stamp  mill  on  Mt.  San  Antonio.  It  is  expected  to  begin  proces£ 
ing  ore  about  November  15th.” 

This  lack  of  information  will  have  to  be  filled  with  some  of  the 
conflicting  stories  and  leave  it  to  further  evidence  to  decide  which  is 
the  truth.  According  to  Will  H.  Thrall  a small  Hapton  crusher  and 
other  equipment  was  packed  in  from  the  foot  of  the  Hogsback  in  1 
San  Antonio  Canyon,  but  the  venture  was  unprofitable  and  work  was 
abandoned.  Later  the  Oakley  brothers  installed  a larger  crusher  and 
a steam  engine  since  water  power  used  on  the  first  crusher  was  inade- 
quate. After  expending  a large  sum  of  money  at  considerable  loss  the 
project  was  abandoned  and  the  mine  has  not  been  worked  since  1899“ 

Fletcher  Manker  mentions  only  a Hampton  crusher  and  that  it  1 
was  taken  up  Lytle  Creek,  hauled  up  the  mountain,  slid  down  a gulch 
on  the  other  side  and  then  taken  three  quarters  of  a mile  on  a narrow 
guage  road.54 

After  reading  all  available  accounts  and  making  an  inspection  of 
the  remains  it  is  my  belief  that  there  was  only  one  mill  ever  installed, 
that  it  was  a Huntington,  not  a Hampton,  that  it  was  driven  by  a > 
Union  gasoline  engine  and  that  there  was  a wagon  road  in  existence 
at  the  time  to  bring  it  up  from  Lytle  Creek  to  the  Banks’  Gulch  area, 
down  to  what  is  now  Manker  Flats  and  then  up  to  the  mine  above 
the  water  falls  where  the  remains  are  now  located. 

Contemporary  technical  books  on  gold  milling  have  not  a word 
of  mention  of  a mill  called  a Hampton  but  have  a great  deal  to  say 
about  a Huntington.  There  is  enough  left  of  the  mill  to  identify  it 
conclusively  as  a Huntington.  An  inspection  of  the  remains  compared 
with  a diagram  and  description55  is  enough  to  prove  this  point.  The 
Huntington  is  a grinding  mill,  not  a precussive  stamp  mill.  It  consists 
essentially  of  an  iron  drum,  in  the  center  of  which  rises  a pillar  which 
is  made  to  revolve  by  gearing  beneath  it.  Crushing  is  accomplished  by 
rollers  suspended  from  arms  attached  to  the  pillar. 

The  belief  that  power  was  supplied  by  a Union  gasoline  engine 
cannot  be  absolutely  proven.  Right  next  to  the  mill  is  the  lower  part 
of  a heavy  drive  shaft  bearing  mount  which  is  marked  in  raised  letters, 
“Union”.  On  page  264  in  the  advertising  section  of  Stamp  Milling  of 
Gold  Ores  by  T.  A.  Richards,  which  was  published  in  1897,  same 
year  that  the  mill  was  installed  at  the  Gold  Ridge  area,  there  is  a 
picture  of  a Union  gasoline  engine  and  hoist.  On  the  opposite  page 
is  an  advertisement  illustrating  a Huntington  mill!.  What  could  be 
more  convenient  in  working  out  a theory?  A cable  ore  car,  which  r 
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p lies  in  the  wreckage  of  the  mill,  was  used  to  bring  ore  from  the  mine 
i t shafts  across  the  canyon  to  the  mill  and  a hoist  may  have  been  needed 
i to  operate  it.  Could  it  have  been  the  Union  engine  and  hoist  pictured 
[ in  the  advertisement? 

That  the  mill  was  brought  in  by  wagon  from  Lytle  Creek  is,  I 
believe,  unquestionable.  It  is  possible  at  the  present  time  to  trace  the 
remains  of  a substantial  wagon  road  from  the  mill  site  down  to 
Manker  Flats.  The  trail  used  by  Sierra  Club  members  going  up  to 
! their  ski  hut  follows  it  in  the  lower  portion.  Scattered  remains  of  a 
j road  between  Manker  Flats  and  Lytle  Creek  Divide  indicate  that  there 
I was  one  that  connected  these  two  areas  and  certainly  the  road  built  by 
i the  Hocumac  company  in  1893  was  still  in  usable  condition  by  1898. 
There  is  one  source  of  information  to  indicate  that  mining  may 
have  continued  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  Gold  Ridge  area.  J.  E. 
Adamson  stated  that  the  Agamemnon  Mine  was  in  operation  from 
1900-1905“  The  chances  are,  however,  that  all  mining  except  small 
[time  summer  adventurers  ceased  by  the  year  1900. 
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California  Gold 

GUY  J.  GIFFEN 

Ghe  legend  of  gold  in  California  goes  back  into  the  distant  past. 
'The  cleric,  Francis  Fletcher  who  accompanied  Drake  on  his  voyage 
; that  led  to  the  naming  of  Drake’s  Bay,  hinted  at  golden  treasure  to 
t be  found  among  the  rocks  and  crannies  of  the  California  coast.  Sebas- 
\ tian  Vizcaino,  in  1602,  thought  he  saw  possibilities  of  gold  and  reported 
\ accordingly  to  his  king.  These  were  followed  at  intervals  down  the 
years  by  various  and  sundry  reports  penned  by  various  and  sundry 
chroniclers  about  the  existence  of  gold.  The  Russians  are  said  to  have 
||  been  aware  of  the  presence  of  this  metal  in  1814.  In  1818  a report  has 
lit  that  gold  was  discovered  on  the  Feather  River;  and  quartz  mining 
§ was  known  near  San  Juan  Bautista  in  this  same  year  when  six  ounces 
i|  of  silver  was  reclaimed,  (silver  and  gold  are  rarely  found  one  without 
| the  other).  General  Vallejo  speaks  of  Lieutenant  Antonio  del  Valle 
I trading  his  goods  with  the  Indians  for  gold;  and  Jose  de  Jesus  Pico 
I states  that  Father  Martinez  of  Mission  San  Luis  Obispo  had  twenty 
| ounces  of  gold  that  he  had  picked  up  not  far  from  the  mission. 
I ! Jedediah  Smith,  in  1825,  found  placer  gold  near  Mono  Lake,  which 
■ he  took  with  him  to  the  Green  River  camp  of  the  American  Fur 
| 'Company.  Duflot  de  Mofras  mentions  in  his  records,  the  discovery 
j of  gold  at  San  Isidro  (now  in  San  Diego  County),  in  the  year  1828. 
These  accounts  may  all  be  true  but  they  have  not  been  substantiated. 

In  the  early  1830s  some  gold  was  brought  into  California  for  the 
; purpose  of  trade,  later  being  shipped  east  (principally  to  Boston),  and 
earning  for  California  the  unwarranted  reputation  of  being  a gold 
| producing  country. 

Pleretofore  the  year  1842  has  generally  been  accepted  as  the 
}|  discovery  date  of  gold  in  California.  This  refers  to  the  finding  of 
I gold  in  Placerita  Canyon,  March  9,  1842,  by  Francisco  Lopez,  when 
I he  pulled  a wild  onion  to  eat  with  his  lunch.  Gold  from  Placerita  was 
I sent  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  November,  1842,  by  Abel  Stearns, 
I in  the  care  of  Alfred  Robinson;  and  in  August,  1843,  the  Mint  returned 
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the  following:  “Before  melting,  18  34-100  oz.  After  melting,  18  1-100 
oz.  Fineness  926-1,000;  value  $344.75.” 

This  find  antedates  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Sutter’s  Mill  by  nearly 
\ six  years,  for  it  was  January  24,  1848  that  Marshall  made  the  find  that 
echoed  around  the  world. 

However,  both  1842  and  1848  will  have  to  bow  to  a still  earlier 
date.  While  endeavoring  to  trace  the  history  of  the  shipment  of  “one 
lump  of  gold,  value  unknown,”  recorded  on  a waybill  of  the  year 
1836,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Edith  Gragg  of  San  Luis 
Obispo,  and  later  in  the  hands  of  her  brother,  Captain  Ryland 
Drennan,  of  San  Francisco,  another  interesting  bit  of  information  was 
| discovered.  Through  correspondence  with  the  Philadelphia  Mint  on 
| the  above  subject,  it  was  brought  to  light  that  the  date  of  the  receipt 
' of  the  first  shipment  of  California  gold  was  on  January  30,  1838,  when 
Hussey  and  Mackay  handed  in  851  oz.  63  dwt.  of  California  native 
grains,  (placer  gold).  After  melting  the  gold  weighed  820  oz.  71  dwt. 
or  approximately  $16,000.  It  might  be  added  that  the  Mint  can  tell 
definitely  the  state  and  district  from  which  gold  comes,  in  some 
instances  down  to  the  individual  mine. 

As  to  Hussey  and  Mackay  who  were  the  depositors  of  this  gold. 
Considerable  research  has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  this  firm  ol 
f brokers  was  doing  business  in  New  York  from  1836  to  1844,  housed 
I at  62  South  Street.  In  1844  George  Mackay  died,  and  the  firm  became 
! Hussey  and  Murray  in  1845,  and  Hussey,  Bond  and  Hale  in  1854 
George  F.  Hussey  died  in  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  in  1859. 

Just  how  this  firm  came  into  possession  of  these  grains  has  not 
been  determined.  A letter  from  Mabel  Gillis,  Librarian  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Library  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  One  Thomas 
McKay  was  an  employee  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  He  trapped 
in  the  Klamath  country,  Northern  California,  as  early  as  1825  and 
was  in  and  out  of  California  for  a number  of  years,  returning  to 
Vancouver  in  1838.  In  the  will  of  the  New  York  George  Mackay  he 
mentions  a brother  T.  R.  Mackay,  who  might  or  might  not  have  been 
the  Thomas  McKay  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  In  spite  of  the 
difference  in  the  spelling  of  the  name,  one  might  conjecture  that  he 
was  the  relative  of  the  New  York  broker,  and  that  the  gold  was  sent 
to  him  by  his  brother.  There  is,  of  course,  no  evidence  to  bear  this  out. 
However,  the  page  from  the  Mint  record  does  establish  the  fact  that 
gold  from  California  found  its  way  to  the  United  States  Mint  January 
3L  1838. 
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Ordinances  and  Regulations  of  Los  Angeles 

1832-1888 

Compiled  by 

MARCO  R.  NEWMARK 
Part  I 

Some  months  ago,  during  a conversation,  my  friend  Irving  H. 
Heilman,  casually  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  of  early  Los  Angeles  might  be  the  basis  for  an  interesting 
story.  I started  an  investigation  of  the  old  records,  beginning  with  f 
the  year  1832,  and  soon  discovered  much  material  which  the -Editor-" 
of  The  Quarterly  believed  to  be  of  historic  value.  Accordingly,  I com- 
pleted the  task  and  now  take  pleasure  in  submitting  the  result. 

The  story  for  the  years  1832-1872,  inclusive,  is  founded  on  those 
minutes  of  the  Council  (for  the  pre-American  period  in  English  trans- 
lation) which  have  been  preserved.  (Unfortunately,  many  of  them 
have  been  lost.)  For  the  period  1873-1888,  inclusive,  I have  used  the  - 
revised  codes  subsequently  published  in  four  volumes.  These  codes 
contain  many  ordinances  and  regulations  previously  passed  as  well  as  ’ 
those  approved  during  the  years  they  cover.  I have  selected  for  presenta- 
tion the  ordinances,  resolutions  and  regulations  which  I considered  to 
be  historically  most  interesting  or  vividly  reflective  of  the  ideas, 
customs,  traditions  and  way  of  life  in  early  Los  Angeles. 

With  this  foreword  I will  now  begin  the  story. 

1832 

On  January  4,  the  Ayuntamiento  (the  town  council,  which  legis- 
lated not  only  for  the  city  but  as  well  for  the  country  from  San  Juan 
to  San  Fernando)  established  on  the  confines  of  the  town,  two  individ- 
uals of  good  character  as  Justices  (usually  referred  to  as  “Judges”)  of 
the  Plains,  to  watch  over  them,  and  avoid  disorders  or  thefts  thereat 
committed.  Antonio  Maria  Lugo  and  Ricardo  Vejar  were  elected  to 
fill  these  newly  created  offices.  The  Judges  of  the  Plains  held  informal 
court  in  the  saddle  or  on  the  open  hillside  to  settle  disputes  and 
dispense  justice;  and  later,  they  were  given  the  additional  duty  of 
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arranging  the  rodeos.  Under  the  Mexican  regime,  they  were  a law 
unto  themselves;  and  they  served  for  honor,  except  for  their  right  to 
the  possession  of  articles  lost  during  the  rodeos  and  which  were 
unclaimed.  The  office  was  continued  for  about  a decade  after  the 
beginning  of  American  rule;  but  the  power  of  the  judges  was  con- 
siderably reduced,  and  they  received  a regular  though  modest  remun- 
eration. 

On  January  4,  also,  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  within  the 
town  limits  the^carrying  of  arms  such  as  daggers,  pruning  knives  and 
pistols,  under  penalty  of  four  bits  for  the  first  offense,  together  with 
confiscation  of  the  arm;  double  for  the  second  offense,  and  for  the 
third  offense  trial  with  all  the  vigors  of  the  law. 

On  January  9,  steps  were  taken  to  “prevent  thefts  committed  on 
the  plains  by  reason  of  the  killing  promiscuously  carried  on  in  such 
places.”  It  was  decided  to  absolutely  prohibit  such  manner  of  killings 
and  that  “they  will  only  be  permitted  in  known  corrals,  or  others 
erected  with  the  knowledge  of  the  public.” 

On  January  19,  the  “Illustrious  Ayuntamiento  of  the  Town  of 
our  Lady  of  the  Angels”  discussed  the  lack  of  improvement  shown  by 
the  public  school  of  the  town  and  the  necessity  of  civilizing  and 
morally  training  the  children.  It  was  accordingly  determined  to  place 
Citizen  Vicente  Horaga  in  charge  of  said  school,  allowing  him 
515.00  monthly,  the  same  that  was  allowed  the  retiring  Citizen 
Luciano  Valdes. 

On  August  20,  the  disorders  in  the  saloons  were  considered.  It 
was  ordained  that  “on  account  of  the  enormous  excesses  committed 
on  holidays  through  the  drunkenness  of  the  Indians,  saloons  shall  sell 
liquor  on  holidays,  only  from  8 a.m.  to  11  a.m.  and  from  4 p.m. 
to  8 p.m.”  [Interim,  evidently,  to  bolster  strength  for  2nd  session— 
Editor.] 


The  following  items  are  selected  from  an  account  of  the  municipal 
fund  rendered  by  Citizen  Syndic  Tiburcio  Tapia  from  January  1 to 
September  30.  The  Syndic,  in  addition  to  having  charge  of  the  finances 
was  also  Counsel  for  the  Ayuntamiento. 

Some  of  the  interesting  bills  passed  for  payment  were:  Paid  for 
feather  [quill  pen?]  and  seal  for  Syndic,  4 bits;  To  Don  Juan  B.  Alba- 
rado  [Alvarado — in  Spanish  “B”  and  “V”  are  interchangeable],  as 
Secretary  to  the  Most  Excellent  Deputation  [the  Ayuntamiento], 
$40.00;  to  the  Constable,  salary  at  $5.00  per  month  for  nine  months, 
$45.00;  $94.00  and  1 bit  for  expenses  on  the  town  [Plaza]  church; 
2 bits  and  6 grains  [ ?]  (collection  on  fines  at  3%,  given  for  denuncia- 
tion of  forbidden  games),  4 bits;  purchase  of  powder  for  expedition 
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[probably  against  Indian  cattle  raiders],  $9.00;  fixing  of  shot  gun 
$1.00  and  2 bits;  purchase  of  powder  for  a salute  on  Corpus  [Corpus 
Christi  Day],  $9.00;  a saber  for  the  guards,  $12.00;  rental  of  a wagon 
to  the  beach,  to  convey  some  contraband  goods,  said  sum  shall  be 
repaid,  $8.00;  payment  to  a foreigner  for  labor  performed  at  the  beach 
$9.00;  expenditure  for  the  church  to  Mr.  Juan  Temple  for  goods 
$18.00  [in  early  times,  the  first  names  of  Yankees  were  generally  ren- 
dered into  the  Spanish  form,  as  Juan  for  John;  and  occasionally,  also 
family  names,  for  example,  the  pioneer,  David  W.  Alexander,  was 
recorded  in  the  minutes  when  he  was  Councilman,  as  “Alejandro”]; 
for  flour  for  the  host  [the  consecrated  wafer],  2 bits. 

A note  following  the  report  states:  “Several  bills  are  not  receipted 
for  the  reason  that  their  owners  do  not  know  how  to  sign  and  others 
are  absent  from  the  city.”  ^ 

1835 

The  minutes  of  the  municipal  governing  body,  in  addition  to 
routine  matters,  are,  even  long  after  American  occupation,  devoted  to 
such  considerations  as  permission  to  build  a house,  to  fence  a piece  of 
land,  etc.,  and  there  are  innumerable  regulations  concerning  the 
zanjas.  In  addition,  a large  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Council  was 
devoted  to  requests  for  title  to  lots  and  acreage. 

As  a typical  example  of  the  granting  of  a title,  we  quote  the 
following:  “The  Commission  appointed  by  the  Illustrious  Ayun- 
tamiento  to  report  on  the  solicitation  of  Citizen  Ygnacio  Machado,  a 
resident  of  this  city,  of  land  known  as  ‘Aguaje  de  la  Centinela’  has 
considered  that  the  lands  this  solicitor  has  cultivated  have  been  bene- 
ficial to  said  Aguaje;  they  are  not  prejudical  to  contiguous  interests, 
of  land,  or  lands;  that  the  neighbors  who  could  oppose  the  concession 
of  this  land  have  no  title  whatever  to  assure  them  in  the  possession  of 
their  lands;  that  no  one  has  possessed,  much  less  cultivated  the  land, 
solicited  before  this  interested  party,  wherefore  we  opine  (in  Spanish, 
judge)  that  this  land  be  adjudicated  and  the  corresponding  title 
granted  him” — which  was  done.  In  1887,  the  Centinella-Inglewood 
Land  Company  founded  the  town  of  Inglewood  on  a large  part  of 
this  land,  purchased  from  Dan  Freeman,  its  owner  at  the  time. 

On  January  31,  Ricardo  Vejar  resigned  as  Judge  of  the  Plains 
and  Don  Ygnacio  Palomares  was  elected  in  his  place.  The  Don  was 
the  builder  of  the  Adobe  Palomares,  located  on  the  present  Cucamonga 
Avenue  in  Pomona,  which,  about  a decade  ago,  the  City  of  Pomona 
and  the  Pomona  Historical  Society  restored  to  its  original  condition 
and  refurnished  with  the  furniture  of  some  ninety  years  ago,  when 
the  worthy  Don  and  his  family  moved  into  it. 
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1836 

On  January  21,  a decree  of  the  Superior  Political  Chief  was  read 
to  the  Ayuntamiento . By  its  terms,  the  pueolo  [town]  of  Los  Angeles 
was  raised  to  the  dignified  status  of  cuidad  [city]. 

On  January  28,  the  City  Attorney  reported  that  hydrophobia  was 
extending  in  the  community.  In  consequence,  it  was  forbidden  to 
tnore  than  two  dogs,  and  thev  must  be  tied,  or  they  shall  be 
killed.”  Alcalde  [Mayor]  Juan  Nepomuceno  Alvarado  thereupon  stated 
that  the  municipal  funds  were  exhausted  and  that  he  would  provide 
the  poison,  but  expected  to  be  repaid  wnen  the  funds  we^e  in  better 
condition. 

On  the  same  date,  Don  Raiaei  Guirado  stated  that  the  volume  of 
water  in  the  main  zanja  was  insufficient.  It  w'as  accordingly  ordainea 
that  Regidor  [Councilman]  Don  Basilio  Valdez,  in  company  with  a 
few  residents,  should  arrest  all  drunken  Indians  and  compel  them  to 
work  on  said  zanja  until  the  water  could  be  increased. 

On  February  11,  Senior  Guirado  reported  that  the  zanjero,  Gaspar 


Valenzuela,  desired  to  se: 


no 


longer.  It  wus  decided  that  on  the 


▼ dlUl^uVria<i  uvjuvu  vw  ~ — — 

Erst  Sunday  when  Mass  is  celebrated,  to  summon  the  community  by 
ringing  a bell  and  that  they  then  elect  a successor. 


On  Febn 


irv 


it  w'as  determined  to  draw  on  the  municipal 


hands  to  furnish  the  guardhouse  with  candles.  Whether  one  ot  the 
nembers  of  the  Ayuntamiento  happened  on  this  most  excellent  idea 
Dr  whether  it  was  inspired  by  some  untow'ard  incident,  the  minutes  do 
lot  specify. 

On  April  7,  after  a meeting  of  many  citizens  organized  as  the 
Defenders  of  the  Public  Safety,  a resolution  headed  Solus  Populi 
Suprema  Lex  Dst” — the  public  safety  is  the  supreme  law  was  sent 
to  the  Ayuntamiento.  A w’orthiess  vagaDond,  Gerv  asio  Alipaz,  and 
Maria  Rosario,  his  paramour,  had  wraylaid  and  murdered  the  faithless 
woman’s  husband,  Domingo  Feliz,  a man  or  good  repute  but  Maria  s 
intellectual  inferior.  The  resolution  starts  with  a statement  concern- 
ing the  frequency  of  crime  in  tne  city,  assigning  the  cause  to  the 
excessive  delays  of  the  law  in  murder  cases,  because  of  the  necessity 
of  awaiting  confirmation  of  sentences  of  capital  punisnment  by  the 
Suoreme  Court  of  Mexico.  The  resolution,  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
First  Constitutional  Alcalde , demanded  the  delivery  to  the  Defenders 
of  the  Public  Safety  of  the  murderers  within  an  hour  with  the  warn- 
liia  that  otherwise  the  Judges  w’ould  be  responsiDie  before  God  and 
the  Public  for  what  would  happen.  Tne  time  elapsed  without  com- 
pliance; two  further  warnings  were  given,  also  without  result,  where- 
upon the  authorities  were  notified  that  the  bodies  were  at  their  disposal. 
The  Defenders  had  organized  a Junta  de  la  Seguridad  Publica  [Com- 
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mittee  of  the  Public  Safety],  which  took  forcible  possession  of  the 
carcel  [jail],  removed  the  criminals  to  the  Plaza  and  shot  them  to  death. 

This  incident  is  especially  noteworthy  because  it  led  to  the  first 
organization  of  a vigilance  committee  in  the  history  of  California. 
The  full  story  of  this  particularly  lurid  and  grisly  episode  is  related 
in  J.  Gregg  Layne’s  interesting  and  informative  volume,  Annals  of 
Los  Angeles,  which  is  available  at  the  Public  Library. 

1837 

On  May  21,  a session  was  called  by  the  President,  who  “manifested 
an  enclosed  envelope,  addressed  to  the  body  by  the  Commander 
General  and  Gefe  Politico  [Political  Chief]  of  San  Diego,”  asking  for 
the  equipping  of  a large  expedition  against  the  gentile  Indians  “now 
congregating  in  large  numbers  in  those  places,  bent  on  destroying  the 
entire  white  population.”  Commissioner  Juan  Bandini  also  manifested 
several  official  communications  from  the  Commander  General, 
instructing  him  to  return  to  the  place  with  whatever  men  possible 
and  as  well  pieces  of  artillery.  Senor  Bandini  stated  that  “if  the 
Illustrious  Ayuntamiento  desires  to  consider  these  communications, 
the  consideration  of  all  other  political  affairs  could  be  temporarily 
suspended  so  as  to  attend  to  the  enemies  desiring  to  exterminate  the 
country.”  It  was  decided  “to  make  a list  of  the  able  bodied  men  in  f 
the  jurisdiction  to  lend  aid,  so  they  may  present  themselves  with  their 
fire  arms  and  traveling  outfits,  and  take  up  their  march  as  soon  as 
possible.”  Also,  “to  invite  the  foreign  merchants  to  facilitate  whatever 
weapons  and  munitions  of  war  they  can.” 

1838 

A regulation  of  January  3 prescribed  that  individuals  serenading 
with  music  indiscriminately  around  the  streets  without  first  having 
obtained  permission  from  either  of  the  Alcaldes  will  be  fined  for  the 
first  offense,  $1.50;  for  the  second,  $3.00;  and  for  the  third  will  be 
punished  according  to  the  law.  Both  Alcaldes  were  members  of  the 
Ayuntamiento , the  first  Alcalde  being  its  presiding  officer;  and  he 
was  also  the  police  judge.  The  two  officials  divided  their  ordinary 
functions;  and  the  second  Alcalde  took  the  place  of  his  superior  when 
because  of  sickness  or  any  other  reason  he  could  not  act.  Serenading 
by  individuals  and  groups  was  one  of  the  charming  amenities  of 
early  days.  It  was  indulged  in  by  romantically  inclined  lovers  as  part 
of  the  technique  of  courtship.  Another  variation  was  for  a company 
of  young  gallants  and  senoritas,  chaperoned  very  effectively,  to  sere- 
nade some  popular  maiden,  who  would  invited  her  unbidden  but 
welcome  guests  into  her  home  for  dancing  and  refreshments,  in  that 
order  of  importance.  Serenading,  however,  was  not  confined  to  youth. 
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Their  elders  often  used  it  to  honor  victors  in  an  election  and  friends 
leaving  for  or  returning  from  an  extended  journey  or  celebrating  a 
birthday  or  a wedding  anniversary. 

On  October  20,  a petition  from  nine  saloon  keepers  w'as  read, 
requesting  that  they  be  allowed  to  maintain  their  saloons  open  on 
holidays  until  the  bells  were  rung  for  prayers  for  the  souls  in  purga- 
tory. This  quite  reasonable  request  was  referred  to  the  Gcfc  Politico , 
who  returned  it  for  their  decision  to  the  Ayuntamicnto,  which 
municipal  body,  after  a thorough  discussion,  resolved  to  grant  the 
request. 

1839 

A police  regulation  of  January  3 required  that  public  amuse- 
ments termed  fandangos  held  in  the  city  shall  pay.  a license  fee.  of 
$2.00;  except  on  national  days  or  days  of  matrimonial  feasts  (which 
sometimes  lasted  several  days).  The  fandango  was  originally  a certain 
dance  very  difficult  of  execution,  in  which  Don  Juan  Bandini,  among 
his  many  distinctions,  was  a notable  expert.  Later,  the  term  came  to 
be  used  to  signify  any  dance. 

Another  ordinance  of  January  3 stipulated  that  persons  taking 
valuables  from  indigines  as  security  for  grain,  brandy  or  for  any  other 
reason,  shall  lose  what  he  has  given  (a  provision,  we  assume,  super- 
fluous in  the  case  of  grape  brandy)  and  return  the  valuable  to 
the  indigine. 

On  January  8,  a communication  was  received  from  the  prefect 
stating  that  it  Was  necessary  to  procure  vaccine  for  the  purpose  of 
vaccinating  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  so  they  could  avoid  the  con- 
tagious small-pox.  which  was  liable  to  infect  the  district.  It  wras  so 
ordered.  The  first  recorded  vaccinations  in  California  were  conducted 
by  James  Ohio  Pattie,  who  with  his  father,  Sylvester  Pattie,  led  an 
expedition  across  the  continent.  When  they  arrived  in  San  Diego, 
Governor  Jose  Maria  Encheandia  threw  the  Americans  into  jail.  The 
father  died  as  a result  of  the  privations  and  hardships  of  the  journey 
and  the  rough  treatment  accorded  him  while  in  captivity,  but  the  son 
was  released  on  condition  that  he  vaccinate  the  Indians  living  at  the 
various  missions,  as  well  as  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  province. 
In  1828,  under  the  rather  grandiose  title  “Surgeon  Extraordinary  to 
his  Excellencv,  the  Governor  of  California,”  he  carried  out  the  contract, 
administer  in  2 the  serum  to  thousands  of  Indians  and  others  from 
San  Diego  to  Sonoma. 

1844 

On  January  23,  Commissioner  Pio  Pico  suggested  that  the  Ayun- 
tamicnto petition  the  Supreme  Governor  of  Mexico  not  to  appoint 
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any  Gefe  from  Mexico  to  govern  this  territory  but  only  a native 
of  California. 

On  March  22,  Julian  Chavez  reported  that  employers  or  masters 
of  Indian  servants  complained  of  and  resented  the  damages  caused  to 
them  by  reason  of  the  Indians  pawning  their  chattels  in  dram  shops. 
It  was  thereupon  made  illegal  to  accept  any  pledges  whatever  (no 
doubt  from  Indians,  though  the  ordinance  does  not  so  specify). 

On  March  29,  the  same  Sehor  Chavez  submitted  that  because  of 
the  epidemic  prevailing,  he  advocated  the  cremating  of  all  the  skeletons 
of  cattle,  wheresoever  found,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  air  by 
fumigation.  He  also  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to  clean  the  ^ 
streets  at  an  expense  of  from  three  to  four  dollars  for  labor.  Both 
proposals  were  adopted. 

On  June  19,  it  was  ordained  that  any  person  wishing  to  keep  milk 
cows  may  do  so  providing  that  they  be  kept  in  their  respective  patios, 
and  where  a house  has  no  such  yard,  that  they  must  be  kept  tied  and 
never  let  loose  for  a moment,  so  as  to  avoid  their  doing  any  damage 
to  the  vineyards  and  fields,  or  befouling  the  streets  or  obstructing  traffic. 

Another  ordinance  of  June  19  required  that  “he  who  brings  in 
oxen  that  are  to  be  slaughtered  shall  at  once  drive  the  oxen  to  their 
accustomed  pastures  and  thus  avoid  that  they  get  loose  and  cause 
damages  within  the  City,  as  has  been  frequently  observed.” 

On  June  30,  Servulo  Varela  asked  permission  to  put  up  a bull 
ring  in  the  principal  street  in  this  city,  wishing  thereby  to  add  to  the 
splendor  of  the  festivities  in  the  honor  of  the  Virgin  of  Refuge  (or  as 
now  known,  “Our  Lady  of  Help”).  Varela  also  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  fence  in  the  bull  ring  as  soon  as  possible.  Permission  was  granted 
and  the  Ayuntamiento  appointed  the  second  Alcalde  to  act  as  judge 
of  the  celebrative  bull  fight  and  to  make  the  arrangements.  The  affair 
probably  took  place  near  the  Plaza  church,  a locale  used  for  events 
of  this  kind. 

Varela  was  given  to  a rather  riotous  manner  of  life;  but  at  the 
battle  of  Chino,  on  September  26,  1846,  he  performed  an  heroic  and 
truly  redemptive  service.  Jose  Maria  Flores,  under  whom  he  served, 
captured  a group  of  Americans  headed  by  Benjamin  D.  Wilson  and 
sentenced  them  to  be  shot.  Varela  denounced  the  proposed  execution 
as  murder,  dramatically  declaring  that  it  would  be  carried  out  only 
over  his  dead  body,  and  so  succeeded  in  saving  their  lives.  Later,  he 
became  more  and  more  addicted  to  drunkenness;  and  finally  his  body 
was  found,  one  day,  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  city.  This  strange 
character  had  fallen  a victim  of  foul  play. 

On  July  3,  because  there  was  a shortage  of  salt  in  the  city,  due  to 
the  lack  of  management  in  the  only  local  salt  works,  it  was  ordained 
that  the  salt  works  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and 
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that  citizens  must  obtain  the  permission  of  the  authorities  before 
taking  any  salt  from  said  salt  pits. 

Another  ordinance  of  July  3:  “Every  inn  or  shop  keeper,  as  well 
as  every  other  person  living  in  a house  having  more  than  two  rooms, 
shall  on  dark  nights,  keep  a light  burning  in  their  doors  up  to  the 
hour  of  eight,  if  in  winter,  and  nine,  if  in  summer,  or  later  if 
they  wish.” 

1847 


The  Indians  living  in  the  rancheria  [settlement]  on  the  east  side 
| of  the  river,  except  for  some  vagabonds  of  both  sexes,  worked  as 
servants  or  laborers  or,  in  a few  cases,  conducted  their  own  activities. 
.They  labored  steadily  during  the  week,  but  over  the  week  end,  they 
[abandoned  themselves  to  intoxication  and  debauchery,  sometimes 
'inducing  the  soldiers  to  join  in  their  orgies.  This  evil  was  discussed 
►now  and  then  in  the  Ayuntamiento,  and  periodically  it  was  suggested 
| that  the  rancheria  be  destroyed,  but  because  of  the  value  of  the  Indians 
[as  laborers,  no  action  wras  ever  taken  beyond  the  adoption  of  regula- 
tions designed  to  end  the  evil,  but  which  were  never  effectively 
l enforced. 

Finally,  however,  on  November  8,  1847,  the  razing  of  the  settle- 
ment was  ordained  with  the  following  provisions:  “That  employed 
[Indians  must  live  on  the  premises  and  lands  of  their  masters;  that 
I self-sustaining  Indians  shall  be  lodged  outside  of  the  city  in  widely 
I separated  localities,  and  that  all  Indians  of  either  sex  who  are  found 
[unemployed  shall  be  put  to  work  on  public  works.” 

1850 


On  January  5,  the  following  ordinance  was  passed:  “Riding  on 
horseback  at  a furious  rate  of  speed,  with  the  object  of  catching  cattle 
by  the  tail  and  overturning  them,  is  punishable  with  a fine  of  $10.00, 
and  the  transgressor  shall  be  held  responsible  for  any  damage  that 
may  result  from  his  misconduct.”  There  were  two  reasons  for  the 
oudawed  practice,  one  was  the  conducting  of  scheduled  contests,  the 
winner  of  the  prize  being  the  contestant  who  first  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing the  animal.  The  second  was  the  capture  of  stray  cattle  that  they 
might  be  returned  to  the  rancho  whence  they  had  wandered. 

We  now  come  to  the  beginning  of  the  American  rule  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  treaty  of  peace  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
was  signed  on  February  2,  1848;  but  it  was  not  until  1830,  following 
die  institution  of  Los  Angeles  County  under  state  law  that  the  city 
came  under  the  American  plan  of  government. 

Don  Abel  Stearns,  the  last  Alcalde , retired  and  the  new  municipal 
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government  came  into  being  on  July  3.  In  the  minutes  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  new  council  appear  the  following  entries: 

I solemnly  swear  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  of  California,  and  that  I will  faithfully  perform  the 
duties  of  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  according  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  ability. 

(Signed)  Hodges. 

The  first  “His  Honor”  who  had  been  chosen  to  preside  over  the  I 
affairs  of  the  city  — containing  sixteen  hundred  ten  inhabitants,  exclu- 
sive of  non-tax  paying  Indians,  and  living  in  two  hundred  seventy-four 
dwellings  — and  who  had  thus  so  informally  affixed  his  signature, 
rejoiced  in  the  classic  baptismal  name  of  Alpheus,  middle  initial,  P. 

His  declaration  was  followed  by  another  declaration,  to- wit: 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  J.  (Jonathan)  R.  Scott,  Justice 
of  the  Peace  of  Los  Angeles  Town,  within  and  for  the  County  afore- 
said, on  the  third  day  of  July,  A.  D.,  1850,  at  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 

(Signed)  J.  R.  Scott 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Similar  oaths  were  taken  and  attested  by  Justice  Scott;  by  John  G. 
Nichols  as  Recorder;  Francisco  Figueroa  as  Treasurer;  Samuel  Whit- 
ing as  Marshall;  Antonio  F.  Coronel  as  Assessor;  Benjamin  Haves  as  > 
Attorney,  and  as  Councilman,  David  W.  Alexander,  Alexander  Bell, 
John  Temple,  Morris  L.  Goodman,  Juan  Chavez,  Cristobal  Aguilar, 
Manuel  Requena,  Benjamin  D.  Wilson  and  Wilson  Jones. 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  resolved  that  the  offer  of  John  Temple 
of  a house  in  which  the  Council  could  meet  be  accepted.  It  was  then 
resolved  that  the  members  of  the  Council  should  receive  no  salary 
or  fees.  On  this  altruistic  note,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Council  adjourned.  7 ’ 

On  August  7,  many  of  the  police  regulations  were  reenacted  and 
the  following  was  added:  “Whosoever  shall  walk  on  the  streets  in  a 
scandalous  attire  or  molest  the  neighbors  with  yells,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  shall  be  taken  to  the  jail,  if  the  hour  be  late  or  if  the  offender 
be  intoxicated,  and  afterwards  at  the  proper  hour,  or  when  again 
sober,  the  Recorder  shall  impose  a fine  of  not  less  than  $10.00  nor  more 
than  $25.00,  which  must  be  paid  on  the  spot,  otherwise  the  offender 
shall  be  sent  to  the  chain  gang  for  the  space  of  ten  to  twenty-five  days.”' 
The  same  penalty  was  imposed  for  playing  cards  on  the  street 
regardless  of  the  kind  of  game.  In  the  leisurely  manana  days,  a 
merchant  sometimes  entertained  a neighbor  with  a game  of  cards,  the  > 
host  sitting  on  a chair  at  the  window  sill  (the  window  sills  of  the 
adobes  were  three  or  four  feet  wide)  which  served  as  the  card  table, 
and  the  guest  on  a box  or  barrel  outside.  Evidently  this  was  not 
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interpreted  as  playing  cards  on  the  street,  for  this  sociable  custom  was 
in  vogue  quite  a few  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  useful  measure. 

1851 

On  July  1 8,  John  O.  Wheeler  proposed  that  a ribbon  be  worn  by 
; policemen,  with  the  following  inscription  in  both  English  and  Spanish  : 
/“City  Police,  organized  by  the  Common  Council  of  Los  Angeles, 
July  12,  1851.  Policia  organizada  por  el  Concilio  Comun  de  Los 
Angeles,  12  de  Julio,  1851.”  The  proposal  was  adopted.  For  twenty-five 
years,  the  Police  Department  was  directed  by  the  City  Marshal. 

At  the  same  meeting,  it  wTas  resolved  on  motion  of  Manuel 
Requena  that  “the  point  relating  to  a place  of  meeting  and  arms  be 
entrusted  to  a committee  who  jointly  with  the  Mayor  shall  secure 
from  the  Honorable  County  Judge  the  use  of  the  court  room  and  of 
the  arms  belonging  to  the  County.” 

1852 

On  August  7,  a communication  from  the  Mayor  was  read,  wherein 
he  informed  the  Council  that  the  City  had  no  premises  that  could  be 
used  as  a jail,  and  it  was  accordingly  resolved  that  the  room  in  Mr. 
John  Temple’s  house,  which  appeared  suitable  for  that  purpose, 
be  engaged. 

The  first  jail  erected  by  the  city  was  built  in  1S53,  on  the  corner 
of  Spring  and  Jail  (later  Franklin)  Streets.  The  site  is  now  part  of 
the  Civic  Center. 

A resolution  of  August  12:  “Because  of  excesses  committed  at  the 
M aromas  or  tight  rope  performances,  subversive  to  public  morals  and 
because  of  complaints  concerning  the  noise  which  penetrates  the  neigh- 
borhood for  a great  distance,  and  considering  the  danger  of  a cruel 
epidemic  threatening  to  invade  the  country;  which  would  be  fed  bv 
the  hours  and  excesses,  it  is  Resolved  that  the  Mayor  be  invited  to 
abate  these  nuisances,  prohibiting  the  beating  of  drums  before  and 
during  the  performances  and  not  allowing  them  to  continue  after 
n p.m.” 

1853 

On  January  17,  the  School  Committee  reported  having  visited  the 
schools  in  charge  of  perceptors  Lestrades  and  Coronel  and  found  them 
well  attended,  there  being  twenty-five  children  in  the  former  and  ten 
m the  latter  school,  besides  five  that  are  taught  gratis. 

Reverend  Anaclet  Lestrade,  C.S.S.C.C.  was  from  June  1851  until 
1^57  in  charge  of  the  Plaza  Church. 

In  1838,  Ygnacio  Coronel,  assisted  by  his  wife  and  daughter,  was 
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conducting  a school  in  his  home,  receiving  from  the  authorities  a 
remuneration  of  fifteen  dollars  per  month. 

In  the  summer  of  1853,  a movement  to  establish  a public  school 
was  inaugurated  by  Mayor  Antonio  F.  Coronel,  (son  of  Ygnacio), 
John  G.  Nichols  and  John  F.  Jones. 

Later  in  1854,  a two  story  brick  school  house  was  erected  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Second  and  Spring  Streets,  a location  then  some- 
what out  in  the  country.  This  school  house  was  known  as  School 
Number  One.  The  school  trustees  were  Manuel  Requena,  Francis 
Melius  and  W.  T.  B.  Sanford;  and  Mayor  Stephen  C.  Foster  added 
the  duties  of  School  Superintendent  to  his  other  responsibilities. 

On  January  25,  a City  Board  of  Education  was  established,  in 
accordance  with  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature,  approved  May  3,  1852, 
and  Joseph  L.  Brent  (generally  known  as  J.  Lancaster  Brent),  Lewis 
Granger  and  Stephen  C.  Foster  were  appointed  members  of  our  first 
Board  of  Education.  Brent  was  made  Chairman,  and  by  virtue  of  his 
position,  became  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

On  March  16,  on  the  complaints  of  the  Catholic  priests  and  other 
persons  that  a circus  company  which  performed  next  to  the  church 
was  disturbing  the  services,  it  was  ordered  that  the  circus  be  moved 
to  some  other  locality. 

1857 

An  ordinance  passed  on  October  12  provided  that  on  the  map  of 
the  City  made  in  accordance  with  Ord’s  survey  of  1849,  the  streets 
parallel  to  and  south  of  Eighth  Street  be  numbered  in  succession 
Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Street. 

1859 

An  ordinance  passed  on  October  29:  “The  brick  building  lately 
erected  by  John  Temple  between  Main  and  Spring  Streets  for  the  use 
of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  Market  Flouse  and  City  Hall  of  said  City  for  the  purpose 
of  a public  market  and  shall  be  known  as  the  City  Market  and  City 
Hall  of  said  City,”  and  provision  for  a Market  Master  was  made.  It 
was  determined  that  the  Common  Council  fix  a minimum  rate  for 
the  leasing  of  the  stalls  and  rooms  and  that  said  stalls  and  rooms  be 
offered  for  leasing  at  public  auction;  also  that  the  Market  Master  set 
aside  $400.00  per  month  to  pay  said  John  Temple’s  rent.  > 

It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  City  Council  to  procure  some  com- 
petent person  to  wind  up,  clean  and  take  care  of  the  clock.  The  clock 
did  become  a landmark,  but  it  did  not  serve  its  chronological  purpose, 
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„ „„„  kept  correct  time;  and  after  tome  years,  h.rologicall, 

caking,  it  expired.  building  occupied  part  of  the  upper 

ZoK  ted  op  the  Ulan'ce  as 'a  theatre.  The  owner 
jor.  In  lcmple  F o Francisco  to  paint  the  scenery, 

ought  a painter  own  r “magnificent,  surpassing  anything 

hich  was  reported  at  the  time  to  lx  ^ fifst  theatre.  The 

■fore  seen  in  this  city.  Francisco,  and  sometimes,  because 

oupes  were  imported  rom  San  Francis^  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
'expectant  townspeople  an A rancher  os  were  compelled  to 
-T  d'SaTPhn  A1  Bullard  b^ht Tht  and  replaced  it  with 

aving  been  included  in  t e p^ns  ma(ie  it  “illegal  for  any 

An  ordinance  pas: ed  on  De emb  ^ ^ ±c  cky  limits 

T^r^Xn  eight  miles  ^ur,  or  drweany 

K^^  Aould  leave  any  mule  hor.  or  other  animal 
b that  “they  can  get  upon  or  stand  on  any  sidewalk. 

1863 

An  ordinance  of  J^d^W^gn  Street  as  surveyed 

by  A.  F.  Waldeman  on  July  18, 18  ->  a Board  0f  Health  to 

An  ordinance,  date  P"  apJ0jnted  by  the  Mayor,  each  person  to 
“t .of  five  persons  to  b pp  Jnt(j  five  districts  for  the 

[supervise  a district,  the  city  .»  «•  i n the  duty  of  each 

srpose.  According  to  the  Pr°^*S1  ’ ^ ap  persons,  without  regard 

ember,  for  his  district,  to  see  hat  ' A >1  t convalescent  or 

age  or  color,  who  are  sick  with  he  sma  ^ ^ the  means  of 
ho  may  hereafter  be  sic  • wi  Wldl  food  and  medical  atten- 

ding ther,efor  ^ P.roV,ded  5 cases  such  persons  shall  immediately 
an,  provided  that  in  all  sue  , ’ h which  was  situated  in 

to  th”“\h»X  «ng=  and  clubhouse] 

Scd  *V”U  hospital  be  of  Jjjjj  gjft  * ^££3 

mg  as  accommodations  are :hxn  d Y Y fP  ded  b thc 

*"  ”1  nXTaS  o,  «h  Sns  ” I,  was  further  spec, find 
isters  of  Charity  in  i»5/l,  1 smaii.DOx  shall  be  vaccinated,  and  if 
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Texas  Pacific  Railroad  at  or  near  the  Colorado  River,  was  authored 
by  Senator  William  Kellog  of  Louisiana.  Evidently  Senor  Wilson 
was  a pretty  fair  lobbyist. 

1872 

On  February  i,  a petition  was  received  from  Remi  Nadeau  asking 
permission  to  deposit  manure  upon  the  public  square  at  the  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Olive  Streets.  After  a thorough  discussion  of  the  pros  and 
cons,  his  request  was  granted  provided  that  he  distribute  it  and 
scatter  it  well. 

On  March  14,  the  Board  of  Public  Works  was  established.  Its 
stated  purpose  was  to  attend  to  improving,  filling,  grading  or  other- 
wise improving  the  streets.  The  Board  was  to  consist  of  five  members 
of  the  Council. 

On  March  20,  Gaspar  Babcock  was  appointed  the  first  Superin- 
tendent of  Streets. 

On  March  30,  an  ordinance  was  passed,  extending  First  Street  ' 
eastward  from  Alameda  to  intersect  the  county  stage  road  at  a point 
near  the  store  of  Andrew  Boyle,  deceased,  on  the  high  lands  to  the 
east  boundary  of  the  city,  and  declaring  such  extension  to  be  a public 
street.  Boyle,  who  died  on  February  19,  1871,  founded  Boyle  Heights 
in  1858. 

On  April  27,  a complaint  was  received  from  Professor  Theodore  ' 
H.  Rose,  Principal  of  the  Bath  Street  School,  that  the  teachers  and 
pupils  were  compelled  to  pass  the  houses  of  ill  fame  on  Bath  Street 
several  times  a day  and  were  constantly  annoyed  by  the  inmates  of 
these  houses,  who  frequently  stood  in  the  doorways  and  used  most 
beastly  language.  The  Marshal  was  ordered  to  keep  these  women 
within  the  houses  and  to  admonish  them  not  to  use  obscene  or  vulgar 
language.  The  Bath  Street  School,  started  in  1856,  was  near  the  north  t 
end  of  Olvera  Street  and  close  to  Alameda. 

On  October  21,  another  complaint  was  received,  viz.:  Of  a nuisance  j 
on  Fort  Street  [now  Broadway],  near  Fourth,  the  nuisance  being  that 
some  parties  were  using  the  street  for  corrals.  The  alert  Marshal 
informed  the  Council  that  he  had  already  notified  the  parties  to 
remove  the  corrals.  $ 

This  concludes  the  period  1832-1872  inclusive.  The  four  volumes 
of  revised  codes  for  the  years  1873-1888  cover  respectively  1873-1877; 
1878-1883;  1884-1886  and  1887-1888. 

In  the  first  volume,  as  the  preface  indicates,  the  material  was 
taken  from  the  minutes  which  were  available  or  from  the  archives; 
and  since  many  of  the  minutes  had  been  mislaid  and  because  fre- 
quently neither  date  of  passage  of  acts  of  the  Council  nor  of  their 
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approval  by  the  Mayor  are  given  in  the  archives,  many  of  the  acts 
we  mention  in  the  story  are  undated.  Many  of  the  acts  are  designated 
by  section  number;  others  are  unnumbered  and  some  are  placed  under 
the  heading  “appendix.”  With  this  explanation,  we  will  next  consider 
the  four  volumes  of  the  revised  codes. 


To  Be  Continued 


The  San  Fernando  Pass 
and  the 

Pioneer  Traffic  that  Went  over  It 

VERNETTE  SNYDER  RIPLEY 
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The  Butterfield  Overland  Mail 

1858 

In  the  year  1858  plans  were  being  made  for  a venture  that  would 
shake  the  country  with  its  daring.  It  was  an  overland  mail  service 
under  contract  with  the  government  for  $600,000  yearly,  for  semi- 
weekly service  to  bridge  the  wild,  uninhabited  regions  of  the  western 
United  States.  The  starting  point  was  to  be  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  then 
to  the  southwest  following  along  the  32nd  parallel  to  Fort  Yuma; 
from  there  to  Los  Angeles  and  up  the  coast  to  San  Francisco. 

This  startling  project  was  fathered  in  New  York  City  by  men 
“of  wealth,  energy  and  ability.”*  The  organizer  was  John  Butterfield, 
a sturdy  pioneer  of  early  stage  driving  through  the  mountains  of 
New  York.  During  the  gold  rush  in  ’forty-nine,  he  had  risen  to  be 
head  of  his  own  express  company,  sending  freight  from  New  York 
by  sea,  then  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  up  the  Pacific  coast. 
He  was  prominent  enough  to  be  well  known  by  President  Buchanan 
who  was  also  a New  Yorker.1 

COPYRIGHT  1 940 

•Notes  placed  at  end  of  each  chapter. 
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Amon*  the  seven  men  interested  in  the  new  overland  mail 
venture,  was  William  G.  Fargo  of  the  Wells,  Fargo  Express  Company 


venture,  was  vv  mum  wj.  * — — 7 , , . i • » • 

Uho  had  been  associated  with  John  Butterfield  in  his  American 
Express  Company.  Of  interest  to  the  West,  there  was  Marcus  L. 
Kinyon,  a man  of  quite  some  ability  and  an  experienced  stage  man 
also.’  He  was  made  superintendent  of  the  line  between  Tucson  and 


2 The  Butterfield  Overland  Mail  was  destined  to  bring  together 
“the  extremes  of  a nation  separated  heretofore  by  time  and  distance 
but  now  to  be  united  by  the  facilities  of  rapid  communication.’  To 
accomplish  the  latter  the  service  was  to  be  performed  with  good,  four 
horse  coaches  or  spring  wagons,  suitable  for  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers as  well  as  the  safety  and  security  of  the  mails. 

Travelling  through  great  stretches  of  wild,  uninhabited  land  open 
to  dangerous  Indian  attacks  and  holdups,  the  mail  route  followed  the 
line  of  military  posts  across  the  country  for  protection.  To  do  this 
the  mileage  in  some  places  exceeded  greatly  “that  specified  in  the 
contract  with  the  Overland  Mail  Company.  ...  The  first  of  these 
divergences  occurs  in  California.  Crossing  the  Sierra  not  at  Tejon 
Pass  *°but  through  the  Canada  de  las  Uvas  twenty-five  miles  to  the 
southwest.”'  This  brought  the  mail  stages  past  Fort  Tejon  on  their 
way  into  the  Tulare  or  San  Joaquin  Valley. 


1858  June  12.  Los  Angeles  Star.  “We  understand  that  Mr.  M.  L. 

Kinyon  will  be  here  about  the  20th  of  this  month,  empowered 
to  stock  the  road  and  make  stations  from  San  Bernardino  to  San 
Francisco,  for  the  same  company  (the  Overland  Mail).  It  is  the  desire, 
we  believe,  of  the  State  directors  of  the  company,  that  the  stages 
should  pass  through  our  city,  provided  the  only  obstacle  to  that 
arrangement,  and  a very  serious  one  it  is,  is  removed  namely  the ’ 
present  condition  of  the  San  Fernando  FI  ill  and  San  Francisco  Pass. 


1858  May  20.  “Editor  W.  A.  Wallace  of  the  Los  Angeles  Star,  who 
took  the  hair-raising  ride  with  Banning  May  20,  1858,  when  the 
latter  drove  to  the  post,  (Fort  Tejon)  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of 
the  bids  for  the  new  freight  contract  with  the  fort,  described  the  route 
vividly  They  left  Los  Angeles  at  4 a.m.  At  the  famous  descent  over 
San  Fernando  Hill  they  had  to  get  out,  loc\  the  wheels  of  the  carnage 
and  lead  the  horses  while  three  men  aided  in  easing  the  vehicle  down 
the  hill.”' 
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1858  June  12.  Los  Angeles  Star . Continued.  A special  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  was  held  and  “took  wise  action.” 

“In  reference  to  the  matter  of  the  improving  and  repair  of  the 
road  from  Los  Angeles  to  Tejon, 

“Ordered;  that  a sum  not  exceeding  $3,000  be  appropriated  from 
the  County  Treasury  to  be  applied  to  the  repair  of  the  road  aforesaid. 

“Provided  first,  that  citizens  of  this  section  of  the  State  will  agree 
to  make  up  in  cost  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors and  receive  the  warrants  on  the  County  Treasury  at  par,  in 
payment  of  the  amount  so  paid  by  them. 

“That  a survey  be  made  of  the  repairs  to  be  made  on  said  road  by 
a competent  engineer,  assisted  by  a committee  composed  equally  of 
members  of  this  Board  and  citizens  of  this  County.  An  estimate  be 
made  and  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  this  Board  of  the  kind  and 
amount  of  work  to  be  done.”  . . . Proposals  were  to  be  advertised  for 
ten  days  and  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder,  it  always  being  under- 
stood the  county  would  appropriate  a sufficient  sum  to  make  the  road 
passable,  but  not  to  exceed  $3,000. 

“We  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  state  that  the  required 
amount  was  promptly  furnished,  thus  showing  the  liberality  of  our 
citizens.  The  amount  to  be  expended  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
traffic  of  our  county  and  will  remove  a serious  impediment  to  the 
transportation  of  goods,  on  one  of  the  most  public  thorough-fares  in 
the  county.  The  gentlemen  who  subscribed  the  amount  are,  Messrs. 
Banning,  Stearns,  Griffen,*  Bachman  and  Company,9  Melius,  O.  W. 
Childs,  Andres  Pico  and  Del  Valle.” 


1858  July  3.  Los  Angeles  Star.  “Repairs  of  Tejon  Road.  The  contract 
for  the  repairs  of  this  road  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  I 
has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Allen  of  this  city  for  $3,000.  . . . The  repair 
of  this  road  was  greatly  needed;  indeed  we  do  not  hjiow  how  such  an 
obstacle  to  the  traffic  of  the  country  could  be  allowed  to  exist  so  long 
by  any  community.  We  lately  passed  over  this  road  and  were  surprised 
to  find  so  monstrous  an  evil  existing  on  the  great  leading  thorough- 
fare of  the  southern  country .” 


1858  July  12.  Los  Angeles  Daily  Evening  Bulletin 

“Messrs.  Hall”  and  Stevens  of  the  Overland  Mail  Route  were 
in  town  last  week.  They  are  occupied  in  locating  stations  (Etc.)  be- 
tween this  city  and  Fort  Yuma.  Our  county  has  contracted  for  the 
improvement  of  the  road  north  of  this  between  Los  Angeles  and  Fort 
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Teion  at  what  is  called  the  San  Fernando  Pass.  It  is  a very  bad  place, 
the  worst  there  is  anywhere  along  this  portion  of  the  route  and  it  will 
cost  several  thousand  dollars  to  make  it  passable  for  loaded  stages." 


18-8  July  31.  Los  Angeles  Star.  “San  Fernando  Hill.  The  operations 
3 on  this  road  are  progressing  favorably— the  roadway  has  been 
widened  and  the  summit  cut  down  “ but  the  appropriation  voted  for 
the  repairs  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a good  road.  Nothing  as  yet  has 
been  done  on  the  San  Francisquito  Canon.” 

Gabriel  Allen,  the  contractor,  had  also  worked  on  the  original 
road  over  the  Hill,  four  years  before,  under  the  contractors  Sanford 
and  Carson.  He  had  put  the  first  Cut  through  the  summit.  He  now, 
had  also  presented  the  Board  of  Supervisors  with  two  other  recom- 
mendations for  further  improving  the  road,  but  the  fund  voted  was 
insufficient  to  carry  out  either  recommendation. 


1858.  Summer.  "The  new  pass'  between  Los  Angeles,  California  and 
Fort  Tejon,  California  has  been  much  improved  under  the 
Superintendence  of  Mr.  M.  L.  Kinyon,  as  have  also  been  other  portions 
of  this  route.  The  route  of  the  company  will  of  course  be  a favorite 
emigrant  route  and  will  therefore  be  kept  in  better  order  than  before, 
in  fact  each  month  will  add  new  facilities  to  the  overland  mail.” 
From  the  report  of  W.  L.  Ormsbv,  reporter  for  the  New  York  Herald , 
the  only  through  passenger  on  the  first  Butterfield  overland  stage  from 
St.  Louis.  It  was  dated  October  13,  1858,  San  Francisco* 

No  doubt  the  work  the  tireless  superintendent,  Mr.  Kinyon  and 
Gabriel  Allen  for  the  county,  had  done  on  the  pass,  was  to  knock 
out  as  much  as  possible  the  precipitous  ledge  of  rock  with  its  four 
foot  drop,  there  on  the  north  slope;  the  one  that  had  left  Bishop  Kip 
breathless  three  years  before  as  he  watched  the  mules  and  heavy  empty 
wagon  plunge  over  it.  Where  Jacob  Kuhrts  only  the  year  before, 
coming  in  from  the  mines  on  Slate  Range,  had  had  to  use  four 
yokes  of  cattle  and  a windlass”  to  get  his  team  and  wagon  over.  It 
must  have  been  at  that  ledge  as  recently  as  May  of  1858,  that  Captain 
Banning  and  Editor  Wallace  had  chain-locked  the  wheels  of  their 
carriage  while  three  men  eased  it  down. 

o 


1858  August.  Evidently  the  road  was  so  improved  by  the  work  done 
that  in  August  the  Butterfield  Overland  Mail  began  running 
Stases  three  times  a week  from  San  Francisco,  letting  them  rock  and 
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““The  Butterfield  Stage  Route.  H.  A.  Spindt.  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California,  The 
Quarterly.  June  1936,  p.  41. 

3lThe  mail  route  as  accepted,  “From  St.  Louis,  Mo.  and  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  converging  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark.”  Book  One,  p.  16.  Overland  Mail,  Walter  B.  Lang. 

32Dragoon  Springs,  about  seventy-five  miles  east  of  Tucson,  Arizona.  The  Mexicans,  “then 
attacked  St.  John  (Mr.  Silas  St.  John  of  New  York)  who  defended  himself  with  his  pistol 
though  severely  wounded  and  drove  them  off.”  The  Overland  Mail.  Book  One,  p.  54.  Walter  b' 
Lang.  Mr.  Ormsby’s  report. 

“First  Overland  Mail.  Walter  B.  Lang,  Book  One.  p.  95. 

“General  Don  Andres  Pico  still  lived  in  the  old  Mission  but  also  had  a town  house,  an  adobe 
facing  the  Plaza. 

“Over  the  Cajon  Pass,  crossing  the  Mojave  desert  to  the  Tejon  Creek  Pass. 

“William  Tallack,  passenger  on  Overland  Mail.  Ibid.  p.  140. 

“Overland  Mail.  Book  One.  Walter  Lang.  p.  99. 

“The  Guadalupe  Range  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

“A  spur  of  the  Ozark  mountains  in  Arkansas. 

^he  Picacho  Mountain  is  some  forty  miles  northwest  of  Tucson,  Arizona.  At  the  time  of 
W.  L.  Ormsby’s  report,  1858,  it  was  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona  not  yet  having  been  formed. 
nThe  new  San  Fernando  Pass. 

<2The  Overland  Mail.  Book  One,  p.  10 1.  Walter  Lang. 

43The  Pony  Express.  Arthur  Chapman,  p.  71. 

“The  Valley  of  San  Fernando.  D.A.R. 

45Reminisccnces  of  a Ranger.  Major  Horace  Bell.  p.  328. 

'‘’The  Overland  Mail.  Book  One.  Walter  Lang.  pp.  79,  80. 
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The  Longest  Stage  Ride  in  the  World 

1860 

i860  June  14.  An  English  author,  William  Tallack,1  left  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  Butterfield  Overland  Mail,  returning  to  Europe 
from  Australia. 

“The  writer — often  felt  doubtful  as  to  how  far  he  might  be  able 
to  endure  a continuous  ride  of  five  hundred  and  forty  hours,  with  no 
other  intermission  than  a stoppage  of  about  forty  minutes  twice  a day, 
and  a walk,  from  time  to  time,  over  the  more  difficult  ground,  or  up 
and  down  stiff  hills  and  mountain  passes,  and  with  only  such  repose 
at  night  as  could  be  obtained  whilst  in  a sitting  posture  and  closely 
wedged  in  by  fellow-travellers  and  tightly  filled  mailbags.  . . . 

Fourth  Day.  Southern  California. 

“Near  midnight  our  conductor  called  out,  ‘Straighten  yourselves 
up!’  in  preparation  for  some  very  rough  ground  that  we  were  just 
approaching  which  had  been  broken  by  fissures  and  banks,  caused  by 
an  earthquake/  In  about  an  hour  after  these  arousing  jolts  we  drew 
up  at  the  foot  of  the  Tejon  Pass/ 
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jains  of  the  middle-west.  It  was  the  first  Butterfield  Overland  Mail 

I age  going  through,  only  twenty-one  days  out  of  St.  Louis”  and 
391  miles  away” 

Superintendent  Kinyon,  “through  whose  energy  this  line  from 
ucson  all  the  way  to  San  Francisco  had  been  stocked,”3*  was  there 
hen  the  stage  pulled  up  before  the  old  adobe  hotel.  After  all  the 
ird  work  he  had  put  in,  getting  expert  drivers,  station  set-ups  and 
>rrals25  ready,  he  must  have  been  tense  with  excitement  as  he  awaited 
e arrival  of  the  first  mail  from  the  east.  He  had  seen  other  mail  from 
in  Francisco  go  through  quite  regularly;  in  fact,  the  sixth  mail  stage 
at  had  left  there  three  days  before,  on  October  4th,  as  it  pulled  away 
Sfrom  the  Bella  Union  with  its  two  through  passengers,  had  met  this 
ferst  in-coming  stage  over  at  the  edge  of  town.”  They  must  have  passed 
each  other  with  a shout. 

No  doubt  a mixed  crowd  had  gathered  in  sheer  amazement 
[around  the  stage  in  front  of  the  Bella  Union.  Perhaps  Don  Abel 
Stearns  was  there.  His  long,  low  adobe  El  Palacio  was  only  a few 
'doors  away.  There  may  have  been  Don  David  Alexander  and  the 
experienced  whip,  young  Banning  himself,  in  the  crowd.  Francis 
Melius  may  have  hurried  over  from  his  adobe  merchandise  store  close 
by,  where  Spring  and  Temple  streets  meet,  and  O.  W.  Childs  from 
his  tin-shop  on  nearby  Commercial  street.  All  these  men  had  given 
money  to  help  put  in  that  new  San  Fernando  road  and  the  cut  through 
the  rock  on  top,  not  quite  four  years  before;  and  here  was  the 
important  United  States  mail  from  the  far  east  about  to  be  taken 
over  the  new  San  Fernando  Pass  for  the  first  time. 

The  crowd  gathered  around  the  stage  would  not  see  the  brand- 
new,  expensive  Concord  Coach”  that  started  out  from  Lipton,  Missouri, 
with  John  Butterfield  the  president  as  a passenger  for  Fort  Smith,  and 
young  John  Jr.  at  the  reins.  The  change  had  been  made  at  Springfield, 
Missouri  for  the  heavier  mountain  work  west  to  San  Francisco.28  The 
mail  wagon  that  rattled  up  to  a stop  in  a cloud  of  dust,  before  the 
Bella  Union,  was  like  a heavily  built  express  wagon  set  on  leather 
straps  instead  of  springs.  Its  top  was  of  canvas.  It  had  three  seats, 
made  so  that  the  backs  would  let  down  and  form  one  bed  which 
would  hold  from  four  to  ten  people,  depending  on  their  size.28  These 
were  necessary  accommodations  for  the  stage  travelled  night  as 
well  as  day. 

The  eastern  mail  wagon  stopped  in  Los  Angeles  only  long  enough 
to  change  stages  at  the  stables  put  up  for  them.  In  the  wait,  young 
Ormsby  had  a brief  talk  with  Superintendent  Kinyon  who  was  also 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  stage  line.  The  stock,  it  seemed,  was  very 
good  from  Los  Angeles  north,  and  the  best  time  was  to  be  made  in 
that  part  of  the  route,  sometimes  all  of  twelve  miles  per  hour,  including 
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stoppages.  Mr.  Kinyon  had  some  excellent  drivers  on  that  section.* 
When  the  change  of  stage  was  made,  with  a quick  pull  from  the 
spirited  horses,  the  Overland  Mail  wagon  again  rumbled  on,  headin 
for  the  Cahuenga  Pass.30 


1858.  October  9.  Los  Angeles  Star. 


“Arrival  of  the  Mail  from  Memphis 
Ahead  of  the  Time. 

Through  in  Twenty-one  Days 
A hundred  guns  for  the  Overland  Mail. 


“On  Thursday  at  1 o’clock  p.m.  the  first  through  stage  of  the; 
Overland  Mail  Company  arrived  here  from  Memphis  in  twenty-one^ 
days. 

“Mr.  Ormsby,  a reporter  of  the  New  York  Herald,  was  the  only 
passenger.  He  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  road  and  all  the 
appointments.  He  left  New  York  on  the  10th  and  St.  Louis  on  the 
16th;  he  has  private  dispatches  to  the  17th  ult. 

“There  was  no  mail  for  this  city.  No  papers  were  received  by 
this  arrival. 

“No  inconvenience  was  felt  from  heat  during  the  journey.  Passen- 
gers easily  become  accustomed  to  sleeping  in  the  stages  and  are 
subject  to  no  fatigue  for  want  of  sleep. 

“The  stage  from  here,  was  met  on  the  other  side  of  El  Paso—! 
all  well. 

“The  report  of  the  murder  of  the  Americans  by  the  Mexicans  at] 
St.  John’s  Station32  is  confirmed.  Mr.  St.  John  is  alive.  The  company 
have  offered  a reward  of  $500  for  the  apprehension  of  each  of  the 
murderers. 

“The  prescribed  time  for  running  is  twenty-six  days. 

“The  joyful  and  important  event  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  through 
stage  from  Memphis,  was  hailed  with  great  satisfaction  by  our  citizens 
and  a salute  of  a hundred  guns  was  fired  in  honor  of  the  event,  during 
the  afternoon.” 


1858  October  7.  Report  of  W.  L.  Ormsby,  continued.33  “Our  first 
change  was  nine  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  Fifteen  miles  further, 
we  changed  at  the  old  Spanish  Mission  of  San  Fernando,  which  is 
marked  on  Colton’s  maps.  It  was  built  for  the  Indians  and  consists  of 
a number  of  low  ranches;  the  remains  indicate  that  it  was  once  a fine 
adobe  building,  with  large  pillars  in  front,  and  a fine  belfry  and 
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Photograph  by  F.  C.  Ripley 


San  Fernando  Pass, 

North  Slope,  1946 

Looking  back  from  long  approach  to  summit  on  the  north  slope. 

In  the  distance  the  “tower-shaped  blurt”  so  marked  on  1853-1876  map. 
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fountain.  A niche  in  the  center  of  the  building  contains  a fine  pieci 
of  old  statuary. 

“Part  of  the  building  is  now  used  as  a stable  for 
horses ; and  the  only  inhabitants  we  saw"'"  were  a few 

washing  in  a little  brook  that  gurgles  by,  who  giggled ^ 

tfve  passed  with  our  beautijul  team  of  six  white  horses— two  more 
than  our  usual  allowance,  in  consideration  of  a heavy  canon  and  pas s 
which  lay  in  our  route.  ...  I 

“The  road  leads  through  the  new  Pass,  where  it  strikes  the  old 
road  from  San  Bernardino"  to  the  Tejon  Pass  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains.  The  canon  road  is  rugged  and  difficult.  About  the  center, 
of  the  Pass  is,  I believe,  the  steepest  hill  on  the  whole  route.  I should 
judge  it  to  be  full  800  feet  from  the  level  of  the  road,  which  has  to  be 
ascended  and  descended  in  the  space  of  a quarter  of  a mile. 

“Perhaps  my  idea  of  the  distance  is  not  correct  but  certainly  it  is 
a very  steep  hdl  and  our  six  horses  found  great  difficulty  in  drawing 
our  empty  wagon  up.  The  road  takes  some  pretty  sharp  turns  in  the 
canon  and  a slight  accident  might  precipitate  a wagon  load  into  a 
very  uncomfortable  abyss.  At  the  bottom  of  the  canon  is  the  smooth 
sandy  bed  of  a creek  which  was  now  dry.”  ... 

If  Mr.  Ormsby  was  not  quite  correct  in  his  judgment  that  the  ' 
high  hill  was  fully  800  feet  from  the  level  of  the  road  and  had  to  be 
ascended  and  descended  in  the  space  of  a quarter  of  a mile,  he  was'; 
close  enough  to  it  for  us  to  form  a picture  of  the  road’s  abrupt  rise 
and  the  sharp  turns  in  the  “short  but  very  stiff”"  pass  it  has  been  called 

I 

9 

1858  October  9.  Approaching  the  Coast  Range  to  the  northwest  of  : 
Fresno,  Mr.  Ormsby  continues:37  “As  we  entered  the  Pachico 
Pass  I had  made  up  my  mind  to  lie  down  in  the  wagon  and  take  a 
nap,  as  night  was  fast  approaching  and  I felt  much  fatigued.  I heard 
the  driver  and  agent— remarking  on  the  rough  mountain  pass  which 
lay  on  our  way;  but  after  the  Guadalupe  Pass,38  the  Boston  Mountain 
of  the  Ozark  Range,39  the  Picacho40  and  The  New  Pass * I had  about 
concluded  that  I had  seen  all  the  mountain  passes  worth  seeing  on  the 
route  and  that  none  could  be  more  difficult  or  dangerous !’ 

The  Cuesta  Vieja  when  Powell  made  his  way  over  it  in  1850,  had 
a hill  on  the  north  slope  he  said,  longer  and  as  steep  as  any  in  the 
Guadalupe  Pass"  over  the  Rockies.  And  in  1858,  four  years  after  this 
new  road  had  been  put  up  a canyon  to  the  west  of  the  Cuesta  Vieja 
with  a cut  through  the  rock  on  its  summit,  there  was  Ormsby  saying 
about  it  too,  “after  the  Guadalupe  Pass,  the  Boston  Mountain  of  the 
Ozar^  Range,  the  Picacho 40  and  the  New  Pass,”*  he  had  concluded 
“none  could  be  more  difficult  or  dangerous  ” 


the  company! 
Indian  womei| 
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To  be  classed  as  one  of  the  four  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
[passes  the  stage  of  the  Overland  Mail  had  struggled  through  in  cross- 
g the  country,  was  a doubtful  honor  for  that  new  San  Fernando 

Pass. 

,g-g  October  io.  Mr.  Ormsby’s  report,  continued  “ “It  was  just  after 
5 sunrise  that  the  city  of  San  Francisco  hove  in  sight  over  the 
hills  and  never  did  the  night  traveller  approach  a distant  light,  or  the 
ione’ly  mariner  decry  a sail  with  more  joy  than  did  I the  city  of  San 
Francisco  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  October  io. 

“As  we  neared  the  city  we  met  milkmen  and  pleasure  seekers 
taking  their  morning  rides,  looking  on  with  wonderment,  as  we 
rattled  along  at  a tearing  pace.  Soon  we  struck  the  pavements  and 
with  a whip,  crack  and  bound,  shot  through  the  streets  to  our  destina- 
tion, to  the  great  consternation  of  everything  in  the  way  and  the  no 

little  surprise  of  everybody.  . c .. 

“Swiftly  we  whirled  up  one  street  and  down  another,  until  hnally 

we  drew  up  at  the  stage  office  in  front  of  the  Plaza,  our  driver  giving 
a shrill  blast  of  his  horn  and  a flourish  of  triumph  for  the  arrival  of 
the  first  overland  mail  in  San  Francisco  . . . just  twenty-three  days, 
twenty-three  hours  and  a half  . . . from  St.  Louis.  . . - And  I had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  had  kept  his  promise,  and  gone  through  with  the  first  mail, 
the  sole  passenger  and  the  only  one  who  had  ever  made  the  trip  across 
the  plains  in  less  than  fifty  days. 


5858  October  9.  The  Washington  D.  C.  newspapers  reported: 

“The  President  has  received  a telegraphic  dispatch  from  John 
Butterfield,  President  of  the  Overland  Mail  Company,  dated  St.  Louis, 
Oct.  9,  informing  him  that  the  great  overland  mail  arrived  there  today 
from  San  Francisco,  in  twenty-three  days  and  four  hours,  and  that 
the  stage  brought  through  six  passengers. 

The  President’s  reply  by  telegram: 

“John  Butterfield,  President,  Etc., 

Sir— Your  dispatch  has  been  received.  I cordially  congratulate 
you  upon  the  result.  It  is  a glorious  triumph  for  civilization  and  the 
Union.  Settlements  will  soon  follow  the  course  of  the  road,  and  the 
East  and  the  West  will  be  bound  together  by  a chain  of  living  Amer- 
icans, which  never  can  be  broken. 

James  Buchanan 
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Notwithstanding  the  short,  terrific  grade  Mr.  Ormsby  of  the  New 
York  Herald  had  found  the  new  San  Fernando  Pass,  it  had  been 
much  travelled  in  the  four  years  since  it  was  put  up  the  canyon.  It 
stood,  as  the  Cuesta  Vieja  before  it,  the  only  outlet  into  the  country 
to  the  north.  Local  traffic  between  the  large  ranchos  had  used  «• 
hunters  going  up  into  the  Lake  Elizabeth  region  and  bringing  down 
wagons  of  jerked  deer  or  antelope  meat."  Traders  had  gone  up  jt 
with  their  supplies;  the  soldiers  from  Fort  Tejon  crossing  and  re-cross- 
ing the  tough  grade  on  their  patrols. 

All  those  years  too,  Alexander  and  Banning  had  regularly  driven 
their  stages  and  heavy  wagons  of  freight  over  the  stiff  climb,  to  Fort 
Tejon,  and  beyond,  into  the  Kern  river  mining  country  high  in  the 
Sierras.  Nevertheless  Don  David  Alexander  after  a rough  trip,  had 
often  declared  "that  this  is  only  a pack-mule  country;  that  none  other 
than  a mad-man  would  attempt  the  passage  of  these  mountains  with 
wagons,  and  if  he  did  any  more  freighting  hitherward,  it  would  be 
in  the  only  practicable  way,  by  pack-mules. 

Right  up  to  the  time  the  first  stage  of  the  Butterfield  Overland 
Mail  took  the  New  Pass,  on  its  way  up  the  coast,  for  two  months,  three 
times  a week,  the  company’s  stages  from  San  Francisco  had  labored 
over  the  Pass  on  their  way  down,  then  struggled  up  it  on  their  way 
back.  There  must  have  been  many  hair-raising  adventures;  none  of 
them  however  seem  to  have  survived  in  print. 

But  if  Reporter  Ormsby’s  letter  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  gave  publicity  to  the  precipitousness  of  the  “New  Pass,”  it 
must  have  brought  good  results.  The  capable  superintendent,  Mr. 
Kinyon,  seems  to  have  set  to  work  at  once  to  improve  the  road.  In  his 
hurried  attempt  some  success  evidently  followed,  as  letters  sent  back 
to  San  Francisco  show. 


1858  October  21.  Two  weeks  later  than  Mr.  Ormsby’s  trip. 

“Los  Angeles,  October  21, 
4 o’clock  p.  m. 

Editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin:  We  have  just  arrived  at 
this  place.  There  are  six  passengers,  including  one  lady;  all  in  good 
health  and  spirits.  The  road  this  far  has  been  good.  . . . This  has  been 
the  stiff est  traveling  I ever  did',  ...  The  road  has  been  a little  better 
than  we  were  prepared  to  find  it.  The  passengers  have  all  learned  to 
sleep  ‘off-hand,’  or  as  they  can  catch  it.  Judging  from  the  past,  I think 
we  shall  have  a pleasant  enough  time  through. 

J.  P.  Mitchell.” 


J 
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“The  Tejon  station  was  a store  kept  by  a dry  sort  of  Yankee,  who, 
Lfter  moving  about  very  leisurely,  and  scarcely  deigning  to  answer 
inV  questions  put  him,  set  before  us  a supper  of  goat’s  flesh  and 
toffee-  After  making  a hearty  meal  we  had  again  to  shift  into  another 
Vehicle  similar  to  the  preceeding.”  (“A  mud  wagon— a light  van 

with  black  curtains.”)'  . , 

“It  being  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  a dark  night,  we  had 
to  be  very  careful  that  none  of  our  respective  packages  or  blankets 
were  left  behind  in  the  hurried  operation  of  changing;  so  we  tumbled 
hastily  into  our  new  wagon,  wrapping  ourselves  up  in  coats  or  blankets 
(nearly  as  they  came  to  hand,  waiting  till  morning  for  more  light  and 

leisure  to  see  which  was  our  own. 

“By  means  of  a blanket  each,  in  addition  to  an  overcoat,  wre 
managed  to  settle  down  warmly  and  closely  together  for  a jolting  but 
sound  slumber.  What  with  mail-bags  and  passengers  we  were  so 
tightly  squeezed  that  there  was  scarcely  room  for  any  jerking  about 
separately  in  our  places,  but  we  were  kept  steady  and  compact,  only 
shaking  ‘in  one  piece’  with  the  vehicle  itself. 

“Thus  closely  sleeping,  we  ascended  fifteen  miles  of  a mountain 
road,  except  for  a part  of  the  ascent,  where  we  had  to  walk— not  so 
pleasant  a stretch  as  sometimes,  on  account  of  the  darkness,  sleepiness, 
and  the  occasional  crossing  of  streams  in  our  path.5 

“We  had  now  re-entered  the  Coast  Range,  and  were  winding 
down  the  romantic  twenty-two  mile  San  Francisquito  Pass,  a lovely 
region  of  tree  and  blossom,  cliff  and  stream.  Half  way  through  it 
iwe  had  a wash  and  a good  breakfast  at  a ranch,  where  we  were  warned 
that  a hunter  had  that  morning  shot  a bear  a little  lower  down  the 
pralley,  that  the  animal  had  only  been  wounded,  and  had  retired 
'amongst  the  trees  and  rocks  close  to  our  route,  whence  he  might 
[possibly  make  his  appearance  on  our  passing  by.  To  the  disappoint- 
jment  of  the  passengers,  nothing  was  seen  of  him. 

“In  the  afternoon  we  entered  the  San  Fernando  Pass,  a short  but 
a very  stiff  one . Here  our  vehicle  stuc\  fast  in  a narrow  gorge.  The 
horses  could  not  move  it,  though  aided  by  ourselves.  Happily  there 
\ was  a waggon  'just  behind  us,  whose  team  we  borrowed , and,  by  dint 
of  pulling  and  pushing  all  together,  we  soon  got  up  the  ascent. 

“This  was  the  only  time  during  the  journey  that  we  came  to  a 
deadlock,,  and  it  was  also  the  only  time  that  we  were  travelling  in 
company  with  another  vehicle  going  in  the  same  direction. 

“On  emerging  from  the  San  Fernando  Pass  we  came  to  a new 
aspect  of  country  and  vegetation,  and  to  a population  retaining  more 
of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  element  than  Northern  California,  as 
indicated  by  conversation  and  wayside  notices  in  the  Spanish  language, 
and  by  the  style  of  dress  and  prevalence  of  adobe  houses. 
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“The  sunny  plains  and  vineyards  of  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles  (the 
City  of  Angels)  were  now  spread  before  us,  whilst  in  the  foreground 
rose,  in  the  light  of  sunset,  the  purple  sierras  of  San  Gorgonio.  The 
plains  were  covered  with  a profusion  of  varied  and  tangled  vegetation,  ! 
especially  yellow  and  crimson  cacti  and  prickly  pear,  oleanders,  mesem- 
bryanthemums,  sunflowers,  mustard,  and  large  elder  trees,  cotton-wood 
and  the  black  chestnut,  whilst  the  undulations  were  thickly  covered 
with  masses  of  small  flowers,  glowing  in  the  evening  like  a purple 
velvet  carpeting.”  ... 

■- 

1860  By  i860  the  Butterfield  Overland  Mail  was  doing  a prosperous 
business.  They  had  one  hundred  stage  coaches  for  the  road ; they 

were  hiring  seven  or  eight  hundred  drivers  among  their  other  em- 
ployees and  had  a rolling  stock  of  fifteen  hundred  horses  and  mules.* 
To  top  it  all  they  were  carrying  more  mail  than  the  ocean  steamers 
were  handling/ 

Their  time  east  was  cut  from  twenty-one  to  eighteen  or  nineteen 
days  from  Los  Angeles.  Later  in  the  year  they  were  no  longer  using 
the  drab,  hard-seated  “mud  wagons”  between  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco,  in  which  Tallack  had  made  his  trip  that  June  fourteenth. 
The  travellers  rocked  along  over  the  high  San  Fernando  Pass,  when 
they  were  not  obliged  to  get  out  and  walk,  in  brightly  painted,  heavy  ■ 
Concord  coaches,  whose  better  upholstery  made  them  more  comfort- 
able on  the  rough,  sharp-twisting  road/ 

1861  February.  The  intense,  bitter  feeling  of  the  approaching  Civil 
War  had  spread  across  the  country.  In  late  February,  1861,  the 

Butterfield  stage  route,  running  through  Texas,  had  been  badly  cut 
up  by  war-fare  with  bands  of  guerrillas/  “Almost  immediately,  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  states,  this  Southern  Over- 
land Express  was  discontinued,”10  the  contract  was  terminated  in 
March,  i86i.u 


1861  March.  Early  that  same  month  a new  contract  was  made  with 
the  government.  The  Central  Overland  Company  and  the 
Pikes  Peak  Express  Company  agreed  to  handle  the  mail  and  passen- 
gers over  their  stage  line  from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  Then  John  Butterfield  and  the  old  Overland  Mail  Company 
would  carry  them  on  from  there,  west  to  San  Francisco,  and  northwest 
to  Placerville.13 

California,  with  the  other  states  in  the  Union,  felt  the  uncertainties 
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and  bitterness  of  the  Civil  War.  There  were  sharp,  conflicting  opinions 
in  the  south  of  the  state  and  in  the  small  town  of  Los  Angeles  particu- 
larly. It  was  found  necessary  to  move  troops  in  for  military  protection. 

1861  May  3. 

“Headquarters  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific 
San  Francisco  May  3,  1861. 

Bvt.  Major  J.  H.  Carleton 

Captain,  First  Dragoons,  Fort  Tejon  Cal: 

Sir:  The  commanding  general  directs  you  to 
establish  a camp  at  the  most  eligible  position  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles,  capable 
of  fulfilling  the  conditions  called  for  in  the 
enclosed  letter  of  instructions  to  Captain 
Hancock,  assistant  quartermaster.  The  two 
companies  from  Fort  Mojave  will  be  included  in 
your  encampment  and  in  your  command. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectively  your  obedient 
servant, 

W.  W.  Mackall,  Assistant  Adjutant-General”1* 

1861  May  7.  Captain  Winfield  Scott  Hancock  to  whom  Brigadier 
E.  V.  Sumner  had  previously  issued  orders  to  “select  an  eligible 
encampment  for  the  troops  as  near  Los  Angeles  as  possible,”  replied: 
“I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  site  for  an  encampment  for 
the  troops  has  been  selected,  which  will  be  assigned  to  them  unless  it 
is  not  approved  by  the  general  commanding.  It  is  outside  of  town, 
beyond  all  buildings  some  distance,  and  directly  in  front  of  my  corral, 
and  in  full  view  of  it.  . . . But  the  advantage  is  that  you  do  not  have 
to  pass  through  town  to  get  to  the  point  to  be  protected,  which  would 
be  the  case  were  they  encamped  along  the  river  above  the  town.”14 

1861  June  7.  San  Francisco. 

“Commanding  Officer 
Fort  Tejon  Cal. 

Fort  Tejon  will  be  abandoned  and  the  garrison 
and  property  transferred  to  Los  Angeles.  Be 
prepared  to  move  as  soon  as  the  order  is  received 
by  mail. 

By  order: 

D.  C.  Buell,  Assistant  Adjutant  General.1* 
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1861  June  19. 

Co.  B.  1st  Dragoons  under  Captain  Davidson,  on  Wednesday 
morning  June  19,  entered  its  new  quarters  at  Camp  Fitzgerald,18  Los 
Angeles,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  garrison  previously  sent  from  Ft. 
Tejon.  At  the  Fort,  in  the  Canada  de  las  Uvas,  were  left  Lieut.  Starr, 
a corporal  and  one  private  to  guard  the  public  stores.” 

When  the  Butterfield  Overland  Mail  was  withdrawn,  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  exciting  arrival  of  the  rumbling  stage  coaches  with 
their  dusty  eastern  passengers  and  eastern  mail,  left  a gap  in  the  life 
of  the  pueblo.  But  the  local  stages  still  crossed  the  valley  and  rattled 
up  the  stiff  San  Fernando  Pass  and  through  the  high  cut  for  way 
points  beyond.  With  the  country  on  tension  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  new  unrest  among  the  Indians,  neither  did  the  loss  of  Fort  Tejon 
up  in  the  Canada  de  las  Uvas,  lessen  the  movement  of  troops  over 
the  tough  grade. 
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Developments  During  1860-1861 

i860  No  one  had  been  more  aware  of  the  hard  struggle  it  was  to 
move  freight  and  supplies  over  the  San  Fernando  Pass  than 
the  local  citizenry  of  Los  Angeles.  In  the  early  summer,  in  June  i860, 
the  Big  Blue  Mine  came  in,  when  gold  was  discovered  high  in  the 
Sierras,  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Kern  river,1  a bonanza  strike. 

The  great  hot  plains  of  the  southern  Tulare  Valley,  where  the 
f Kern  river  wandered,  and  the  slopes  of  the  foothills,  were  becoming 
: more  valuable  for  sheep  and  cattle.  Don  David  Alexander  had  dis- 
covered that  as  he  freighted  through  them  on  his  way  to  the  gold 
; mines.  He  had  a herd  of  20,000  cattle  grazing  over  them  in  1861  and 
he  used  the  Rancho  San  Emigdeo,  spreading  out  from  a large  canon 
to  the  west  of  the  Canada  de  las  Uvas  as  his  headquarters.1 

i860  April  7.  Los  Angeles  Star. 

Added  to  the  new  heavy  traffic  of  supplies  to  the  Kern  river 
and  the  moving  herds  of  cattle  going  over  the  Pass,  the  Star  news- 
paper announced  “a  train  of  U.S.  wagons  from  Fort  Tejon”  crowding 
the  steep  grade  on  their  way  over  the  mountain  for  repairs.  With  the 
trains  coming  in  from  Salt  Lake  and  Fort  Mojave,  the  Star  said, 
to  have  their  wagons  and  harnesses  gone  over  too,  there  was  an  order, 
altogether,  of  600  horse  shoes  needed. 

On  top  of  all  this  flurry  of  new  business  there  was  the  miraculous 
achievement  that  year  of  a telegraph  line  put  in  through  the  great 
lonely  stretches  of  the  Tulare  Valley  from  Visalia,  south  to  Fort  Tejon 
and  then  from  the  Fort,  over  the  mountains,  to  Los  Angeles.  All  the 
heavy,  square,  redwood  poles'  for  the  south,  had  been  shipped  down 
from  the  north. 

i860  June  9.  Los  Angeles  Star. 

“Load  of  Poles.  That  load  of  poles  required  for  the  construction 
of  the  telegraph  is  to  be  landed  at  San  Pedro.  Major  Banning  has 
been  engaged  to  transport  them  to  their  destination  which  will  be 
done  with  his  accustomed  promptness,  he  having  fifty  teams  ready 
for  the  work.”  They  would  make  a long,  winding  line  of  heavilv- 
pulling  horses  slowly  dragging  those  poles  over  the  tough  pass  to 
their  location. 

All  of  the  rich  development  in  the  mines,  and  the  opening  up  of 
the  Tulare  Valley,  were  the  forerunner  of  prosperous  years.  But  as 
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always,  between  the  market  and  the  consumer,  between  the  growiij 
town  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Tulare  Valley,  stood  the  sharp  divide 
of  the  Santa  Susana  Mountains  and  the  steep  San  Fernando  Pa^ 
climbing  over  it.  | 

Colonel  Edward  F.  Beale,  in  the  early  fifties,  had  been  Superin! 
tendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  California.  In  the  late  fifties  he  had 
headed  the  expedition  that  surveyed  the  Great  Wagon  Road  from 
Fort  Defiance,  New  Mexico,  west  to  the  Colorado  river.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  him 
Surveyor-General  of  California  and  Nevada.  Colonel  Beale  wrote 
Lincoln  of  his  disappointment  in  not  being  given  more  active  duty  1 
The  President  however,  felt  he  could  be  of  greater  assistance  in  the 
west  he  knew  so  well  by  helping  to  preserve  California  in  the  Union? 

After  his  appointment  then,  in  1861,  Colonel  Beale  returned  to 
California  and  spent  the  years  of  the  Civil  War  there.5  Previously' 
during  his  sojourn  in  southern  California,  he  had  picked  up  all  the 
land  he  could  of  the  immense  early  Spanish  grants  bordering  the  Fort 
Tejon  Pass.9  In  the  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  acres  he  ultimately 
owned,  were  the  Rancho  El  Tejon  itself,  extending  along  the  foothills 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Tulare  Valley  and  up  into  the  Pass;  the 
Castec  Rancho  bordering  the  Canada  de  las  Uvas;  the  Rancho  Los 
Alimos  Y Agua  Caliente  and  Rancho  la  Liebra,  lying  to  the  east  and 
southeast  of  Fort  Tejon/ 

It  can  readily  be  seen,  any  work  to  improve  the  tough  San  Fer- 
nando Pass  and  make  the  growing  town  of  Los  Angeles  easier  of 
access  to  these  immense  properties,  would  be  of  great  interest  to 
Colonel  Beale.  !; 

At  that  time  the  San  Fernando  Mountain  was  still  almost  “impass- 
able for  heavy  teaming,”  which  must  have  been  stopped  entirely  during 
the  downpour  of  winter  rains.  “It  became  necessary  therefore,  to  con- 
sider a means  of  over-coming  the  difficulty,  much  money  having 
already  been  spent  by  the  County  in  an  abortive  attempt  to  build  a 
tunnel.  This  second  plan  likewise  came  to  naught.”9 

However,  it  was  not  the  citizens  of  a small  pueblo  and  the  county 
itself  that  this  time  undertook  to  improve  the  San  Fernando  Pass.  It 
was  apparently  a move  made  by  three  private  individuals  as  an 
investment.  Charles  H.  Brinley,  Andres  Pico  and  James  R.  Vineyard 
were  the  men  who  in  1861,  petitioned  the  state  legislature  for  per- 
mission to  build  a turnpike  road  over  the  San  Fernando  Mountain; 
and  an  approach  to  it  on  the  north  and  the  south. 

Charles  H.  Brinley  at  one  time,  had  evidently  been  interested  in- 
merchandise  trade  in  the  Orient.  Some  twelve  years  before,  in  1849,  ; 
he  had  been  in  Canton,  China.  That  year,  Jacob  Leese  of  San  Fran-;* 
cisco,  a merchant  who  traded  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and 
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■Sonoma,  under  an  agreement  with  Thomas  Larkin  of  Monterey,  had 
Kaken  to  the  Orient  the  sailing  ship  Eveline,  which  subsequently 
■returned  with  “the  richest  and  most  valuable  cargo  of  Chinese  goods 
■ever  brought  to  this  market.”9 

In  a letter  Jacob  Leese  wrote  to  Thomas  Larkin  from  Hong  Kong, 
X giving  an  account  of  the  “state  of  funds  and  investments  of  the  ship,” 
he  listed  $8,000  advanced  from  “A.  Heard  and  Co.  a/c  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Brinley,  a gentleman  with  whom  I have  made  arrangements  for 
business,  and  who  has  a proportionate  interest  in  the  whole  investment 
and  business.”9 

By  1851,  Mr.  Brinley  was  back  in  California  again,  a prominent 
enough  citizen  to  have  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Committee  of  Vigilance.10  It  was  this 
Executive  Committee  that  conducted  the  trials  of  the  prisoners.  Shortly 
after,  however,  the  early  fifties  found  Mr.  Brinley  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia and,  interesting  to  note,  as  major-domo  for  Don  Abel  Stearns 
on  his  Rancho  Los  Alametos.11  In  1861  he  was  still  associated  with  Don 
Abel  Stearns  in  business  but  no  longer  major-domo  on  “the  Ranch- 
erito.”  This  was  the  year  he  joined  James  R.  Vineyard  and  Andres 
Pico  in  a petition  to  the  legislature  for  a franchise  to  improve  the 
San  Fernando  road. 

James  R.  Vineyard  had  first  been  a northerner,  living  in  Sacra- 
mento, and  in  1855  represented  that  city  in  the  State  Assembly.  The 
|same  year,  however,  he  had  been  given  the  commission  of  Indian 
Agent.12  He  had  lived  then,  most  of  the  time  on  the  Rancho  El  Tejon 
where  he  ran  large  flocks  of  sheep.13  He  was  usually  called  Colonel 
Vineyard  or  just  plain  Jim  Vineyard  by  some.  He  had  ridden  the 
[rough  road  between  the  Tejon  and  Los  Angeles  on  many  a hard  trip. 
iJn  i860  he  sold  his  sheep  on  the  Tejon  to  the  Jewett  brothers,  Sol  and 
Philo,  for  their  Rio  Bravo  Rancho  near  the  Kern  river. 

When  his  commission  as  Indian  Agent  expired  in  1861  Colonel 
Vineyard  left  the  Tejon  to  live  in  the  small  town  of  Los  Angeles. 
That  same  year,  with  C.  H.  Brinley  and  Andres  Pico  he  petitioned  the 
State  Assembly  for  the  franchise  to  improve  the  San  Fernando  road. 
He  was  sitting  in  the  Senate  himself,  representing  Los  Angeles 
County,14  as  its  senator. 

General  Don  Andres  Pico,  in  1861,  was  still  living  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  old  San  Fernando  Mission.  He  had  lived  there  a long  time. 
Being  a native  Californian,  in  the  early  days  he  had  gone  over  the 
precipitous  Cuesta  Vieja  on  the  Camino  Viejo  on  horseback  or  perhaps 
in  a rumbling  Spanish  carreta.  He  had  watched  the  building  of  the 
new  San  Fernando  road.  He  had  furnished  beef  from  his  cattle  on 
his  large  ex-Mission  rancho,  to  Sanford  and  Carson,  the  contractors 
putting  the  road  through.15 
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But  now,  again,  even  the  new  San  Fernando  Pass  was  inadequate 
for  heavy  teaming.19  It  was  bad  enough  in  itself,  but  the  road  from  his 
home  in  the  old  mission  was  equally  rough.  Men  had  to  take  “a 
circuitous  route  over  poor  roads”  even  to  get  to  the  pass.17  Don  Andres 
Pico  was  “a  leading  and  trusted  citizen”18  in  the  town  he  had  known 
as  a pueblo.  The  year  before,  in  i860  and  in  1859  too,  he  had  also  been 
a State  Senator  from  Los  Angeles  County.19  He  had  good  reason  to 
be  one  of  the  three  men  petitioning  the  legislature  they  be  allowed  to 
put  a turnpike  road  over  the  San  Fernando  Mountain. 

This  is  what  was  known  then,  about  these  citizens,  C.  H.  Brinley, 
Colonel  Vineyard  and  Don  Andres  Pico,  as  they  walked  among  their 
friends  and  business  associates  in  the  every  day  life  of  the  small  town 
of  Los  Angeles. 

That  year  of  1861,  besides  Colonel  Vineyard  as  senator  and  Don 
Abel  Stearns  as  representative  sitting  in  the  Legislature,  there  was  a 
man  at  Sacramento  who  must  have  been  vitally  interested  in  this 
project.  He  was  none  other  than  the  Governor,  John  G.  Downey,  also 
from  the  town  of  Los  Angeles.  Seven  years  before,  the  firm  of  McFar- 
land and  Downey,  druggists,  with  Don  Abel  Stearns  and  other  public 
minded  citizens,  had  made  their  contributions  towards  changing  the 
San  Fernando  Pass  on  the  Camino  Viejo  over  to  the  new  road.  Now, 
with  the  discovery  of  an  even  richer  gold  mine  up  on  the  Kern  river, 
and  visualizing  future  development  of  the  Tulare  Valley,  Governor 
Downey  must  have  seen  the  necessity  of  lowering  the  steep,  sharply- 
curved  grade  of  the  San  Fernando  Pass.  It  would  also  facilitate  stage 
and  mail  communication  between  the  northern  and  southern  parts 
of  the  state  of  which  he  was  Governor. 


1861  March  30.  Los  Angeles  Star. 

“San  Fernando  Road.  In  the  Senate  at  Sacramento  on  22nd  inst. 
Mr.  Gallagher  introduced  a bill  authorizing  Charles  Brinley*0  and 
Andres  Pico  to  build  a wagon  road  over  the  San  Fernando  Mountains 
in  Los  Angeles  County.” 

1861  April  20.  Los  Angeles  Star. 

“We  believe  it  is  considered  by  some  persons  that  the  best  road 
across  the  mountains  from  this  city  into  the  Mojave  Valley  and  Salt 
Lake  road  is  by  what  is  known  as  William’s  Pass.21  Those  who  argue 
thus,  should  remember  that  the  San  Fernando  Pass  has  to  be  crossed 
and  that  alone  is  a formidable  obstacle  to  heavily  laden  wagons . 
Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  on  this  pass  by  our  county, 
yet  it  is  almost  impassable.  We  think  the  argument”  (discussed  “by 
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practical  and  scientific  gentlemen”)  “was  altogether  in  favor  of  the 
Improvement  of  the  Cajon  Pass  road. 

,86i  May  7.  “The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in 
Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

“Section  1.  Charles  H.  Brinley,  Andres  Pico  and  James  R.  Vine- 
yard are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  build  and  construct  a 
turnpike  road  from  the  ex-Mission  of  San  Fernando,  across  the  San 
Fernando  Mountain  and  across  the  Cajon  Hill  and  through  the  Cajon 
Pass,”  to  the  Arrovo  de  Santa  Clara  in  Los  Angeles  County,”  Etc. 

| To  Charles  H.  Brinley,  Andres  Pico  and  James  R.  Vineyard  then, 
iwas  finally  given  the  franchise  to  “build  and  construct  a turnpike 
'road  from  the  ex-Mission  of  San  Fernando  to  the  Arroyo  de  Santa 
Clara  ...  to  cut  down  the  San  Fernando  Mountain  where  said  road 
shall  pass  or  cross  over  the  same,  at  least  fifty  feet  from  its  summit!’ 
iThey  were  “authorized  and  empowered  to  levy  and  collect  such  rates 
Lf  tolls  as  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  said  county  shall  fix  from  time 
to  time,  with  the  exclusive  right,  privilege,  and  use,  of  all  tolls 
1 collected,  for  a period  not  exceeding  twenty  years.”  The  road  was  to 
be  finished  within  one  year  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  or  by 
May  7,  1862. 

1861  June  15.  Los  Angeles  Star. 

“The  Messrs.  Pico,  Don  Pio  and  Don  Andres,  have  been  called 
upon  by  E.  F.  Beale,  U.  S.  Surveyor  General  of  California,  to  define 
their  relation  to  the  Union  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Don  Pio,  who  had  been  the  last  of  the  Mexican  Governors,  said 
in  substance  that  his  previous  acts  and  his  vote  for  Lincoln  the  worthy 
President,”  would  prove  his  loyalty  to  the  Union. 

“Don  Andres  replies  that  ‘in  face  of  the  attack  made  against  the 
Federal  Government  and  unconditionally  and  at  all  hazards,  I am 
for  the  Constitution  and  for  the  Union  entire;  to  maintain  which  I 
would  cheerfully  offer  as  a soldier,  my  sword,  and  as  a citizen,  my 
fortune.’  ” 


notes 

*A  few  miles  north  of  Kernville. 

3 History  of  Kern  County.  Wallace  Morgan. 

3 Alta  California,  Oct.  20,  i860.  Forgotten  Fort  Teion.  Clarence  Cullimore,  p.  42. 

Edward.  Fitzgerald  Beale,  Stephen  Bonsall,  pp.  258-260. 

'Colonel  Beale  in  1876  was  made  Minister  to  Austria-Hungary  by  President  Ulysses  Grant. 
The  Story  of  El  Tejon.  Part  One.  Helen  S.  Giffen,  p.  50. 

'Edward  Fitzgerald  Beale,  Stephen  Bonsall,  p.  278. 

1 Story  of  El  Tejon.  Part  One.  Helen  S.  Giffen,  pp.  45-46. 
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*Sixty  Years  in  Southern  California.  Harris  Newmark,  p.  323.  The  first  mention  found  of  5 
attempt  at  a tunnel.  “This  second  plan,”  coming  “to  naught,”  Mr.  Newmark  must  havt 
considered  the  first  plan  the  new  1854  San  Fernando  Pass  or  the  work  put  on  it  in  1858,  f<j 
the  Butterfield  stages.  He  should  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  hard  grade  and*  thj! 
attempts  to  improve  it,  as  he  had  a store  at  Fort  Tejon  in  1859,  p.  248. 

9 Society  of  California  Pioneers.  Vol.  7-9,  1930 — 32.  The  Leese  Scrap  Book,  pp.  31-32. 
10Papers  of  the  San  Francisco  Committee  of  Vigilance  of  1851,  p.  88. 

“Gaffey  MSS.  The  Huntington  Library,  San  Marino.  Don  Abel  Stearns  came  from  Lunenburg 
Mass.  C.  H.  Brinley  from  Pepperell,  Mass.,  only  eight  miles  distant. 

“Lor  Angeles  News.  Sept.  7,  1863.  Obituary.  Sacramento  State  Library  contributed  by  Mis 
Gillis,  Librarian. 

“The  Journals  of  Charles  E.  DeLong,  1854-63.  Edited  by  Carl  Wheat,  p.  277. 


14A  Historical  Sketch  of  Los  Angeles  County,  p.  69,  Reprint  O.  W.  Smith. 

“On  the  account  rendered  for  the  San  Fernando  Road  by  Sanford  and  Carson.  Gaffey  MSS 
Huntington  Library,  San  Marino. 

“Sixty  Years  in  Southern  California.  Harris  Newmark,  p.  323. 

“Sixty  Years  in  Southern  California.  Harris  Newmark,  p.  323. 

“Editorial,  Evening  Express.  Feb.  14,  1876. 

19An  Historical  Sketch  of  Los  Angeles  County,  p.  69.  Reprint  O.  W.  Smith. 

“A  misprint  for  Brinley. 

^Williamson  Pass  original  name.  “It  is  approximately  equivalent  to  the  present  Mint  & Soledai 
Canyon.”  Walter  Stalder.  Oil  World,  Nov.  12,  1941,  p.  39. 

““El  Cajon  (the  box  or  canyon)”  Place  Names  of  California.  Nellie  Vande  Grift  Sanchez; 
p.  358.  The  Canyon  of  the  new  San  Fernando  Pass  was  originally  a “box”  canyon  until  th|i 
road  was  cut  through  the  rock  on  top.  This  may  account  for  its  being  called  locally,  in  Spanish! 
“Box  Hill”  or  “Box  Pass.” 

“There  are  six  sections  to  the  Act  found  in  the  Statutes  of  California  1861,  p.  303,  also  ai 
amendment  thereto,  Statute  1862,  p.  282.  County  Law  Library,  Hall  of  Records,  Los  Angeles! 
The  existence  of  the  Act  and  its  amendment  and  their  location  given  through  the  courtesy  ol 
Mr.  Arthur  Perkins  of  Newhall,  California. 

MAn  exact  quotation  from  the  Star  as  Don  Andres  expressed  himself. 


To  Be  Continued 
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J.  GREGG  LAYNE 

Dr.  Cleland’s,  CALIFORNIA  IN  OUR  TIME  — two  letters: 


February  3,  1948 

fir.  Gregg  Layne 

)epartment  of  Water  and  Power 

jos  Angeles  54,  California 

)ear  Mr.  Layne: 

n your  review  of  my  recent  book,  California  In  Our  Time,  in  The  Quarterly 
(f  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  for  September-December,  1947, 
[ou  failed  to  mention  your  official  connection  with  the  Department  of  Water 
ind  Power  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 

rhe  reader,  who  wishes  to  make  a correct  appraisal  of  that  portion  of  the  review 
yhich  deals  with  my  treatment  of  the  controversy  between  the  City  of  Los 
\ngeles  and  the  settlers  of  Owens  Valley,  is  entitled  to  that  information,  and  I 
im  entitled  to  have  it  made  a matter  of  record  both  now  and  for  the  future.  I am 
herefore  requesting  you  to  publish  this  letter  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Quarterly. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  G.  Cleland 


March  3,  1948 

Dr.  Robert  G.  Cleland 
denry  E.  Huntington  Library 
San  Marino  15,  California 

Dear  Dr.  Cleland: 

n reply  to  your  letter  of  February  3rd,  regarding  my  review  of  your  new  book, 
California  In  Our  Time,  I wish  to  assure  you  that  I am  more  than  willing  to 
ublish  your  letter  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Quarterly. 

Bn  making  my  review,  I reviewed  the  book  as  I always  attempt  to  do — fairly, 
ue  to  the  fact  that  I hold  the  position  of  Historian  of  the  Department  of  Water 
d Power  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  I have  uncovered  facts,  through  my 
Research  of  records  and  my  many  interviews  with  persons,  both  within  and 
utside  the  Department,  that  evidently  were  not  available  to  you. 

n my  review  I feel  that  I praised  your  fine  book  far  more  than  I criticized  it.  I 
ave  always,  and  still  do  consider  you  one  of  our  foremost  and  accurate  historians, 
s well  as  a friend  whose  friendship  I value  highly. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Gregg  Layne 
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burgh,  Crimea,  Italian  Bar,  Vallecito,  Jenny  Lind,  Fiddletown,  Forest 
Home,  Georgetown,  Albany  Flat  and  Michigan  Bluff,  North  San 
Juan  and  Camptonville.  In  fact  she  has  left  little  out  that  could  be; 
photographed. 

In  this  day  of  high  costs,  which  have  hit  the  printing  and  binding^ 
trades  as  hard  as  other  industries,  it  is  astonishing  that  Stanford  Univer- 
sity Press  can  produce  such  a magnificent  book  as  Mother  Lode  Album 
at  such  a low  price,  and  lovers  of  California  owe  it  a debt  of  gratitude. 


A LIFE  WORTH  LIVING.  By  Ernest  V.  Sutton.  Introduction  byj 
Lee  Shippey  Trails  End  Publishing  Company,  Inc.  Pasadena, 
Calif.  (1948)  P.  xiv,  350,  Index,  Ports.  Ills.  8vo.  $5.00. 


An  octogenerian,  but  as  active  as  a man  of  sixty,  Ernest  Sutton’ 
has  written  the  story  of  his  life — A Life  Worth  Living — just  published: 
by  the  Trail’s  End  Press,  and  for  general  appeal,  it  is  in  the  reviewer’s 


MOTHER  LODE  ALBUM.  By  Otheto  Weston.  Stanford  University 
Press,  Stanford,  California.  (1948)  P.  ix,  178,  205  photos.  Quart® m 
$5.00. 


The  finest  collection  of  photographs  of  the  ghost  towns  of  the 
Mother  Lode  ever  to  be  assembled  in  book  form,  has  just  been  pub? 
lished  by  Stanford  University  Press  to  add  another  laurel  to  their  finf 
record  of  California  books. 

Besides  being  a fine  collection  of  views,  the  book  is  a fine  piece 
of  book-making.  The  end  papers,  also  work  of  the  author,  Otheto' 
Weston,  are  splendid  maps  of  the  Mother  Lode  and  the  “Goldc 
Highway.”  The  plates — 205  of  them — bring  back  that  almost  unconi 
trollable  longing  to  go  again  up  that  “golden  highway”  and  agaii 
explore  those  ruins  that  are  disappearing  so  fast. 

Miss  Weston  has,  for  some  time,  made  her  home  at  Columbia- 
“The  Gem  of  the  Southern  Mines” — and,  quite  naturally,  gives  mor? 
space,  and  more  pictures  to  that  enchanting  town,  now  a state  park.  | 
Next,  she  favors  Hornitos,  so  little  known  to  many  who  think  they! 
know  the  Mother  Lode,  with  thirteen  views  and  Coulterville  with  ten.! 
The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Southern  and  the  Northern 
Mines,  and  the  author  has  not  neglected  the  Northern  Mines  in  thc"| 
least.  Her  descriptive  matter  adds  color  and  brings  clearly  to  us  the 
romance  that  lingers  along  the  length  of  the  Mother  Lode  from  Mari| 
posa  to  Downieville. 

Not  only  is  Otheto  Weston  the  author  of  the  book,  but  the  photogl 
rapher  of  all  the  fine  views.  Not  confining  herself  to  the  easy-to-reach; 
towns  she  has  photographed  such  out  of  the  way  places  as  Quartz-! 

. T? } 
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Pinion  the  best  book  the  Trails  End  Publishing  Company  has  yet 
Seed.  Particularly  outstanding  are  the  colored  endpapers  that 
Sy  the  spirit  of  the  western  movement,  the  work  of  Clarence 

alSSuSn  begins  his  story  at  the  age  of  three  in  his  parental  home  in 
to  This  home  was  one  of  culture  where  the  important  literati 
rathered,  among  them  Horace  Greeley,  Henry  Longfellow  and  Mark 

wain  were  frequent  guests.  ' . . . , 

The  troublous  times  of  the  Civil  War  created  a restlessness  in  the 

fcuthor’s  father  that  caused  the  family  to  migrate  to  Minnesota  where 
K«t  spent  a happy  early  boyhood,  until  a plague  of  grasshoppers 
devastated  his  father’s  several  farms  and  impoverished  his  family. 

S'  tton’s  description  of  the  grasshopper  invasion  ranks  well  with 
Gertrude  Atherton’s  vivid  description  of  the  hurricane  of  the  West 
Indies  in  her  life  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

From  Minnesota  the  family  moved  on  to  Dakota  Territory.  Then 
that  vast  tract  of  land  had  not  been  divided  into  North  and  South 
Dakota.  Here  Ernest  grew  to  manhood  and  he  tells  his  hardships  in 
detail,  giving  the  starkness  of  the  land,  its  bitter  cold  in  winter  and 

the  family’s  struggles  to  exist.  , . . , , 

Here  in  Dakota  he  learned  to  know  the  Indian  and  this  knowl- 
edge he  has  used  always,  for  he  has  kept  up  his  association  with  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  Plains  and  the  Southwest  throughout  his  lifetime. 
He  lived  within  a short  distance  of  the  Custer  Battlefield  and  remem- 
bers vividly  the  days  following  that  terrible  affair.  Sutton  s chapter 
on  the  Ghost  Dance  of  1890  is  one  of  the  best  descriptions  and  explana- 
tions of  that  wide-spread  movement  that  has  appeared  in  print 

As  a young  man  he  drove  stagecoach  across  the  bleak  Dakota 
prairies,  and  through  a series  of  strange  circumstances  learned  the 
printer’s  trade,  by  which  he  supported  himself  for  some  years.  He 
followed  this  trade  even  after  coming  to  California  in  the  Nineties, 
and  though  he  doesn’t  mention  it,  your  reviewer  wants  to  say  that 
Ernest  Sutton  set  the  type  for  every  word  of  that  now  famous  and 
valuable  book  of  California,  Dr.  Hiram  Reid  s voluminous  History  of 
Pasadena,  a book  of  more  than  seven  hundred  pages.  . 

That  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  Sutton  s early  California 
experiences  is  very  interesting,  but  it  is  regrettable  that  he  Has  not 
given  more  of  his  life  here,  for  every  day  of  this  man  s life  worth 

living”  is  a dav  of  keen  interest.  , T . . 

As  an  interesting  and  entertaining  biography  A Life  Worth  Living 
is  hard  to  beat,  and  as  a true  document  of  peoples  and  conditions  of 
the  mid-west,  the  far-west  and  of  California  it  is  valuable  history, 

well  told. 
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MINING  CAMPS:  A study  in  American  Frontier  Government.  B; 

Charles  Howard  Shinn.  Introduction  by  Joseph  Henry  Jacksoa 

New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1948,  P.  xxvi.  291,  vii,  Index,  8vq. 

$4.00. 

For  the  second  volume  of  their  new  Western  Americana  Series 
Alfred  A.  Knopf  has  published  a new  edition  of  Shinn’s  famous 
Mining  Camps,  certainly  a well  made  choice.  The  first  and  only  other 
edition  of  this  excellent  book  was  published  in  1885  and  has  long 
been  out  of  print.  To  obtain  a copy  is  almost  impossible.  Fine  copies 
are  rare  and  fair  copies  sell  at  many  times  the  published  price.  -J 

As  a study  of  frontier  government,  Shinn’s  Mining  Camps  stands 
alone  in  Californiana  giving  the  laws  of  the  time  and  the  methods  of 
enforcing  them  during  the  Gold  Rush.  Shinn  also  covers  the  laws 
of  the  Missions  and  of  the  pueblos,  and  gives  a discourse  on  the 
Mining  Laws  of  Old  Mexico. 

Joseph  Henry  Jackson’s  fine  introduction  to  this  reprint  is  a 
better  biographical  sketch  of  Charles  Howard  Shinn  than  has  yet 
been  done,  and  adds  value  to  the  book.  The  house  of  Knopf  has  made 
available  to  every  collector  and  student,  a book  that  was  fast  becoming 
unable  to  obtain. 

Shinn’s  Mining  Camps  is  one  of  the  Zamorano  Club’s  selections 
for  their  Eighty  Distinguished  Boo\s  of  California,  which  has  caused 
so  much  discussion  among  book  dealers  and  collectors  throughout 
the  country. 


ITS  AN  OLD  CALIFORNIA  CUSTOM.  By  Lee  Shippey.  The  ' 

Vanguard  Press,  Inc.  New  York  (1948)  P.  viii,  292,  Ills.  8vo.  $3.00. 

Lee  Shippey,  noted  columnist  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has 
written  a most  interesting  book — Its  An  Old  California  Custom— 
which  he  has  divided  into  chapters  with  such  titles  as;  To  Gamble  on 
Anything;  To  Engage  in  Banditry;  To  Tackle  the  Impossible;  To  > 
Ride  Forth  Seeking  Romance;  To  Throw  Dignity  Out  of  the  Window; 
and  Short  Cuts  to  Heaven.  Not  only  is  Lee  Shippey’s  book  entertain- 
ing, but  it  contains  a multitude  of  historical  facts  that  would  be  well 
for  all  Californians  to  know. 

He  tells  of  California’s  most  fabulous  horse-race,  when  Pio  Pico’s 
grey  horse  Sarco  lost  to  Jose  Sepulveda’s  Australian  mare,  Black  Swan, 
almost  bankrupting  the  doughty  old  governor.  He  tells  of  the  romances 
of  Josefa  Carrillo  and  Henry  Fitch,  of  San  Diego,  that  brought  a new 
bell  to  the  old  Plaza  Church  in  Los  Angeles;  of  the  romance  of 
beautiful  Guadalupe  Ortega  and  the  pirate,  Joseph  Chapman,  and  the 
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story  of  Cocepcion  Arguello  and  the  Russian  Rezonov,  immortalized 
by  Bret  Harte. 

And  here  the  story  of  E.  Clampus  Vitus,  that  ancient  and  mysti- 
fying order,  is  told  by  one  of  its  members,  and,  too,  he  tells  of  the 
Bohemian  Club’s  High  Jinks  and  how  staid  business  and  professional 
men  of  San  Francisco  throw  care  to  the  winds.  In  his  chapter  on  “To 
Tackle  the  Impossible”  is  told  the  story  of  Hoover  Dam,  the  great  Los 
Angeles  Aqueduct  and  the  mighty  San  Francisco  bridges — how  they 
all  started  and  how  they  were  accomplished.  Nor  does  Shippey  forget 
to  tell  the  story  of  Aimee  Semple  McPherson  in  his  chapter,  “Short 
Cuts  to  Heaven.” 

This  book  is  a fine  book  to  read  for  pleasure  and  for  profit,  and — 
its  a fine  book  to  own. 


Activities  of  the  Society 


JANUARY  MEETING 


The  centennial  observance  of  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Coloma 
formed  the  background  for  the  January  24th  meeting  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Southern  California.  The  occasion  also  marked  the  installa- 
tion of  the  newly-elected  president,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Dickson. 

Lee  Shippey  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  was  the  Society’s  guest 
speaker,  and  he  gave  a colorful  and  entertaining  address  on  phases  of 
California  early  day  life.  Mr.  Shippey  is  the  author  of  the  recendy 
published  book,  It's  an  Old  California  Custom. 

Retiring  president,  Mr.  Roger  J.  Sterrett,  in  turning  over  the  gavel 
to  his  successor,  introduced  the  new  president  as  follows: 

“Mr.  Dickson  was  formerly  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Express  and  is 
a Regent  of  the  University  of  California.  He  has 
been  identified  with  many  civic  projects,  and 
has  taken  a keen  interest  in  the  history  of  this 
community. 

“For  distinguished  service  in  the  fields  of 
journalism  and  education  he  has  been  decorated 
by  two  European  nations — France  and  Italy.  He 
is  joint-founder  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  and  twenty  years  ago  located  the 
present  campus  of  that  great  institution.” 


Other  officers  installed  were  Mr.  John  C.  Austin,  former  president; 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  First  Vice-President; 
Mr.  Homer  D.  Crotty,  president  of  the  Southwest  Museum,  as  Second 
Vice-President;  Mr.  Roger  J.  Sterrett,  chairman  for  the  south  of  the 
Centennial  Advisory  Committee,  Treasurer  and  Curator;  and  Mrs. 
Ana  Begue  de  Packman,  Secretary. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Ebell  Club,] 
and  the  attendance  was  the  largest  in  the  Society’s  history. 


FEBRUARY  MEETING 


“What  Explains  Lincoln’s  Vast  Success?”  was  the  subject  of  a] 
brilliant  address  by  Mr.  Edward  D.  Lyman  at  the  February  25th] 
meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Colonial  Room  of  the  Ambassadoi 
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Hotel.  It  was  a carefully  prepared  paper,  and  shed  much  new  light 
0n  Lincoln’s  Life. 

Carrying  out  the  theme  of  the  evening’s  program,  “A  Night 
With  Lincoln,”  a series  of  pictorial  slides  were  exhibited  through  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Mars  Baumgardt,  showing  scenes  connected  with  the 
life  of  the  Great  Emancipator. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Dickson,  president  of  the  Society,  concluded  the 
evening’s  program  by  the  story  of  how  Edwin  Markham  came  to 
[write  his  famous  poem  on  Lincoln,  as  told  to  him  by  the  author. 
i An  exhibit  of  historic  Lincoln  items  was  a feature  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Sterrett,  chairman  of  the  program  committee,  announced  that 
the  next  meeting  would  be  held  at  the  Huntington  Library,  with 
Dr.  Dixon  Wecter  speaking  on  the  subject  of  “Mark  Twain  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.”  An  invitation  was  extended  to  the  members  of  the 
‘Society  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Huntington  Library  for  tea  at  the 
Library  on  March  22,  the  day  of  the  meeting. 

MARCH  MEETING 

Members  and  friends  of  the  Society  were  guests  of  the  Trustees 

I of  the  Huntington  Library  Monday  afternoon,  March  22nd.  A brilliant 
lecture  on  “Mark  Twain  in  California”  was  given  by  Dr.  Dixon 
.Wecter,  literary  editor  of  the  Mary  Twain  estate  and  head  of  the 
research  division  of  the  Huntington  Library. 

The  library’s  collection  of  Mark  Twain  items  was  exhibited,  after 
which  tea  was  served.  The  afternoon  was  an  especially  happy  historical, 
literary  and  social  occasion. 

In  introducing  Dr.  Wecter,  President  Dickson  said:  “Among  the 
poted  men  of  literature  who  have  helped  to  make  California  history 
was  Mark  Twain,  and  it  is  especially  fitting  that  in  these  centennial 
years  we  pay  honor  to  him — and  to  those  other  writers  who — over  the 
ipan  of  California’s  century  of  statehood — have  by  their  distinguished 
service  in  the  field  of  literature  contributed  so  brilliantly  to  the  cultural 
reputation  and  progress  of  our  State.  Mark  Twain,  Bret  Harte,  Joaquin 
filler,  the  poet  Edwin  Markham  and  a score  of  other  penmen  have 
l eft  their  enduring  imprint  upon  the  pages  of  California’s  history.” 

I Announcement  was  made  by  Mr.  Roger  J.  Sterrett,  Chairman  of 
[he  Program  Committee,  that  at  its  April  19th  meeting  the  Society 
I frill  have  as  guest  speaker,  the  Reverend  Eric  O’Brien,  of  the  old 
Mission  at  Santa  Barbara.  He  will  speak  on  the  subject  of  “Father 
perra  and  His  Missions.” 
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Items  of  historic  interest  recently  received  by  the  Society  arc 
enumerated  below. 

During  this  Centennial  Year  members  and  friends  are  urged  to 
make  a search  of  their  attics  and  cellars  for  old  letters,  pictures,  diaries, 
newspaper  clippings,  magazines  and  any  other  object  that  may  have 
an  historic  interest;  and,  of  course,  give  them  to  this  Society.  Many 
things  that  in  future  years  come  to  have  a real  historic  significance 
are  often  lost  or  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  because  of  lack  of 
proper  care.  Objects  given  to  this  Society  will  be  carefully  preserved, 
as  the  Society  realizes  the  value  of  these  treasures  and  urges  their 
preservation. 

Received  from 

Mr.  John  C.  Austin  — An  Official  Program  of  the  First  Aviation  meet  in 
America,  held  at  Dominguez  Field  in  1910. 

Mr.  Edmund  F.  Ducommun  — A Certificate  of  Capital  Stock  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Pioneer  Oil  Company,  dated  1865,  issued  to  C.  D.  Ducommun  and 
signed  by  two  outstanding  early  pioneers,  John  G.  Downey,  Secretary;  and 
Phineas  Banning,  President. 

Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Ellis  — A complete  file  of  the  Out  West  magazine,  edited  by  > 
Charles  F.  Lummis. 

Mr.  J.  Gregg  Layne  — Photograph  of  First  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library 
in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  (Mr.  John  C.  Littlefield). 

Lewis  Publishing  Company  of  Chicago  — A collection  of  Copper  Magazine 
cuts  illustrative  of  historic  California. 

Mrs.  Ferdinand  C.  Link  — A 5 x 5-foot  illuminated  Rancho  Map  of  Southern 
California,  dated  1886,  by  Howland  & Koeberlee. 

Mr.  Marco  R.  Newmark  — A set  of  twenty-five  pen  and  ink  sketches  of 
Old  Los  Angeles,  also  a lot  of  original  illustrations  from  Harris  Newmark’s, 
“My  Sixty  Years  in  Southern  California.” 

Mr.  Charles  Puck  — A number  of  Historic  Photographs  of  Early  Southern 
California  Ranchos. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society  — The  Military  Dress  Hat  worn  by  Com- 
modore Robert  F.  Stockton  during  the  occupation  of  California  in  1846. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Gage  Rand  — A photograph  of  her  father,  Governor  Henry  T. 
Gage,  taken  January  4,  1899. 

Mrs.  C.  Jackson  Zane,  of  San  Francisco  — One  framed  Census  of  the  State 
of  California,  dated  1852. 
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'"Fhe  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  or- 
^ ganized  in  1883,  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous 
activity  for  over  a half  a century.  Commencing  in  1886,  and  each 
year  until  1935,  the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935 
this  Quarterly  was  initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, each  March,  June,  September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  stress 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer 
months,  and  at  least  once  a year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to 
some  spot  of  historic  significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the 
dues  and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  of- 
fered to  members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  annual 
membership  is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00 
per  year,  and  for  life  membership  $100.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly 
a publication  of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms will  be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of 
the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  editors  original  articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and 
other  material  bearing  upon  the  history  and  development  of  this 
region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.50  per  copy  to 
members  and  $3.00  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 
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Editor’s  Page 


With  this  issue  of  The  Quarterly  we  welcome  a new  con- 
tributor to  our  publications  — Mr.  Will  H.  Thrall,  a man  who  prob- 
ably knows  our  Southern  Sierras  better  than  any  other  alive  today. 
Mr.  Thrall’s  article  on  the  haunts  and  hide-outs  of  Tiburcio  Vasquez 
gives  a story  never  before  told  in  print.  It  supplements  the  excellent 
biographical  sketch  of  the  Bandido  written  by  Ernest  R.  May  and 
published  in  our  September-December  issue  of  last  year.  Mr.  Thrall 
has  used  his  own  photographs  in  illustrating  his  article. 

We  are  giving  the  final  chapters  of  Mrs.  Ripley’s  valuable  story 
of  “The  San  Fernando  Pass”  which  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  articles  that  the  Society  has  published,  if  comments  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  mean  anything.  Many  of  the  photographs 
illustrating  the  article  have  never  been  used  in  print  until  now.  In  this 
final  installment  of  her  article  Mrs.  Ripley  has  written  an  excellent 
history  of  the  beginnings  and  development  of  the  Petroleum  Industry 
in  California  that  will  be  of  permanent  historical  value. 

The  second  part  of  Marco  Newmark’s  compilation  of  “Ordinances 
and  Regulations  of  Los  Angeles”  appearing  in  this  issue  of  The  Quar- 
terly gives  a picture  of  early  customs  in  the  city  that  have  long  been 
forgotten,  and  with  Mr.  Newmark’s  sidelights  and  comments,  it  makes 
a real  contribution  to  local  history. 

There  have  been  many  favorable  comments  upon  the  new  format 
we  are  now  using,  and  we  wish  to  credit  the  design  of  the  page-head 
now  used  above  the  first  article  of  each  issue  of  The  Quarterly  to 
Mr.  Roger  Sterrett,  a past-president  of  the  Society  and  for  many  years 
head  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  Los  Angeles  High  School. 
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Chilao  — Vasquez’  Rendezvous  in  the  San  Gabriel  Mountain 


J.  Gregg  Layne,  Editor 
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The  Haunts  and  Hide-Outs  of  Tiburcio  Vasquez 

By  WILL  H.  THRALL 


Foreword 

The  great  reign  of  terror  which  followed  the  gold  rush 
days  was  not  caused  so  much  by  the  miscellaneous  roughs  who  came 
into  prominence  as  gun-men  but  by  the  organized  raids  of  a suc- 
cession of  leaders  who  took  to  banditry  to  avenge  some  great  injustice 
or  the  wanton  murder  of  some  member  of  the  family.  Such  were 
the  two  who  attained  the  most  prominence,  Joaquin  Murrietta  and 
Tiburcio  Vasquez. 

The  bandit  career  of  Murrietta  lasted  only  three  and  one-half 
years  but  it  was  fast,  furious  and  spectacular  while  it  lasted  and  has 
come  down  to  us  as  the  most  prominent  and  colorful  of  the  two. 
That  of  Vasquez  and  his  band  lasted  for  twenty-three  years,  but  there 
were  spells  of  inactivity,  some  of  several  months,  when  the  officers 
of  the  law  and  those  who  might  be  prospective  victims  wondered 
when  and  where  he  would  strike  next. 

For  sixty  years  the  writer  has  been  familiar  with  the  Southern 
California,  both  valleys  and  mountains,  in  which  Vasquez  operated, 
has  hiked  his  trails  and  camped  in  his  campgrounds.  From  first 
hand  information,  from  many  old  pioneers  and  mountaineers  who 
knew,  from  careful  search  of  the  records  and  from  a file  of  informa- 
tion gathered  during  many  years,  this  story  is  written. 
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It  was  well  known  that  Vasquez  was  not  a killer,  that  he 
repeatedly  warned  his  followers  not  to  kill  and  his  reluctance  to  take 
life,  even  when  his  own  was  in  grave  danger,  was  without  doubt 
responsible  for  the  remarkably  few  killings  during  his  twenty-three 
years  as  an  outlaw.  The  invariable  report  from  those  who  knew  him 
best  was:  “Oh  Vasquez  was  not  so  bad”;  “There  were  many  in  those 
times  who  were  far  worse  than  he”;  “Vasquez  was  a likeable  fellow 
and  always  a gentleman.” 

Vasquez  the  Bandit 

Tiburcio  Vasquez  was  keen,  resourceful,  a born  leader.  He 
hated  the  Americano  with  good  reason  and  always  in  his  mind  was 
a thought,  which  had  activated  many  of  his  race  before  him,  that  he 
could  help  get  the  Americans  out  and  in  some  way  regain  California 
for  Mexico. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  lived  in  the  town  of  Sonora,  in  the 
heart  of  the  gold  country;  he  had  made  himself  a leader  of  the 
younger  Mexicans  and,  feeling  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself 
under  any  circumstances,  had  grown  bold  and  arrogant.  He  had  a 
sister,  beautiful  and  vivacious  as  young  Mexican  girls  can  be,  and  one 
night  at  a dance  with  him  she  resented  the  remarks  of  an  American 
at  the  party.  Vasquez,  claiming  that  she  had  been  insulted,  demanded 
an  apology  and  in  the  ensuing  brawl  stabbed  the  American. 

Fearing  the  wrath  of  the  Americans  and  certain  retaliation, 
Vasquez  and  some  of  his  young  Mexican  followers  fled  the  town. 
Soon  after  this  a robbery  and  murder  at  a mining  camp  near  by  was 
laid  to  him  and  as  he  was  no  longer  seen  about  Sonora  it  was  said 
that  he  had  joined  the  band  of  Joaquin  Murrietta,  then  at  the  height 
of  his  career. 

In  the  mining  districts  of  those  days  killings  were  common  and, 
as  the  victim  was  perhaps  not  too  well  thought  of  and  often  the 
aggressor,  they  were  soon  forgotten,  so  two  years  later,  November  17, 
1852,  we  hear  of  Vasquez  at  a dance  hall  in  Monterey  where  he  was 
the  life  of  the  party.  When  a Deputy  Sheriff  tried  to  put  him  out,  as 
he  asserted  for  making  too  much  disturbance,  a shot  was  fired  and 
the  officer  was  killed.  Vasquez  was  accused,  though  it  was  later 
determined  that  another  of  the  party  probably  fired  the  shot.  He 
was  now  a hunted  man  with  a price  on  his  head  and,  gathering 
together  a band  of  his  young  comrades  and  others  who  were  in  bad 
with  frontier  law,  he  launched  into  a career  of  hold-up  and  robbery 
which  was  to  cost  many  lives  and  terrorize  the  southern  half  of  Cali- 
fornia for  more  than  twenty  years. 
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The  Last  Three  Tears 

The  last  three  years  of  Vasquez  operations  were,  with  two 
notable  exceptions,  almost  entirely  in  Southern  California.  In  the  Los 
Angeles  area  he  had  many  places,  strategically  located,  to  which  he 
could  retire  when  hard  pressed,  among  them  Chilao  and  the  great 
boulders  of  Mt.  Hillyer,  the  gorge  of  Big  Tujunga  Canyon,  the  rough 
and  wild  area  of  Pico  Canyon,  west  of  Newhall,  the  famous  Vasquez 
Rocks  north  of  Soledad  Canyon,  and  the  rock  strewn  mountain-side 
north  of  Chatsworth,  dominated  by  the  famous  Castle  Rock. 

East  Chilao,  now  the  site  of  Newcombs  Ranch  Inn,  but  then  deep 
in  the  wilderness  and  little  known,  made  an  ideal  hideout;  the  long, 
narrow  valley  of  West  Chilao  and  Horse  Flat  with  its  secret  trail, 
both  were  excellent  pasture  for  stolen  horses,  and  the  great  rocks  of 
Mt.  Hillyer  above  Horse  Flat  furnished  an  impregnable  fortress  if 
hard  pressed  by  the  law.  Vasquez  made  this  his  mountain  head- 
quarters for  many  years  and  through  Chilao  went  a steady  stream  of 
horses,  stolen  in  the  San  Fernando  and  San  Gabriel  Valleys,  brands 
changed  or  blotted  out  at  Chilao,  and  then  on  to  Yuma  and  the 
mining  areas  to  the  east  and  north. 

Members  of  his  band  frequently  stole  horses  from  the  United 
States  government  at  Yuma,  re-branded  them  at  Chilao  and  sold 
them  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  It  is  told  that  one  of  his  men  once 
stole  a pair  of  enormous  mules,  so  well  known  for  their  size  and 
strength  that  they  dared  not  offer  them  for  sale.  That,  after  keeping 
them  in  the  mountains  for  a time,  they  were  finally  taken  into  a 
secluded  canyon  and  shot.  The  best  and  fastest  of  these  stolen  horses 
were  always  kept  for  the  use  of  the  bandits  themselves. 

It  was  said  that  Jose  Gonzales  was  guard  for  the  camp  and 
stock,  living  in  a little  log  cabin  near  the  present  site  of  Newcombs 
Ranch  Inn;  that  he  battled  with  and  killed  a big  bear  when  armed 
only  with  his  knife  and  this  gained  for  him  the  nick-name  of  “Chillio,” 
or  as  we  today  would  say  it,  “Hot  Stuff.”  In  those  days  the  area  was 
known  by  that  name  but  down  through  the  years  the  spelling  has 
been  changed,  by  those  who  did  not  know,  to  the  Chilao  of  the 
present  time. 

Vasquez  Rocl^s 

Vasquez  had  placed  Clodovio  Chavez  in  charge  of  part  of 
the  band  operating  to  the  north  of  Antelope  Valley  and  they  were 
stealing  horses  to  be  exchanged  for  those  stolen  by  Vasquez  band  in 
the  south,  so  that  each  could  dispose  of  them  with  less  chance  of 
detection.  It  is  told  that  their  usual  meeting  place  was  that  mass  of 
up-ended  sandstone  and  conglomerate  located  in  the  hills  between 
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Soledad  and  Mint  Canyons  a few  miles  west  of  Acton  and  long 
known  as  Vasquez  Rocks  or  Robbers  Roost. 

As  one  traverses  the  maze  of  narrow  passages,  twisting  and  turn- 
ing in  all  directions  between  towering  rock  walls,  many  too  narrow 
for  even  the  passage  of  a horse,  some  leading  entirely  through,  some 
to  little  rock  walled  glades,  many  ending  abruptly  against  a sheer 
wall  and  others  at  the  edge  of  a cliff,  high  above  the  road,  it  is  easy 
to  believe  even  the  most  extravagant  tales  of  its  defense  and  of  the 
daring  and  defiance  of  its  master.  In  the  old  days  the  two  mile,  rock 
walled  gorge  of  Escondido  Canyon  formed  the  easily  guarded 
entrance  to  this  natural  fortress  and  this  winding  path  through 
towering,  fantastically  eroded  cliffs  is  considered  by  many  the  more 
interesting  of  the  two. 

Castle  Roc\ 

This  enormous  block  of  granite,  one  mile  north  of  Chats- 
worth,  was  another  natural  fortress  and  its  nearly  flat  crest,  towering 
high  above  the  west  San  Fernando  Valley,  gave  an  unobstructed  view 
for  miles  around.  Clustered  about  its  foot  was  an  Indian  village, 
mostly  built  of  adobe,  its  inhabitants  all  his  friends,  where  he  and 
has  band  could  always  find  food  and  shelter  and  the  law  could  never 
find  a soul  that  knew  him. 

One  of  these  old  adobes  was  still  standing  in  1900  and  in  the 
loft  was  a litter  of  discarded  parts  of  guns  and  saddle  equipment. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  at  times  Vasquez  and  some  of  his  band  hid 
out  in  this  old  adobe  at  the  foot  of  Castle  Rock  and  used  its  towering 
crest  as  a lookout.  He  well  knew  the  trails  through  the  deep,  narrow 
canyons,  ideal  for  hide-out  or  ambush,  and  from  the  road’s  end  he 
Pico  Canyon  and  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  a clear  route  east,  north 
or  west. 

The  Big  Tujunga 

When  it  became  necessary  to  go  north  or  east  Vasquez 
seems  to  have  used  Big  Tujunga  Canyon  more  than  any  other  route. 
There  was  a fair  road  up  this  canyon  for  fourteen  miles,  ending  at 
a little  flat  where  the  Edison  service  road  now  crosses  the  stream  and 
then  known  as  Wagon  Wheels  Camp,  from  the  front  truck  and 
wheels  of  an  old  wagon  which  had  broken  down  there.  The  last 
three  miles,  above  the  present  site  of  the  flood-control  dam,  was 
through  a narrow  gorge  with  towering  walls  and  many  little  side 
canyons,  ideal  for  hide-out  or  ambush,  and  from  the  road’s  end  he 
had  a choice  of  trails  to  Chilao,  Little  Rock  Creek,  or  Vasquez  Rocks 
beyond  the  Soledad. 

Vasquez  did  some  gold  mining  on  the  Tujunga  and  Mill  Creek 
and  there  were  other  miners  on  both  streams  who,  if  not  actually 
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members  of  his  band,  were  friendly  with  him.  On  Mill  Creek,  not 
far  from  the  Monte  Cristo  Mine,  he  built  an  arrastra  for  crushing  his 
ore.  The  gin-pole,  sweep  and  bed  were  still  in  good  condition  in  1916 
when  Phil  Begue  and  Tom  Lucas,  two  of  the  original  Forest  Rangers, 
burned  everything  combustible  and  washed  the  gravel  caught  between 
the  stones  of  the  bed,  recovering  about  J6.oo  worth  of  nuggets  and 
yellow  dust. 

The  Dunsmere  Canyon  Den 

The  advance  post  and  hide-out  from  which  he  raided  the 
San  Gabriel  Valley  and  the  whole  Los  Angeles  area  was  in  Duns- 
mere Canyon,  north  of  Montrose  in  the  south  slope  of  Mt.  Lukens. 
About  a mile  up  from  the  mouth,  where  this  canyon  is  split  into  two 
main  branches,  was  an  enormous  oak  tree  so  tipped  toward  the 
valley  that  its  big  top  formed  a perfect  screen  from  below,  almost 
completely  blocking  the  canyon. 

In  back  of  this  natural  screen,  from  which  a man  or  horse  could 
be  seen  approaching  a mile  or  more  away,  Vasquez  made  his  camp. 
From  here,  by  passes  to  the  east,  south  and  west,  he  could  easily 
reach  the  whole  of  Los  Angeles  County  south  of  the  mountains. 
Back  of  this  camp  a faint  trail  led  up  and  over  the  ridge  to  the  Dark 
Canyon-Vasquez  Canyon  trail,  with  direct  access  to  both  the  Arroyo 
Seco  and  Big  Tujunga  and  a network  of  trails  spreading  across  the 
mountains  in  all  directions. 

Many  a time,  while  the  posses  were  frantically  searching  the 
mountain  trails  and  camps  for  this  wily  bandit,  he  was  laughing  to 
himself  and  his  band  right  close  to  Los  Angeles  and  the  stock-raising 
valleys,  safe  from  detection  and  with  a ready  get-away  route  if  by 
chance  they  should  discover  his  hiding  place. 

The  Raid  on  Tres  Pinos 

August  13,  1873, Vasquez  and  several  of  his  band  from  the 
mining  district  about  Sonora,  staged  a raid  on  Snyder’s  General  Store 
at  Tres  Pinos,  Monterey  County,  killing  Snyder  and  Davidson  the 
hotel  keeper.  This  aroused  a tremendous  clamor  for  his  capture  and 
punishment  and  with  the  officers  hot  on  his  trail  he  scattered  his 
band  and,  taking  only  Chavez,  Levia  and  two  or  three  others  with 
him,  headed  for  Southern  California.  Vasquez  had,  for  some  time, 
been  secredy  intimate  with  Lcvia’s  wife  Rosario  and  she  was  now 
one  of  the  party. 

Arriving  at  Elizabeth  Lake,  with  a posse  from  the  north  hot  on 
their  trail  and  another  heading  in  from  Los  Angeles,  they  left  Rosario 
with  a family  there  and  fled  through  Vasquez  Rocks  to  Little  Rock 
Creek,  headed  for  the  mountain  top  country  which  they  knew  so 
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well.  The  officers  overtook  them  in  camp  on  the  Little  Rock,  near 
the  present  site  of  the  Little  Rock  Reservoir  dam,  where  a few  shots 
were  exchanged  with  no  damage  to  either  party,  and  the  posse,  on 
unfamiliar  ground,  were  afraid  to  follow  in  fear  of  ambush. 

On  returning  to  Elizabeth  Lake  the  officers  found  that  Vasquez 
had  crossed  the  mountains,  reached  there  ahead  of  them  and,  taking 
Rosario  with  him,  had  turned  back  to  Little  Rock  Creek,  somehow 
passing  them  on  the  way.  There  is  scarcely  a doubt  that  he  took  her 
to  his  hide-out  at  Chilao;  at  any  rate  nothing  further  was  heard  of 
either  for  several  weeks.  Vasquez,  on  coming  out  of  hiding,  started 
Chavez  out  to  help  him  recruit  a new  band  and  soon  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a considerable  force.  These  he  sent  out  in  twos  and 
threes  on  small  hold-ups  and  stock  rustling  expeditions. 

Kingston  Raided 

It  was  now  that  Vasquez  and  Chavez  began  to  plan  the 
assembly  of  the  whole  band  for  another  big  raid  and  the  unlucky 
place  chosen  was  the  town  of  Kingston,  on  the  Kings  River  in  Fresno 
County.  On  November  12,  1873,  they  too,  with  fourteen  others  of  the 
band,  rode  into  this  little  town  and,  after  tying  up  the  thirty-five  men 
in  the  place,  plundered  it  to  their  hearts  content. 

The  whole  southern  country  was  once  more  thrown  into  a furor 
of  excitement,  indignation  and  speculation  as  to  what  this  law-defying 
dare-devil  would  do  next.  The  band  was  again  scattered  and  Vasquez 
and  Chavez  spent  several  weeks  with  friends  at  Elizabeth  Lake  and 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  During  the  latter  part  of  1873  and  early 
1874  Vasquez  and  some  of  his  band  kept  up  small  scale  robbery  and 
stock  rustling,  until  in  February  he  called  his  forces  together  in  Tejon 
Canyon,  southwest  of  Tehachapi,  twenty  men  answering  the  call. 

The  Owens  Valley  Stages 

Inyo  county  and  the  highways  to  the  south  were  selected 
as  promising  abundant  loot  with  the  least  danger  of  reprisal  and  the 
first  strike  was  at  Coyote  Holes  Stage  Station  on  February  25.  Here 
they  disarmed  the  Agent  and  seven  men  and  compelled  them  to  sit  on 
the  ground  a short  distance  away,  warning  them  that  anyone  seen  on 
his  feet  would  be  shot.  Vasquez  then  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the 
stage  from  Los  Angeles  and  robbed  its  passengers,  among  them  the 
owner  of  the  Cerro  Gordo,  Inyo  County’s  richest  mine. 

Two  of  the  Cerro  Gordo  freight  teams  arriving  at  this  time,  their 
drivers  were  also  relieved  of  their  valuables  and  compelled  to  join 
the  colony  on  the  hillside.  Vasquez  and  eight  of  the  band  then  rode 
into  the  Mexican  settlement  of  Coso  where  he  made  arrangements 
to  leave  the  Inyo  field  in  the  capable  hands  of  his  Lieutenant,  Clodovio 
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Chavez,  while  he,  with  part  of  his  forces,  left  to  care  for  his  interests  in 
Los  Angeles  County.  His  next  job  to  attract  public  attention  was  only 
two  days  later  when  he  and  Chavez,  traveling  alone  down  Soledad 
Canyon,  met  and  robbed  the  Los  Angeles  stage  and  passengers  on 
the  road  between  Mill  Station  and  Soledad,  following  which  they  hid 
from  the  fast  moving  posse  in  the  labyrinth  of  Vasquez  Rocks. 

Now  the  man-hunt  was  on  again  in  earnest.  Sheriff  Morse  of 
Alameda  County  arrived  with  fifteen  picked  men  to  assist  Sheriff 
Rowland  of  Los  Angeles  County  and  his  deputies,  and  every  wile 
that  training  and  long  experience  could  suggest  was  tried  but  no 
Vasquez  could  they  find  and  they  finally  decided  that  he  had  gone 
back  to  his  old  haunts  in  Monterey  County.  It  was  later  proved  that 
he  was  never  far  from  Los  Angeles,  but  in  the  hills  near  Newhall, 
at  Castle  Rock  near  Chatsworth,  or  at  the  Dunsmere  Canyon  hide-out, 
very  likely  at  all  three,  and  at  all  times  he  was  immediately  informed 
of  every  move  of  the  officers  of  the  law. 

The  Repetto  Ranch  Raid 

Then  came  the  raid  which  convinced  the  people  that  they 
were  not  safe  from  him,  even  within  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
soon  led  to  his  capture,  trial  and  execution,  the  robbery  at  the  Repetto 
Ranch,  in  the  hills  south  of  San  Gabriel  and  a few  miles  east  of  the 
city.  On  the  morning  of  April  15,  1874,  Vasquez  and  four  of  his 
band  raided  the  ranch  home  of  Alexander  Repetto,  a sheep  raiser, 
located  near  the  crest  of  the  hills  just  to  the  west  of  what  is  now  Gar- 
field Avenue  in  Monterey  Park.  His  information  service  had  brought 
in  the  news  that  Repetto  had  lately  sold  a bunch  of  sheep  and  had  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  on  hand. 

Repetto,  tied  to  a tree  and  threatened  with  death,  finally  con- 
vinced the  bandits  that  the  money  was  not  hidden  on  the  place  but 
that  all  that  remained,  about  $500?  was  in  the  Temple  and  Workman 
Bank  in  Los  Angeles.  Knowing  well  the  desperate  man  he  had  to 
deal  with  and  fearing  for  his  life,  he  signed  a check  for  the  $500  and 
his  nephew  was  dispatched  to  Los  Angeles  with  instructions  to  bring 
back  the  cash  without  telling  anyone,  and  soon,  or  he  would  find  his 
Uncle  dead. 

Arriving  at  the  bank  the  boy  insisted  that  he  must  have  the 
money,  and  quickly,  and  the  bank  officials,  keyed  to  the  hair-trigger 
times  and  suspicious  of  the  situation,  immediately  notified  Sheriff 
Rowland.  A posse,  under  Deputy  Sheriff  Johnson,  was  quickly  organ- 
ized and  on  its  way  but  the  boy,  fearful  for  his  Uncle’s  life,  beat 
them  to  the  ranch  by  half  an  hour,  paid  over  the  ransom  which,  it  is 
said,  was  all  in  gold,  and  before  the  posse  reached  the  ranch  the 
bandits  were  well  on  their  way  to  those  mountains  that  had  always 
furnished  them  refuge. 
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The  Escape  Route 

Two  teamsters  for  a Los  Angeles  hardware  firm  had  that 
morning  delivered  to  Devils  Gate  on  the  Arroyo  Seco  a load  of  water 
pipe  for  the  Indiana  Colony  (now  Pasadena)  and  on  their  return  trip 
met  Vasquez  and  his  men  near  Sheep  Corral  Spring  (now  Brookside 
Park).  Well  knowing  that  a Sheriff’s  posse  was  hot  on  his  trail  the 
daring  bandit  took  time  to  relieve  them  of  what  money  they  had 
and  took  from  one  a valuable  watch  which  was  returned  to  him 
after  the  capture. 

Proceeding  on  to  Devils  Gate  the  bandits  found  there  a party  of 
fifteen  prominent  Colony  men  at  work  on  their  water  supply.  Telling 
them  who  he  was,  which  was  probably  not  necessary,  he  went  on  up 
the  canyon  without  molesting  them  and,  turning  up  the  Dark  Canyon 
trail,  hid  his  loot,  or  a part  of  it,  in  an  old  stone  wall  about  half  a mile 
up  this  canyon.  He  was  now  on  familiar  ground,  headed  for  Vasquez 
Canyon  and  the  Big  Tujunga,  on  a trial  which  had  been  his  get-away 
route  many  times  before. 

Sheriff  Johnson  and  his  posse  followed  to  a point  where  the 
trail  crossed  the  old  Soledad  Road  grade  and  as  it  became  dark  both 
pursuers  and  pursued  went  into  camp,  the  posse  at  the  road  grade 
and  Vasquez  and  his  men  at  a grassy  nook  just  below  the  crest  of 
the  divide,  only  a mile  apart.  Vasquez  stated  after  his  capture  that 
several  times  they  could  have  easily  killed  all  in  the  posse,  but  that 
he  restrained  his  men,  telling  them  that  they  would  have  every  man 
in  Southern  California  who  could  shoot  a rifle  on  their  trail. 

With  daylight  the  chase  was  on  again,  the  posse  following  the 
crest  of  the  divide,  but  from  the  reports  it  is  likely  that  they  followed 
the  road  grade  rather  than  the  trail,  anyway  finally  turning  back 
because  they  feared  an  ambush  in  the  rough  country  ahead.  Now  the 
bandits  were  on  a part  of  the  trail  that  was  in  places  very  hazardous 
and  nearing  the  Big  Tujunga,  with  that  big,  open  canyon  floor  and 
good  going  in  plain  sight,  they  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a horse 
over  the  cliff  where  the  trail  skirts  too  closely  the  rim  of  Apollyon 
Gulch. 

The  saddle,  retrieved  at  this  time  or  at  some  later  date,  was 
carried  some  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  accident  and  again  aban- 
doned. In  1883,  nine  years  later,  when  Phil  Begue,  pioneer  settler  of 
the  City  of  Tujunga  was  a boy  of  sixteen,  on  one  of  his  many  hikes 
through  the  area,  found  the  saddle  and  still  in  the  holster  an  old 
revolver  with  the  initials  T V cut  into  the  barrel.  Phil  became  one  of 
the  first  and  best  known  of  the  Rangers  of  the  old  San  Gabriel 
Timberland  Reserve  and  this  gun  one  of  his  treasured  possessions. 
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host  Again  as  Usual 

When  Sheriff  Johnson  and  his  posse  abandoned  the 
chase  on  the  divide  between  Arroyo  Seco  and  Big  Tujunga  he  led 
his  men  as  speedily  as  possible  through  the  La  Canada  Valley  to  the 
mouth  of  Big  Tujunga  Canyon,  hoping  to  block  that  route  of  escape 
before  the  bandits  could  reach  it.  As  no  one  found  in  that  vicinity 
would  admit  having  seen  them  it  was  decided  that  they  must  have 
gone  up  the  canyon,  headed  for  one  of  their  several  hiding  places 
in  that  wilderness  top  country.  So  Johnson  and  his  posse  took  up 
the  trail  until,  after  going  over  twenty  miles,  they  met  some  one 
they  could  trust  who  assured  them  that  Vasquez  definitely  could  not 
have  gone  through. 

All  of  this  time,  while  the  officers  were  getting  farther  off  the 
route,  Vasquez  and  his  party  were  hurrying  west  along  the  foothills 
toward  Fremont  Pass  and  a safe  retreat.  By  a trail  which  the  officers 
had  reported  to  be  impassable  but  with  which  they  seem  to  have  had 
little  difficulty,  they  had  beaten  the  posse  to  the  mouth  of  Big  Tujunga 
and  that  night,  the  16th  of  May,  found  food  and  shelter  with  friends 
in  the  valley. 

Long  before  daylight,  the  morning  of  the  17th,  they  were  on 
their  way,  by  roads  and  trails  with  which  they  were  familiar,  west 
along  and  through  the  foothills  toward  Fremont  Pass.  Avoiding  the 
too  public  Pass,  with  its  Toll  Gate*  and  Stage  Station  at  either  end, 
they  crossed  the  divide  just  to  the  east  by  Grapevine  and  Ellsmere 
canyons  and  were  seen  early  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  headed 
north  near  Lyons  Station  and  it  was  so  reported  to  Sheriff  Rowland. 

They  were  probably  headed  for  Pico  Canyon  where,  in  a little 
settlement  of  Mexicans  and  Indians,  they  would  find  friends  and 
shelter.  From  here  they  could  safely  cross  the  Santa  Susana  Mountains 
to  the  Indian  village  near  Castle  Rock  and  then  across  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  and  Santa  Monica  Mountains  where  they  finally,  after 
a leisurely  three  weeks  trip,  reached  the  ranch  of  Greek  George,  near 
the  mouth  of  Laurel  Canyon.  This  was  their  probable  route  and  the 
very  good  reason  why  the  officers  lost  all  trace  of  them. 

Many  Friends  and  Lookouts 

There  were  many  in  the  outlying  areas  of  Los  Angeles 
County  whom  he  had  befriended  in  one  way  or  another,  some  who 
were,  or  had  been,  members  of  his  band;  some  who  dared  not  give 
him  any  but  the  best  information  they  knew  because  the  officers  of 
the  law  were  unable  to  furnish  them  protection. 

The  old  stage  road  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  north  went  through 
Cahuenga  Pass,  passed  near  the  San  Fernando  Mission,  through  the 

•See  page  140  this  issue. 
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canyon  which  is  now  the  site  of  the  San  Fernando  Reservoirs  and 
crossed  the  mountains  by  Fremont  Pass.  At  Lyons  Station,  just  north 
of  the  Pass,  Vasquez  sometimes  attended  the  dances  and  with  no 
lack  of  partners,  as  there  was  always  competition  among  the  ladies 
because,  as  they  said,  he  was  a wonderful  dancer  and  always  a gentle- 
man. Then  there  was  Sala’s  Station,  just  south  of  the  Pass,  in  the 
present  site  of  the  Upper  Reservoir,  where  it  is  said  he  sometimes 
spent  the  night. 

Lopez  Station  and  its  popular  hosts  Geronimo  and  Catalina  Lopez 
are  often  mentioned  in  the  stories  of  those  times  and  Vasquez  some- 
times stopped  there  for  a meal.  This  Station  was  about  a mile  north 
of  the  Mission  on  ground  now  covered  by  the  water  of  the  Lower 
Reservoir.  Here  Geronimo  Lopez  had  purchased  about  twenty  acres 
of  land,  had  improved  it  with  orchard  and  vineyard  and  a large 
adobe  home  which  soon  became  Lopez  Station  to  accommodate  those 
who  rode  the  stage  lines  and  other  travelers  between  Los  Angeles 
and  the  north.  Soft  beds  and  excellent  food  soon  made  this  a popular 
place  and  many  prominent  travelers  of  those  days  were  proud  to  say 
“I  stopped  last  night  with  Lopez.” 

Even  at  the  Hacienda  of  General  Andres  Pico,  next  to  the 
Mission  San  Fernando,  Vasquez  was  welcomed  at  times,  and  there 
is  a story.  In  the  spring  of  1874  Charles  Maclay  and  George  K.  Porter 
purchased  the  north  half  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  and  some  of  the 
adjoining  hill  country,  56,000  acres  in  all,  for  about  $96,000.  Overtaken 
by  darkness  one  evening  in  April  and  being  near  the  Mission,  they 
stopped  for  the  night  at  the  Pico  home  where  they  were  quartered 
in  a large  room  with  one  remaining  vacant  bed.  After  they  had 
retired  another  traveler  was  brought  in  for  this  bed,  but  come  day- 
light the  next  morning  he  had  already  gone.  Curious  to  learn  the 
identity  of  their  fellow  lodger  they  asked  General  Pico. 

“Why,  that  was  Tiburcio  Vasquez,”  he  replied. 

“Vasquez  the  bandit?”  they  questioned. 

“Si,  Senors,  he  whom  you  call  the  bandit.” 

“Do  you  extend  the  hospitality  of  your  house  to  such  as  he?” 
“Si,  Senors,  for  he  is  my  friend.  He  has  many  times  protected 
me  and  my  property  from  those  who  are  worse,  much  worse.  He  has 
promised  that  no  harm  shall  come  to  the  valley  from  he  or  his  band, 
and  no  harm  has  come,  Senors.” 

Then  there  was  Jim  Heffner  at  Elizabeth  Lake,  Geronimo  Lopez 
at  San  Fernando,  Pedro  Ybarra  in  the  Big  Tujunga  Canyon  and 
many  others  whom  Vasquez  had  befriended  or  protected  in  some 
time  of  trouble.  It  would  have  been  hardly  safe  to  refuse  him  informa- 
tion, under  the  circumstances  and  in  those  times,  or  to  tell  him  any- 
thing but  the  best  they  knew. 
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The  hast  Days 

And  now  we  come  to  the  last  days  of  this  outlaw  who  had 
terrorized  the  southern  half  of  California  for  twenty-three  years  and 
claimed,  it  may  well  be  truthfully,  that  he  had  never  killed  anyone. 
The  ability  of  the  bandits  to  go  and  do  as  they  pleased  and  the 
apparent  inability  of  the  law  to  protect  was  seriously  effecting  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  Los  Angeles  area.  The  news  had 
gone  forth  throughout  the  Nation  that  life  and  property  were  not 
safe  from  them,  even  within  the  city. 

The  press  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  was  warning  that  the 
bandits  could,  and  likely  would,  raid  the  city  itself  unless  desperate 
measures  were  taken  to  discourage  them.  The  officers  were  taking 
desperate  measures  but  reports  were  so  wild,  conflicting  and  incorrect 
that  they  could  not  tell  who  or  which  to  believe  and  they  were  well 
aware  that  every  move  of  the  Sheriff  or  any  of  his  principle  Deputies 
was  immediately  relayed  to  Vasquez. 

So  when  it  was  reported  to  Sheriff  Rowland  that  Vasquez  was 
living  at  or  near  the  adobe  home  of  Greek  George,  on  Rancho 
LaBrea,  he  made  no  move  for  several  days,  while  instructions  were 
going  out  to  a few  carefully  selected  individuals  to  accidentally  meet 
at  a certain  place  at  a certain  time. 

The  Gree\  George  Ranch 

In  those  days  all  of  the  high  ground  south  of  the  hills  and 
west  to  the  Pacific  was  comparatively  open  country,  with  here  and 
there  clusters  of  trees  about  some  spring  or  along  a little  water  course. 
In  a very  few  places,  where  there  was  natural  water,  there  were  crude 
habitations.  All  of  the  low,  flat  lands  to  the  Baldwin  Hills  and  west 
to  Venice  and  Playa  del  Rey  were  covered  with  swamp  or  willow 
woods.  The  Greek  George  home,  partly  built  of  adobe  and  part  of 
rough  boards,  stood  on  a natural  terrace,  near  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
at  about  the  present  intersection  of  Kings  Road  and  Fountain  Avenue. 
A short  distance  back  of  the  house  and  between  it  and  the  hills  there 
was  a little  used  road  leading  from  the  San  Vicente  on  the  west, 
across  the  Rancho  La  Brea  and  into  the  city,  then  centered  about  the 
Plaza  ten  miles  to  the  east. 

In  front  and  a short  distance  from  the  house  was  a spring  which 
furnished  their  water  and  growing  around  the  spring  a thick  grove 
of  willows  in  which  the  bandits  had  tethered  their  horses,  partly 
hidden,  and  no  doubt  where  they  slept  also,  being  safer  than  in  the 
house.  Through  the  canyons  and  over  the  hills  to  the  north  there 
were  trails,  known  to  few  except  the  natives,  which  furnished  safe 
access  to  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 
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The  Trap  Is  Sprung 

At  one  thirty  on  the  morning  of  May  15,  1874,  Sheriff 
Rowland’s  specially  chosen  posse  was  gathering  at  the  Jones  Corral  on 
Spring  Street  and  proved  to  be  Under  Sheriff  Albert  Johnson,  in 
command,  Major  H.  M.  Mitchell,  W.  E.  Rogers,  J.  S.  Bryant,  Emil 
Harris,  B.  F.  Hartley,  D.  K.  Smith  and  George  A.  Beers,  special  corre- 
spondent of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Soon  they  were  in  the  saddle 
and  on  their  way,  following  a route  along  the  hills  to  Nichols  Canyon 
and  a little  up  the  canyon  to  a Bee  Ranch  belonging  to  Mitchell, 
where  they  arrived  about  4 a.m.  in  a fog  so  thick  that  visibility  was 
practically  zero. 

From  a ridge  on  the  west,  as  the  fog  cleared,  they  had  a clear 
view  of  the  Greek  George  place  and,  near  the  spring,  could  see  two 
gray  horses,  one  of  which  they  were  quite  certain  was  the  speedy  gray 
on  which  Vasquez  had  made  previous  escapes.  A horseman  was  seen 
to  leave  the  house  and  Mitchell  and  Smith  were  detailed  to  follow 
him,  but  the  two  grays  still  remained  and  it  seemed  almost  a certainty 
that  Vasquez  and  one  of  his  band  were  there,  possibly  more  of  them 
hidden  near  by. 

While  planning  the  attack,  and  as  they  were  about  ready  to  start, 
two  Mexicans  with  an  empty  wood-wagon  drove  into  the  canyon 
from  the  direction  of  Greek  George’s.  The  deep,  high  sided  wagon 
box  was  ideal  for  their  purpose  and  the  driver  and  his  outfit  were 
familiar  figures  on  the  road,  so  threatening  the  two  with  death  at  the 
first  false  move,  the  six  climbed  in,  lay  down  on  the  floor,  and  ordered 
them  to  drive  back  on  the  road  passing  in  back  of  the  house. 

On  reaching  it  they  jumped  out  and  surrounded  the  place  with- 
out an  alarm  being  raised,  burst  in  the  door  and  found  Vasquez  at 
breakfast.  Attempting  to  escape  he  jumped  through  the  kitchen 
window  and  ran  for  his  horse  but  was  stopped  before  reaching  it  by 
a rifle  ball  through  his  shoulder  and  a charge  of  buckshot.  Wounded 
in  many  places  and  thought  to  be  dying,  he  was  loaded  into  a wagon 
borrowed  from  the  nearest  ranch  and  with  the  other  bandit,  a young 
Mexican  who  had  lately  joined  the  band,  was  taken  into  the  city. 

It  was  found  that  he  was  not  in  a serious  condition  for  all  of  his 
many  wounds  and  in  due  time  he  was  returned  to  Monterey  County 
where  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  hanged  at  San  Jose  on  March  19, 
1875.  And  the  Judge  who  sentenced  him  to  death  stated  that  he  did 
not  believe  him  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  to  be  hanged.* 

*The  Judge’s  sentence  delivered  in  no  uncertain  terms  hardly  bears  out  this  last 
statement — Editor. 
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Compiled  by 

MARCO  R.  NEWMARK 
PART  II 

1873-1877 

Section  22  lists  various  acts  which  shall  be  deemed  nuisances. 
Among  its  provisions  is  one  specifying  that  “no  person  shall  keep  a 
disorderly  house,  or  suffer  any  riotous  or  disorderly  conduct  in  his 
house,  or  yard  connected  with  such  house,  or  be  guilty  of  any  riotous 
conduct  in  any  house,  street  or  place,  whereby  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  city  may  be  disturbed.”  Approved  May  25,  1874. 

Section  24.  “No  person  or  persons  shall  discharge  or  set  off  within 
the  fire  limits,  any  rocket,  squib  [a  pipe  or  tube  filled  with  powder], 
cracker,  torpedo  or  other  fireworks  containing  combustible  material.” 
However,  it  is  left  to  the  Marshal  to  permit  such  display  on  a national 
holiday  or  fete  day;  and  specifically  exempted  are  military  displays, 
funerals  and  religious  ceremonies.  The  last  two  exceptions  were  made 
in  favor  of  certain  traditional  customs.  Easter  and  Corpus  Christi  day, 
in  early  times,  were  greeted  with  the  firing  of  a cannon.  This  recalls 
that  on  December  8,  1822,  when  the  Plaza  Church  was  dedicated, 
“cannon  boomed  and  salvos  of  musketry  intoned  the  services.”  The 
exception  in  the  case  of  funerals  was  no  doubt  in  good  neighborly 
regard  for  the  Chinese  superstition  which  prescribed  that  during  the 
conveyance  of  a departed  Celestial  to  his  last  resting  place,  firecrackers 
should  be  exploded  for  the  highly  laudable  purpose  of  frightening 
the  devil  away. 

Section  44  reaffirms  an  ordinance  passed  on  April  3,  1872,  which 
changed  the  street  hitherto  known  as  Jail  Street  to  Franklin  Street. 

Section  25  supplements  a previous  ordinance.  It  provides  that 
“boys  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age  should  not  be  in  the  streets  after 
9 p.m.,  unless  in  discharge  of  legitimate  duties  or  going  from  some 
particular  and  proper  place  to  some  other  particular  and  proper  place, 
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and  in  company  with  some  older  and  orderly  person.”  The  omission 
of  mention  of  girls  in  this  juvenile  curfew  law  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  girls  were  so  meticulously  guarded  and  chaperoned  by  their 
elders  that  the  idea  of  legally  restricting  their  comings  and  goings  did 
not  occur  to  the  lawmakers. 

Section  27.  “No  person  or  persons  shall  throw  any  earth  or  filthy 
matter  in  the  canals  or  acequias  ( zanjas ) of  the  city.  Neither  shall  any 
person  or  persons  bathe  or  wash  clothes,  horses  or  other  animals  in  the 
acequias  of  the  city.” 

Section  30.  “No  person  or  persons  shall  take  water  from  any  of 
the  zanjas  except  as  approved  by  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council, 
regulating  the  use  of  water  within  the  city  for  irrigation  and  domestic 
purposes.”  These  zanjas  connected  with  a zanja  madre  [mother  ditch] 
which  received  its  supply  from  the  Los  Angeles  River;  and  thus  was 
the  water  distributed.  Parts  of  these  regulations  were  frequently  dis- 
obeyed. Citizens  often  stole  water  from  the  zanjas,  and  many  native 
women  washed  clothes  in  them.  They  dipped  the  apparel  in  the  water 
and  after  applying  to  it  the  chilicothe  [wild  cucumber],  which  had 
saporaceous  qualities,  rubbed  it  on  stones,  a laundering  technique  still 
in  use  in  parts  of  Mexico,  except  that  soap  is  now  used  as  the 
cleansing  agent. 

Soap  was  made  here  commercially  as  early  as  the  fifties  by  Arthur 
McKenzie  Dodson;  and  in  1874,  John  Forthman  bought  an  interest  in 
a little  soap  factory  owned  by  C.  W.  Gibson,  the  beginning  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Soap  Company.  Many  families  also  made  their  own  soap. 
Custom  bound  women,  however,  long  clung  to  the  ancient  method. 

Section  31.  “No  person  or  persons  shall  throw  into  the  streets  any 
bottles,  glass,  crockery,  nails  or  other  substance  whereby  horses,  mules 
or  cattle  may  be  injured.”  Horses  and  mules  at  that  time  furnished  the 
means  of  transportation  and  cattle  were  the  basis  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia economy.  It  was  therefore  a vital  necessity  to  protect  them  by 
every  possible  legal  means. 

Section  34  supplemented  an  ordinance  of  July  3,  1844.  It  required, 
“in  addition  to  private  houses,  inns  and  stores  that  lights  be  hung  in 
front  of  every  hotel,  bar-room  or  public  house  of  every  kind,  during 
the  first  two  and  one  half  hours  of  every  night.”  It  may  be  added 
that  it  was  usual  for  people  abroad  at  night  to  carry  a lantern,  which 
was  very  advisable  in  those  days  of  rough  streets  and  frequent  crime. 

Until  1853,  the  only  illumination  was  provided  by  candles  and 
candle  lanterns.  In  that  year  camphine,  somewhat  more  effective,  was 
imported.  The  next  improvement  was  the  introduction  of  coal  oil 
lamps.  All  these  devices  lighted  very  limited  areas,  a situation 
materially  bettered  in  1882,  when  William  H.  Perry  organized  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Gas  Company;  and  later  the  same  year,  T.  H. 
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Howland  introduced  the  electric  light  mast.  At  the  top  of  these  masts, 
some  hundred  fifty  feet  in  height,  was  a lantern  inclosing  two  cylinders 
of  carbon  placed  end  to  end.  Supplied  by  an  electric  current  from  a 
power  house  at  Banning  and  Jackson  Streets,  the  carbons  became 
incandescent  and  illuminated  a considerable  part  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  carbons  required  periodic  changing.  This  was  accomplished 
by  a man  working  from  a little  platform  about  half  way  up  the  mast, 
who  pulled  down  the  apparatus  by  a cord  and  installed  new  carbons. 

The  importance  of  this  new  system  of  illumination  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  when  Ozro  W.  Childs,  except  for  a portion  which 
he  reserved  for  his  home,  garden  and  orchard,  placed  on  the  market 
his  property  bounded  by  Main,  Hill,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets, 
he  stated  in  an  announcement  in  the  Herald  of  November  28,  1884, 
as  a special  inducement,  that  six  electric  light  masts  would  be  erected 
on  the  tract  immediately.  We  do  not  know  just  when  Edison’s  incan- 
descent lamp  made  its  debut  in  Los  Angeles,  but  it  was  evidently  not 
prior  to  March  2,  1880,  some  months  after  its  invention,  for  on  that 
date  a young  lady  of  the  city  wrote  to  the  Express  to  inquire  “if  it 
will  turn  low  and  burn  so  that  you  can  j-u-s-t  b-a-r-e-l-y  see  it?” 

Section  35  prohibits  all  persons  from  drawing  any  species  of  fire 
arms,  sword,  sword-cane,  knife  or  dirk  upon  the  person  of  another 
except  in  self-defense. 

Section  36  made  it  illegal,  except  for  peace  officers,  and  persons 
actually  traveling,  and  immediately  passing  through  the  city,  to  carry 
any  dirk,  pistol,  sword  in  a cane,  sling  shot,  or  other  dangerous  weapon. 

An  act  of  January  4,  1832,  forbidding  the  carrying  of  arms  has 
been  mentioned,  but  it  was  contrary  to  public  opinion  and  had  never 
been  successfully  enforced.  A few  examples  will  illustrate  the  com- 
placency with  which  the  carrying  of  arms  was  regarded  in  early  days. 
At  the  marriage  of  my  parents  in  1858,  the  men  deposited  their  pistols 
and  knives  and  the  women  their  babies,  in  the  same  rooms! 

Again,  the  Herald  of  July  21,  1904,  in  a reminiscent  article,  related 
that  Gabe  Allen  was  wont  to  ride  his  horse  into  the  Bella  Union  Bar; 
picked  his  teeth  with  a large  jack  knife  and  carried  an  extra  six  shooter 
in  one  of  his  boots. 

In  the  Herald  of  August  21  of  the  same  year,  is  an  account  of  a 
dinner  given  in  1872  by  Major  Ben  C.  Truman,  “a  gastronome  famous 
from  Paris  to  Paraguay”,  at  French  Louis’  in  honor  of  Gabe.  One  of 
the  guests,  Albert  Johnson,  was  assigned  the  important  function  of 
summoning  the  waiter  after  each  course.  The  soup  was  served  without 
incident,  but  by  the  time  the  fish  was  brought  in,  the  bountifully 
supplied  wine  and  whiskey  had  begun  to  exert  their  influence,  at  least 
on  the  bibulous  guest  of  honor.  For  some  reason,  Gabe  was  served  a 
smaller  portion  of  the  fish  than  the  other  participants  and  so  had 
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gulped  his  down  before  the  others  had  disposed  of  theirs.  When 
Johnson  rang  the  bell  for  the  third  course,  Mr.  Allen  pointed  his 
gun  at  him  and  shouted,  “Hold  up  there,  Johnson!  I’ve  got  tired  of 
your  old  alarm  clock.  I’m  mighty  hungry.  I want  you  to  know  I 
don’t  want  any  more  of  your  damned  samples.  Bring  on  the  grub.” 

When  Allen  was  sober,  which  was  not  too  often,  he  was  a good 
citizen,  but  when  he  was  drunk  he  went  haywire,  as  we  put  it  today. 
During  one  of  his  sprees  in  1858,  Sheriff  William  C.  Gettman  saw 
him  staggering  down  the  street  and  knowing  his  propensities  decided 
to  follow  him.  Gabe,  arriving  in  front  of  a building,  suddenly  drew 
his  pistol  and  aimed  it  at  a carpenter  working  on  the  roof.  Gettman, 
close  at  his  heels,  knocked  him  down,  whereupon  he  coolly  remarked, 
“Billy,  you’ve  got  me!”  and  offered  the  reasonable  excuse  that  he  had 
merely  wanted  to  test  his  aim.  Thus  the  incident  closed  and  “Billy” 
and  Gabe  peacefully  went  their  separate  ways. 

For  those  who  like  a happy  ending  be  it  said  that — probably 
just  after  the  Truman  dinner — our  friend  married  a worthy  Mexican 
lady  who  exorcised  his  evil  spirit  and  he  became  a sober  and  highly 
respected  member  of  the  community,  and,  in  1876,  even  served  as  a 
County  Supervisor. 

Section  71.  “There  shall  be  an  Overseer  of  Water  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Mayor.” 

Section  72.  “The  irrigation  of  lands  shall  commence  from  the  first 
day  of  each  year  and  shall  continue  to  the  thirty-first  of  December 
thereafter.” 

Section  73.  “It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Overseer  to  assist  in  and 
direct  the  repairs  and  work  upon  the  main  canal  [zanja\  and  branches; 
to  supervise  the  same,  and  to  take  care  to  prevent  all  obstructions 
interfering  with  the  free  passage  of  the  water  therein;  to  keep  a book 
in  which  the  names  of  all  persons  having  purchased  water  shall  be 
kept;  setting  forth  the  number  of  days,  nights  or  hours,  and  on  which 
water  ditch;  to  grant  punctually  to  the  cultivators  the  water  set  apart 
for  them,  and  to  take  care  that  no  one  disturb  them  in  the  free  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  water  due  them. 

“The  fourth  and  fifth  duties  of  the  Overseer  provide  for  a highly 
detailed  system  of  permits  for  the  use  of  water.”  Approved  August 
30,  1872. 

Citizens  paid  for  water  at  the  following  rates:  For  one  day, 
$1.50;  for  one  night,  $1.00;  for  one  half  day,  $1.00;  for  one  hour,  25 
cents.  It  was  specified  that  a day’s  water  was  from  sunrise  to  sunset; 
a night’s  from  sunset  to  sunrise;  a half  day’s  from  sunrise  to  12  m. 
or  from  12  m.  to  sunset,  and  an  hour’s  from  sunset  till  one  hour 
thereafter. 

The  zanjas  were  used  to  supply  water  for  irrigation.  In  early  times, 
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except  for  those  who  stole  water  from  them,  domestic  needs  were 
supplied  by  carriers,  who  obtained  their  merchandise  from  the  Los 
Angeles  River  and  peddled  it  around  town  in  wagons  from  barrels. 
One  of  the  best  knowrn  of  these  carriers  was  Bill  the  Waterman,  who 
was  operating  in  1854,  his  charge  being  fifty  cents  a week  for  a bucket 
a day,  extra  requirements  being  met  on  the  same  basis. 

Bill  evidently  had  a competitor  whose  name  is  not  recorded  in  the 
histories,  for  in  the  Los  Angeles  Star  of  July  25,  1853,  appeared  the 
following  advertisement : 

Agua ! Agua ! 

M.  Hickey  offers  water  to  his  neighbors  at 
moderate  prices.  Orders  can  be  left  at  the  Hotel 
Americano.  A horse  and  wagon  will  always  be 
punctual  to  the  hour  for  those  who  order. 

The  decline  in  peddling  began  in  1857,  when  Judge  William  G. 
Dryden,  with  an  associate  named  McFadden,  was  granted  a franchise 
to  obtain  water  from  a spring  near  the  site  later  selected  for  the  San 
Fernando  Street  Railroad  station,  convey  it  by  a zanja  to  a brick  tank 
at  the  Plaza,  20  x 30  feet  in  size  and  fifteen  feet  high,  and  thence 
distribute  it  by  wooden  pipes  to  the  consumer.  The  ordinance  granting 
this  franchise  was  repealed  on  June  23,  1870. 

The  modern  era  began  when  the  Los  Angeles  Water  Company 
was  organized  under  a contract  dated  July  20,  1868.  By  its  terms,  the 
city  was  to  take  over  the  system  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  years;  but 
in  1898,  the  city  disagreed  with  the  company  concerning  the  value  of 
the  system.  This  difference  led  to  a long  drawn  out  battle  in  court 
and  it  was  not  until  1902  that  the  city  took  possession. 

We  are  not  informed  as  to  when  zanjas  were  finally  abandoned; 
but  we  do  know  that  the  Figueroa  Street  zanja  was  in  use  as  late 
as  1901. 

Section  80.  “The  running  at  large  of  any  horses,  jacks,  jennies, 
horned  cattle,  sheep,  goats  or  hogs  within  the  city  limits  upon  any  of 
the  streets,  alleys,  unenclosed  lots  or  on  the  river  bed  within  such 
limits,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a nuisance.” 

Sections  135  to  196  provide  in  great  detail  for  the  assessing  and 
taxing  of  real  and  personal  property  and  for  the  sale  of  property  on 
which  taxes  are  delinquent;  and  it  is  also  provided  that  the  Mayor  and 
City  Council  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Equalization.  The  City  tax 
department  came  to  an  end  when  the  city  and  county  tax  departments 
were  combined  in  1917. 

Section  215  specifies  that  in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  “the  Mayor 
can  emprison  the  offender  until  he  pays  the  fine  and  costs,  and  that 
if  they  are  not  paid  within  twelve  hours  after  emprisonment,  the 
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court  may  order  the  offender  to  work  on  the  chain  gang  for  the 
residue  of  the  term  of  emprisonment.” 

Sections  235-239  provide  “for  a fire  department  to  consist  of  not 
more  than  three  steam  fire  engines,  each  to  have  a President,  a Vice- 
president,  a Secretary,  a Treasurer,  a Foreman,  a first  and  second 
Assistant  Foreman,  an  Engineer,  one  Driver,  one  Fireman,  eight 
Hosemen,  eight  Axemen,  two  hook  and  ladder  companies,  three  hose 
companies,  one  steam  fire  engine,  one  hose  reel  with  one  thousand 
feet  of  hose,  and  not  more  than  three  horses. 

“Each  hook  and  ladder  company  was  to  have  one  truck  with 
hooks  and  ladders,  and  the  necessary  and  proper  appurtenances,  and 
not  more  than  three  horses.”  Approved  December  9,  1871. 

The  first  city  paid  fire  Department  was  not  organized  until  1886, 
Walter  S.  Moore  being  the  Chief  and  Jacob  Kuhrts,  H.  Sinsabaugh 
and  Mayor  Edward  F.  Spence  the  Commissioners.  The  enabling  ordi- 
nance provided  that  the  city  take  over  the  equipment  of  the  volunteer 
companies  then  existing.  It  therefore  seems  safe  to  assume  that  in 
sections  235-239  the  city  merely  prescribed  the  administration  set  up 
for  these  volunteer  companies  and  supplied  them  with  an  additional 
complement  of  equipment,  an  assumption  with  which  Harold  H. 
Story,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners,  agrees. 

In  the  very  early  days,  when  practically  all  the  houses  were  adobes, 
there  were  few  fires.  When  one  did  occur,  the  alarm  being  the  firing 
of  guns,  a bucket  brigade  was  organized.  A chain  of  men  formed  a 
relay  from  the  nearest  zanja  and  along  this  chain  buckets  were  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  to  the  blaze,  this  procedure  continuing  until  the 
flames  were  extinguished. 

In  1873,  after  the  founding  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Water  Com- 
pany and  the  installation  of  hydrants,  thirty-eight  citizens  founded  a 
fire  company  which  they  appropriately  named  the  Thirty-Eights.  They 
had  a cart,  equipped  with  hose,  for  which  the  members  furnished  the 
motive  power  and  which  because  of  the  jolting  as  they  dragged  it 
along  the  rough  streets,  was  called  the  Jumper. 

In  1874,  a rival  company,  Confidence  Engine  Number  Two,  made 
its  appearance.  It  obtained  a fire  engine  called  the  “Amoskeag.”  This 
engine  had  been  acquired  by  the  city  in  1872;  and  an  item  of  June  23 
states  that  “the  new  fire  engine  marks  a new  era  in  the  history  of  our 
city,  accompanying,  as  it  does,  the  change  from  the  era  of  the  adobes 
to  brick  stores  and  pretentious  dwellings.”  It  was  a triumph  of  fire 
fighting  apparatus,  as  the  following  contemporaneous  journalistic 
comment  testifies,  “Having  been  connected  with  the  hydrant  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Commercial  Streets,  the  match  was  applied  to  the 
kindling  and  in  exactly  ten  minutes  afterwards,  she  had  a sufficient 
head  of  steam  to  throw  a stream  of  water  to  the  top  of  the  flagstaff 
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on  Temple  Block.”  For  some  unrecorded  reason,  the  authorities 
engaged  in  a dispute  about  the  Amoskeag  and  it  was  not  placed  in 
service  until  it  was  turned  over  to  the  second  fire  company  two  years 
after  the  above  remarkable  performance. 

Sections  249-253  established  the  office  of  Health  Officer,  prescribed 
that  he  must  be  a resident  practicing  physician,  and  set  forth  his  duties, 
viz.:  “to  cause  all  public  streets,  private  lanes  and  alleys,  houses,  lots 
and  premises  within  the  city  limits  to  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  all 
filth  and  garbage  in  any  way  calculated  to  engender  miasma  or  disease, 
and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  disinfected,  so  as  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction, outbreak  or  spread  of  any  disease,  whether  contagious  or 
otherwise.”  Approved  July  17,  1873.  The  first  Health  Officer,  appointed 
on  July  24,  1873,  was  Kenneth  D.  Wise. 

It  was  further  ordained  that  a parcel  of  land  be  set  aside  to  be 
used  as  a burial  ground  for  the  refuse  and  carcasses  of  animals  dying 
in  the  streets;  and  that  the  owners  either  bury  such  animals  on  their 
own  premises  at  least  three  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  or 
haul  them  to  the  place  above  described  and  bury  them  thereon  at  least 
four  feet  beneath  the  surface.  That  this  regulation  was  not  always 
obeyed  is  evidenced  by  the  following  plaintive  appeal  in  the  Express 
of  February  8,  1877:  “Is  there  no  one  to  attend  to  the  removal  of  dead 
animals  from  the  public  streets  ? A dead  cat  has  been  lying  in  Marches- 
sault  Street  for  the  last  ten  days,  smelling  delicious.  Also,  a large  dead 
dog  at  the  switch  junction  of  Alameda  and  Arroyo  Seco  Streets.  Take 
them  away — Please  do  it  now.” 

Section  254  accepts  a donation  of  a strip  of  land  fifty  feet  wide, 
made  by  Manuel  Requena  in  a deed,  dated  March  28,  1870,  to  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a new  street  from 
First  to  Commercial,  between  Los  Angeles  and  Alameda,  to  be  known 
as  Wilmington  Street. 

An  ordinance  passed  February  26,  1874,  changes  Grasshopper 
Street,  formerly  Calle  de  Chapules  (grasshoppers)  to  Pearl  (now 
Figueroa),  and  Bull  Street,  originally  Calle  de  Toro  (bull),  to 
Castelar,  and  Wasp  Street  to  Yale. 

In  the  revised  code  of  1873-1877  are  a number  of  ordinances  and 
regulations  recorded  under  the  heading  “Appendix.”  One  of  these 
is  entitled:  “Rules  of  Police  Department.”  By  its  terms,  the  Marshal  is 
declared  to  be  the  Chief  of  Police.  The  last  City  Marshal  was  Juan  J. 
Carillo,  who  held  office  in  1875  and  1876.  The  first  Chief  of  Police 
(1877)  was  J.  F.  Gerkins,  a saloon  keeper. 

The  appendix  deals  with  certain  obligations  of  police  officers: 
“They  shall  not  sit  down  or  enter  any  house  to  exceed  five  minutes 
at  any  one  time,  and  shall  examine  the  yards  and  corrals  on  their  beats 
once  a week  and  see  that  they  are  kept  in  a clean  and  healthy  condition. 
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“They  are  prohibited  from  lending  money  to  prisoners,  on  deposit 
of  any  articles  in  their  possession,  or  from  purchasing  the  property  of 
any  prisoners  while  they  are  under  arrest. 

“They  shall  not  be  allowed  to  leave  their  beats  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  balls,  places  of  amusement,  etc.,  without  the  permission  of 
the  Chief  of  Police. 

“They  are  to  be  civil  and  respectful  to  the  public  and  upon  all 
occasions  perform  their  duties  with  good  temper,  discretion  and 
firmness.” 

In  a revision  of  the  city  charter,  approved  April  i,  1876,  provision 
was  made  for  a free  public  library;  a special  tax  to  support  it,  and  a 
Board  of  Trustees  to  consist  of  the  Mayor  and  three  members  of  the 
Council  to  govern  it.  An  attempt  to  found  a voluntary  public  library 
had  been  made  in  1859,  but  lack  of  support  compelled  its  abandon- 
ment. More  successful  was  a second  voluntary  move  for  the  same 
purpose  in  1872.  The  library  established  at  this  time  continued  until 
it  was  taken  over  by  the  city,  in  accordance  with  the  revised  charter 
of  1876. 

By  a resolution  approved  January  4,  1876,  Eternity  Street  was 
changed  to  Buena  Vista  Street. 

An  ordinance  passed  on  January  n,  1877,  indicates  that  an  advance 
had  been  made  in  the  study  of  small-pox,  for  among  its  provisions  is 
one  exempting  persons  who  had  been  successfully  vaccinated  within 
seven  years  from  the  mandatory  vaccination  requirements.  This 
reference  recalls  the  occasional  gatherings  of  an  earlier  day,  dubbed 
“vaccination  parties.” 

I was  a participant  in  one  of  these  medical-social  affairs  in  the 
eighteen-eighties.  My  aunt,  Mrs.  Maurice  Kremer,  assembled  a number 
of  children  at  her  home,  successively  bared  their  arms,  scraped  them 
with  a piece  of  broken  glass,  administered  the  vaccine  and  bandaged 
them;  and  although  this  amateur  technique  hardly  complied  with 
the  procedure  of  modern  science,  the  vaccinations  “took”  without 
untoward  result  except  for  the  extreme  itching  which  tortured  us  for 
several  days  thereafter. 

An  ordinance,  passed  on  February  23,  1877,  “prohibits  playing  of 
faro,  monte,  roulette,  basquinette,  rouge  et  noir,  rondo  or  any  banking 
game  played  with  cards,  dice  or  any  other  representatives  of  value.” 
It  also  prohibits  attendance  at  such  games  except  officers  of  the  law. 
This  law  could  not  be  enforced.  Well  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
Chinese  lottery  joints  ran  wide  open,  and  a number  of  Angelenos 
earned  their  bread  conducting  poker  games.  One  of  this  gentry  was 
flourishing  in  the  eighteen  nineties.  He  was  known  as  “Poker  Davis” 
and  achieved  somewhat  more  than  local  distinction  by  his  well- 
publicized  punning  boast,  “I  do  the  best  I can.” 
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A resolution  of  May  5,  1877  provided  “for  the  sprinkling  of  the 
streets,  except  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Health  such 
sprinkling  was  not  necessary.” 

A resolution  of  March  28,  1877,  provided  for  the  extension  of 
Los  Angeles  Street  to  Alameda.  At  that  time,  Los  Angeles  Street 
ended  at  an  adobe  owned,  but  not  inhabited,  by  Don  Antonio  F. 
Coronel,  who  had  inherited  it  from  his  father,  Don  Ygnacio  Coronel, 
the  early  school  teacher.  This  structure,  forty  feet  in  length,  extended 
east  and  west.  To  its  east  was  a short  alley  called  “Calle  de  los  Negros 
more  popularly  but  less  euphoniously  and,  as  will  appear,  incorrectly 
known  as  “Nigger  Alley.”  This  move  of  the  Council  required  the 
widening  of  Los  Angeles  Street  and  the  razing  of  part  of  the  Coronel 
adobe.  (The  remaining  part  was  torn  down  in  1881,  as  were  also  a 
number  of  other  adobes  likewise  untenanted.)  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1888,  that  the  extension  of  Los  Angeles  Street  was  opened  for 
public  use. 

Before  American  occupation,  a number  of  aristocrats  lived  in 
the  neighborhood,  but  thereafter  it  became  a red  light  district.  Drink- 
ing, gambling,  and  prostitution  ran  riot  and  murder  was  of  common 
occurrence;  and  it  was  here  that  the  Chinese  Massacre  of  1871  had 
its  beginning. 

Regarding  several  theories  accounting  for  the  naming  of  Calle  de 
los  Negros,  the  following  circumstantial  account  gleaned  from  the 
Express  of  March  24,  1877,  is  probably  correct.  According  to  this  story, 
the  street,  until  1832,  had  no  name.  One  morning,  in  that  year,  its 
denizens  found  at  each  end  a placard  bearing  the  legend  “Calle  de  los 
Negros At  that  time,  so  it  was  related,  the  native  Californians 
interpreted  negro  to  mean  any  person  of  very  dark  complexion,  of 
whatever  racial  origin,  and  often  used  the  term  in  a contemptuous 
sense.  When  the  dwellers  in  the  street  found  the  placard,  they  made  an 
investigation  to  discover  the  authorship.  They  traced  it  to  Don  Jose 
Antonio  Carrillo  and  promptly  had  him  cited  before  the  Alcalde.  The 
explanation  he  offered  was  that  he  had  so  named  the  street  because 
the  people  owning  property  and  living  there  were  of  dark  complexion. 
The  complaint  was  thereupon  dismissed  and  Calle  de  los  Negros  was 
henceforth  accepted  as  the  name. 

An  ordinance  published  on  September  20,  1877,  ordered  “all 
dance  houses  and  rooms,  tenements,  sheds,  arbors  and  booths  where 
clog  dancing  and  singing  were  carried  on  to  close  at  twelve  midnight.” 

A resolution  published  on  November  25,  1877,  changed  the  name 
of  Lovers  Lane,  as  it  appears  on  a map  of  1876,  to  Date  Street. 
Historians  differ  as  to  whether  this  willow-bordered,  dusty  lane  was 
renamed  Date  or  Macy  Street.  The  above  resolution  would  seem  to 
settle  this  important  question. 
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1878-1883 

Ordinance  2.  “All  persons  are  prohibited  from  selling  horses, 
mules,  hogs,  jacks,  jennies,  or  other  livestock,  or  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, of  any  description,  at  auction,  in  any  of  the  public  streets  or 
on  any  of  the  sidewalks  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.”  Approved 
January  24,  1879. 

Old  Los  Angeles  boasted  a number  of  talented  auctioneers.  Among 
them  was  E.  W.  Noyes,  who  energetically  pursued  his  calling  until  his 
death  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  on  April  13,  1913.  He  was  equally  at 
home  in  disposing  of  cattle,  horses,  land,  furniture,  and  every  variety 
of  merchandise.  In  April,  1875,  the  city  hired  him  to  conduct  a sale 
of  lots  on  Temple  Street.  As  far  as  we  know,  he  met  with  but  one 
failure  in  his  entire  career.  About  1865,  he  tried  to  dispose  of  lots  in 
the  present  Westlake  district.  He  offered  them  as  low  as  25  cents  an 
acre  but  could  find  no  takers.  By  the  late  eighties,  however,  the 
vicinity  had  become  settled,  and  a group  of  citizens  who  had  property 
in  the  neighborhood,  in  1888,  approached  Mayor  William  H.  Work- 
man, offering  to  pay  half  the  expenses  of  making  a lake  and  pleasure 
grounds.  The  proposal  was  accepted  and  so  originated  Westlake  Park, 
changed  after  World  War  II  to  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  Park. 

Another  of  the  successful  auctioneers  was  Tom  Fitch,  the  silver- 
tongued  orator,  who  in  i860  was  brought  to  Washoe  County,  Nevada, 
to  arouse  public  sentiment  against  the  secessionists.  On  July  15,  1874, 
after  John  P.  Jones,  (later  United  States  Senator)  and  Colonel  R.  S. 
Baker  had  made  plans  to  lay  out  the  town  of  Santa  Monica  on  part 
of  San  Vicente  Rancho,  and  after  an  hotel  and  bathhouses  had  been 
constructed,  Fitch  was  engaged  to  auction  lots.  In  his  enthusiasm 
during  the  auctioning,  he  hailed  Santa  Monica  as  the  “Zenith  City 
of  the  Sunset  Sea,  where  white  sails  of  commerce  would  some  day 
dot  the  waters  of  the  harbor,  and  the  products  of  the  Orient  would 
crowd  those  of  the  Occident  at  the  great  wharves  that  were  to  stretch 
far  out  into  the  Pacific.” 

Ordinance  3,  approved  February  24,  1879,  lists  the  monthly 
licenses  for  business.  Among  the  quaintest  of  them  are:  “Every  cheap 
John  stand,  $15.00;  every  prize  picture  lottery,  $25.00;  every  food 
peddler,  $5.00 — with  horse  and  wagon,  $10.00;  every  traveling 
retoucher  of  pictures  and  photographer,  $5.00;  every  pin  alley,  $5.00; 
every  soda  water  factory,  $2.50.”  The  first  soda  water  factory  here  was 
established  in  1867  by  Henry  W.  Stoll. 

Ordinance  33.  “It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell,  barter  or  exchange  any 
opium  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  except  for  scientific  or  medicinal 
purposes,  or  on  the  prescription  of  a practicing  physician,  without 
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procuring  a license  therefor,  such  license  to  be  designated  as  an  opium 
dealer’s  license.”  Approved  February  8,  1881. 

Ordinance  60  provides  for  “the  erection  of  masts,  points  or  stations, 
for  the  support  of  the  electric  lights  provided  for  in  the  contract  of 
the  city  and  F.  H.  Howland  for  lighting  the  city  by  electricity.” 
Approved  October  23,  1882. 

Resolution  124.  “Every  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  pack- 
ages or  freight  from  place  to  place  in  the  city  for  hire,  except  hand 
carts  and  except,  also  the  vehicles  used  by  merchants,  dealers  and 
manufacturers,  exclusively  for  the  delivery  of  goods  to  their  customers, 
shall  be  deemed  a wagon.  Every  vehicle  which  shall  be  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  wood,  vegetables,  farm  products  or  other  merchandise 
intended  for  sale,  shall  be  deemed  a market  wagon.  Los  Angeles 
Street,  between  Commercial  and  Arcadia,  is  hereby  designated  as  a 
public  stand  for  the  use  of  market  wagons  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  hay;  Los  Angeles  Street,  between  First  and  Requena,  for  wood. 
For  all  other  market  wagons,  hackney  carriages  and  job  wagons,  the 
streets  surrounding  the  Public  Plaza,  east  of  Main  Street  and  north  of 
the  Pico  House  shall  be  used.  In  addition,  hackney  carriages  may  stand 
in  front  of  each  hotel.”  Approved  February  1,  1883. 

Ordinance  93.  “Any  person  or  corporation  placing  building 
material  in  a street  shall  have  swinging  lanterns,  so  provided  and 
arranged  as  to  burn  fourteen  hours,  two  feet  from  the  ground,  at  one 
hour  after  sunset,  and  keep  the  same  burning  until  one  half  hour 
before  sunrise  each  day.  One  lantern  shall  be  placed  at  each  end  of 
said  material.”  Approved  April  14,  1883. 

Ordinance  97.  “The  name  of  that  street  in  Bell’s  Addition  known 
as  Georgia  Street,  is  hereby  known  as  Georgia  Bell.”  Approved 
September  3,  1883.  Georgia  Bell  was  the  wife  of  Major  Horace  Bell,  a 
pioneer  of  striking  personality  and  author  of  Reminiscences  of  a 
Ranger.  The  street  was  later  changed  back  to  its  original  and  present 
name. 

Ordinance  102.  “It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Health  Officer  to  keep 
a record  of  all  deaths,  birth  and  interments  occurring  in  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles,  such  a record  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  City  Council,  and  produced  for  public  inspection.”  Approved 
October  16,  1883.  The  first  ordinance  of  this  intent  was  passed  in  1858, 
repealed  in  i860  and  reenacted  in  1873.  As  some  of  our  native  citizens 
found  out  during  World  War  II,  when  they  tried  to  obtain  birth 
certificates,  the  provisions  of  all  the  above  ordinances  were  carried 
out  in  a very  haphazard  manner;  and  it  was  not  in  fact  until  1905 
that  a more  thoroughly  conducted  Department  of  Vital  Statistics  was 
finally  established,  although  an  estimated  two  percent  of  births  are 
still  unregistered. 
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Resolution  201.  “Whereas,  Ozro  W.  Childs  is  about  to  erect  a 
building  on  a lot  of  land  owned  by  him,  situate  and  facing  on  the 
east  side  of  Main  Street,  between  First  and  Second,  and  it  appearing 
that  a portion  of  said  building  is  intended  to  and  will  supply  a long 
felt  public  use,  to  wit:  an  opera  house, 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  that  there  be  granted  to  said  O.  W.  Childs,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  the  right  to  construct  and  maintain  said  building.”  Approved 
November  5,  1883.  8 PP 

The  opera  house  was  opened  on  May  24,  1884,  with  the  School  for 
Scandal,  Mile.  Hortense  Rhea  taking  the  leading  part.  Many  famous 
Thespians  graced  the  stage  from  time  to  time,  among  them,  in  1888, 
Edwin  Booth  and  Lawrence  Barrett  in  Julius  Caesar  and  Othello; 
and  here  it  was,  also,  in  1894,  ^at  the  Orpheum  presented  its  first 
Los  Angeles  program.  The  glory  of  this  old  landmark  has  departed. 
It  was  closed  in  1936  and  the  location  is  now  a parking  lot;  but  the 
site  will  be  remembered,  for  in  1941,  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce marked  it  with  a tablet. 

1884-1886 

Resolution  267.  “All  persons  are  hereby  prohibited  from  preparing 
or  manufacturing  tripe,  glue  or  other  noxious,  injurious  or  offensive 
articles  or  substances  in  the  City.”  Approved  April  11,  1884. 

Ordinance  153.  “It  shall  be  unlawful  and  it  is  hereby  declared  a 
nuisance  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  keep  more  than  two 
cows  upon  any  premise  of  that  portion  of  the  city  bounded  by  Main 
Street,  Sixth  Street,  Bunker  Hill  Avenue  and  Temple  Street.” 
Approved  January  24,  1885. 

An  ordinance,  approved  September  8,  1885,  adds  tan,  tan-fan, 
stud  horse  poker,  seven  and  a half  and  twenty-one  to  the  games  for- 
bidden by  law.  Evidently,  the  citizens  had  become  more  versatile  in 
the  methods  they  used  in  wooing  the  Goddess  of  Fortune. 

Resolution  372.  “Whereas,  at  a regular  meeting  of  the  City 
Council,  held  January  19,  1885,  a committee  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Trade  (organized  1883)  appeared  and, 

“Whereas,  the  committee  presented  to  the  Council  for  its  endorse- 
ment and  support  a petition  in  Congress  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  asking  for  the  following  appropriations,  to  wit:  $250,000  for 
the  completion  of  the  work  of  improvement  of  Wilmington  Harbor, 
as  estimated  by  Colonel  George  H.  Mendell,  U.S.A.,  in  charge  of  the 
work;  $250,000  for  construction  of  a government  building  in  this  city, 
and  for  the  passage  of  an  act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a United 
States  District  Court,  comprised  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  San 
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Bernardino,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Ventura  and  Kern 
Counties. 

“Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved  that  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  Los 
Angeles,  as  the  representatives  of  32,000  citizens,  strongly  urge  upon 
Congress  that  it  take  the  necessary  steps  to  fulfill  the  request  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Board  of  Trade.”  Approved  January  20,  1886. 

Los  Angeles  was  fairly  successful  in  her  quest  for  all  these  advan- 
tages, as  the  following  will  testify:  Congress  made  an  appropriation  of 
$90,000,  in  1888,  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor,  and  the  work 
was  conducted  under  Colonel  Mendell. 

Congress  divided  the  District  Court  of  California  into  northern 
and  southern  districts  by  an  act  dated  August  5,  1886,  adding  Fresno 
and  Tulare  Counties  to  the  latter  in  addition  to  those  named  in  the 
petition,  and  on  January  13,  1887,  President  Cleveland  appointed 
Erskine  M.  Ross  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  to  the  new  judgeship. 
Since  then,  Congress  has  made  several  changes,  the  last  one,  still  in 
effect,  on  March  21,  1929.  By  its  terms,  a northern  and  a southern 
federal  court  division  are  established.  For  the  present  purpose,  we  are 
concerned  only  with  the  latter,  which  is  divided  into  three  district 
courts,  the  three  constituting  the  Southern  District  Court.  In  the 
northern  of  these  are  the  counties  of  Fresno,  Inyo,  Kern,  Kings, 
Madera,  Mariposa,  Merced  and  Tulare.  In  the  central  are  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Ventura,  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino, 
and  in  the  southern,  San  Diego  and  Imperial.  The  courts  for  the 
several  districts  are  held  respectively  in  Fresno,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego. 

The  matter  of  a government  building  was  delayed.  It  was  not 
until  1893  that  the  government  erected  its  own  building  here,  the 
location  being  at  Main  and  Winston  Streets. 

1887-1888 

Ordinance  286,  approved  February  21,  1887,  changed  the  name 
of  Charity  Street  to  Grand  Avenue. 

Ordinance  320,  approved  July  7,  1887,  changed  Ozier  Lane  to 
Winston  Street. 

Ordinance  374.  “The  use  of  Los  Angeles  Street  or  any  portion 
thereof  for  a hay  or  wood  market  is  hereby  prohibited  and  said  hay 
and  wood  markets  are  hereby  abolished.”  Approved  January  6,  1888. 

By  the  terms  of  ordinance  387,  approved  March  21,  1888,  the 
certain  piece  of  lot  or  ground  known  as  the  Sixth  Street  Baseball  Park 
was  set  apart  as  the  hay  and  wood  markets  of  the  city. 

Those  old  grounds  at  Sixth  and  Hope  Streets  were  the  locale  of 
many  an  exciting  baseball  game,  in  which  some  of  the  best  eastern 
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teams  sometimes  competed;  and  it  is  also  interesting  to  know  that 
the  reviewing  stand  for  the  Fiesta  of  1895  was  m the  park. 

So  ends  the  story.  It  reflects  history  in  the  making.  As  it  unfolds 
itself  we  can  trace  in  it  the  evolution  of  a tiny  Mexican  village  of  Alta 
California  into  an  American  city  already  standing  at  the  threshold  of 
the  glorious  future  to  which  it  was  destined. 

Let  us  pay  tribute  to  the  brave,  strong  men  who  guided  Los 
Angeles  through  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  of  her  earlier  years  and 
to  their  successors  who  built  so  firm  the  superstructure  on  the  founda- 
tion which  had  been  bequeathed  to  them. 


The  San  Fernando  Pass 
and  the 

Pioneer  Traffic  that  Went  over  It 

By  VERNETTE  SNYDER  RIPLEY 


PART  IV 

13 

The  New  Deep  Cut  in  the  San  Fernando  Pass 

1862-1864 

1862  January  25.  Los  Angeles  Star. 

“On  Saturday  last,  torrents  of  water  were  precipitated  on  the 
earth — it  seemed  as  if  the  clouds  had  broken  through,  and  the  waters 
over  the  earth  and  the  waters  under  the  earth  were  coming  into  con- 
junction. The  result  was,  that  rivers  were  formed  in  every  gulch  and 
arroyo,  and  streams  poured  down  the  hillsides.  The  Los  Angeles  river, 
already  brimful,  overflowed  its  banks  and  became  a fierce  destructive 
flood. . . . 

“The  road  from  Tejon,  we  hear } has  been  washed  away.  The  San 
Fernando  Mountain  cannot  be  crossed  except  by  the  old  Trail  which 
winds  round  and  crosses  over  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  plain1  has 
been  cut  up  into  gulches,  and  arroyos,  and  streams  are  rushing  down 
every  declivity.  . . . 

“Another  week  has  passed  without  a mail,  making  five  consecu- 
tive weeks  during  which  we  had  no  communication  with  the  outer 
world  except  by  steamer  express.”2 

COPYRIGHT  1948 

•Notes  placed  at  end  of  each  chapter. 
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1862  March  15.  Los  Angeles  Star. 

“We  stated  sometime  ago,  that  Colonel  Carlton  had  detailed  a 
party  of  soldiers  under  Major  Coult  to  repair  the  road  over  San  Fer- 
nando Hill.  The  work  was  finished  and  from  the  report  of  the  officer 
in  charge,  we  take  the  following  extract: 

“‘On  Friday,  the  14th  of  February,  I sent  Lieutenant  Hanover 
with  a party  of  ten  men  to  repair  the  road  for  three  miles  which  we 
had  with  difficulty  passed  over  the  12th,  and  put  the  balance  of  the 
company  under  Captain  Hines,  on  the  hill  in  advance  of  us.  On  the 
17th,  having  completed  the  road  behind  us,  I sent  the  whole  force  to 
the  hill.  On  Tuesday  the  18th  I finished  up  on  the  south  and  crossed 
to  the  north  side  of  the  summit  where  the  heaviest  work  lay. 

Here  I found  the  rains  had  washed  the  road  entirely  away  to 
the  wall  of  cement  on  the  right  hand  side,  (descending)  forming  a 
gulch  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  depth.  It  was  necessary  to  cut  away 
this  wall  in  order  to  get  a solid  rock  bed  and  to  brace  it  well  on  the 
outside.  The  heavy  timbers  which  had  strengthened  the  former  road 
lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  gulch.  These  the  men  dragged  up  by  main 
strength  and  placed  again  in  position. 

“ ‘By  staying  these  timbers  with  braces  equally  as  heavy,  upon  a 
solid  footing,  and  cutting  off  ten  feet  of  the  cement  wall,  I think  we 
have  a better  road  bed  than  before.  Some  hundred  feet  below  this 
point,  it  was  necessary  to  repeat  this  work  although  not  as  formidable. 
This  work  was  completed  and  the  road  thoroughly  repaired  over  a 
distance  of  six  miles  on  Monday  the  24th/  ” 

That  winter  of  1861-62  then,  the  whole  of  southern  California  had 
been  in  a bad  way.  Both  those  roaring  rivers,  the  Kern  and  the  Los 
Angeles,  had  plunged  out  of  their  channels  and  cutting  new  ones, 
sprawled  over  the  country.  With  the  San  Fernando  Pass  blocked,  the 
Star  newspaper  had  announced  any  traffic  to  the  north  out  of  Los 
Angeles,  once  more  had  to  slowly  make  its  way  over  the  precipitous 
Cuesta  Vieja,  which  had  again  become  nothing  more  than  a trail.  That 
was  something  the  stages  carrying  the  United  States  mail  had  not 
even  attempted. 

Only  a year  before,  in  March  1861,  the  last  stage  of  the  Butterfield 
Overland  Mail  had  crossed  over  the  new  pass.  All  the  work  the 
energetic  Mr.  Kinyon  and  the  county  itself  had  put  into  the  road  those 
three  years  since  1858,  when  the  mail  route  had  started,  in  order  to 
make  it  a less  dangerous  grade  for  the  Butterfield  stages,  was  now 
torn  out  by  torrential  rains. 

It  is  interesting  to  try  and  visualize  that  old  road;  the  cement 
wall  of  stone  masonry,  held  together  with  mortar,  so  high  that  when 
the  road  was  gouged  out  making  a twelve  to  fifteen  foot  gulch  of 
itself,  the  wall  could  still  be  cut  down  ten  feet.  It  had  been  put  in  to 
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support  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road  as  it  went  turning  sharply* 
down  the  canyon  from  the  cut  through  the  rock  on  the  always  danger- 
ous north  slope.  There  were  the  heavy  timbers  the  rains  had  torn  out 
and  washed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  twelve  to  fifteen  foot  gulch 
in  the  road.  The  soldiers  had  struggled  hard  to  drag  them  up  again 
“by  main  strength”  and  then  brace  them  with  equally  heavy  timbers 
on  a solid  footing  in  order  once  more,  to  strengthen  the  road. 

Still  descending  the  canyon  for  a hundred  feet,  there  had  been 
the  same  work  to  do  over  again,  though  not  quite  so  hard  a job;  the 
wall  of  stone  masonry  to  cut  lower,  the  heavy  timbers  to  drag  back 
out  of  the  gulch  the  road  had  become  and  brace  with  others  just  as 
heavy.  So  we  have  a brief  glimpse  of  the  construction  used  on  the  old 
San  Fernando  grade  almost  ninety  years  ago.  After  the  24th  of  May, 
1862,  the  stages  and  the  heavy  trains  of  freight  were  again  going  up 
the  mountain  and  through  the  high  cut  on  the  San  Fernando  Pass. 

It  is  quite  evident  Messrs.  Brinley,  Pico  and  Vineyard  had  not 
even  made  a start  on  the  turnpike  road  over  the  San  Fernando 
Mountain  for  the  building  of  which  the  state  had  granted  them  a 
franchise.  The  rains,  however,  seem  to  have  given  them  time  to  mull 
over  their  franchise  and  in  so  doing,  petition  changes  to  be  made. 

There  were  three  points  they  seemed  to  be  anxious  about. 
Because  of  their  inability  to  start  work  on  the  road,  they  desired  the 
time  limit  for  its  completion  extended  ten  months  from  May  7th, 
1862,  the  date  previously  set,  to  March  7th,  1863.  They  were  worried 
about  the  return  from  their  money  and  asked  that  the  rates  of  toll 
fixed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  be  such  as  to  enable  them  “to 
realize  from  their  investment  in  said  road,  the  sum  of  twelve  per  cent 
per  annum  upon  the  amount  of  capital  stock  actually  paid  in,” 

The  third  point  about  which  they  were  concerned  was  evidently 
the  fact  that  the  nearby  Cuesta  Vieja  was  still  usable  when  heavy 
rains  closed  the  San  Fernando  Pass.  Without  doubt  it  would  have  to 
be  the  alternate  road  while  work  was  being  done  on  the  new  one. 
There  was  a danger  someone  else  in  the  near  future  might  apply  for 
a franchise  to  either  improve  the  old  road  or  cut  through  another 
canyon  and  open  a second  turnpike  road  across  the  mountain,  in 
competition. 

The  Cuesta  Vieja  was  not  more  than  a half  mile  on  its  summit, 
from  the  new  San  Fernando  road.  Therefore,  Messrs.  Brinley,  Pico 
and  Vineyard  petitioned  the  inclusion  of  the  first  two  points  in  an 
amendment  to  the  Act  passed  and  also  the  following: 

“That  no  other  person  or  persons  shall,  within  the  period  of  this 
franchise,  build  any  other  toll  road  across  said  mountain  within  two 
miles  on  either  side  of  said  road.”  This  would  also  preclude  the  use 
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of  Elsmere  and  Grapevine  canyons  on  the  east  and  Weldon  canyon 
on  the  west.4 

1862  April  18.  Amendment  was  passed  and  approved  at  the  13th 
Session  of  the  Legislature.6  Colonel  Vineyard  himself  was  sitting 
in  at  this  session  as  State  Senator  representing  Los  Angeles  County.6 

1862  April  21,  addressed  San  Pedro. 

“Abel  Stearns  Esq.  Los  Angeles. 

“Being  legal  owner  of  one  mining  claim  duly  recorded  in  the 
Soledad  Mining  canon7  (copper)  ...  in  the  ‘Lady  Washington  lead’ 
and  now  under  charge  of  Major  Strobel,  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
take  charge  of  same  in  my  name  and  manage  it  for  my  best  interest. 
...  I trust  that  it  will  turn  out  well. 

“Major  Strobel  will  place  in  your  hands  certain  mining  interests 
on  my  account,  and  I beg  that  you  will  preserve  all  my  interests  as 
far  as  possible. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  H.  Brinley.”8 

1862  November  i.  Los  Angeles  Star . 

“Road  to  San  Francisco  Canon.9 

“The  numerous  mining  districts  lately  being  opened  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  and  adjoining  counties  and  the  increased  amount 
of  travel  in  consequence  thereof,  has  rendered  the  enlargement  of 
the  road  in  San  Francisco  Canon  an  absolute  necessity  if  the  citizens 
of  Los  Angeles  would  retain  the  trade  in  those  sections.  The  road 
was  damaged  last  summer  by  an  unprecedented  storm  and  needs 
repairing,  many  points  of  rock  need  removing  to  render  it  traversible 
by  the  large  teams  it  is  necessary  to  use  on  the  road.  An  amount  of 
$2,500  it  is  said,  will  put  the  road  in  good  order.  Should  this  be 
neglected,  Visalia,  which  is  making  strenuous  exertions,  will  succeed 
in  getting  the  trade  of  the  rich  localities  of  Slate  Range,  Caso  and 
Owens  River;  this  is  important  to  Los  Angeles.” 

1862  November  29.  Los  Angeles  Star. 

“On  Saturday  last,  at  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,10 
especially  called  for  the  purpose,  the  report  of  Messrs.  Bowers  and 
Robbins11  was  received,  those  gentlemen  having  been  appointed  com- 
missioners to  inspect  the  road  from  this  city  to  Fort  Tejon  and  report 
as  to  its  condition  and  the  repairs  required.  The  report  was  adopted, 
suggesting  extensive  repairs  on  that  portion  known  as  the  San  Fran- 
cisquito  Canon.12 

“The  repairs  on  this  road  will  be  very  extensive  making  it  easy 
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of  transit  for  the  heaviest  wagons.  Culverts  will  be  built,  the  roadway 
widened,  rocks  blasted  out  and  the  line  straightened  and  shortened. 
This  contract  was  given  to  Mr.  Robbins  on  his  giving  sufficient  bonds 
for  the  performance  of  the  contract.” 

1862  “Following  the  opening  of  the  Owen’s  River  Mines  this  year, 
Los  Angeles  merchants  soon  established  a considerable  trade 
with  that  territory.  Banning  inaugurated  a system  of  wagon-trains, 
each  guarded  by  a detachment  of  soldiers.”13 

The  trade  with  the  country  to  the  north  was  increasing.  The 
heavy  work  necessary  to  improve  the  Los  Angeles-Fort  Tejon  road 
was  on  its  way. 

1862  It  must  have  been  sometime  in  the  year  1862  that  E.  F.  Beale, 
Surveyor-General  of  California  and  Nevada,  took  over  the 
franchise  given  to  Messrs.  Brinley,  Pico  and  Vineyard  to  put  in  the 
new  San  Fernando  Road.  General  Beale,  as  he  was  often  called,  could 
see  from  his  large  holdings  bordering  the  Fort  Tejon  Pass,  the  new 
development  coming  into  the  country  around  him. 

To  the  north,  the  great  Tulare  Valley  stretching  endlessly  below 
the  Canada  de  las  Uvas  was  awakening  with  settlers.  That  year  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Colonel  Baker14  together  with  one  Harvey 
Brown,  had  purchased  the  franchise  granted  to  the  Montgomery 
brothers.  It  called  for  the  reclaiming  of  400,000  acres  of  the  great 
valley,  soggy  and  rush-covered  near  the  Kern  river,  from  the  Canada 
as  far  north  as  Fresno.10  It  foretold  the  future  settlement  of  the  deso- 
late land. 

The  following  year  Beale  was  to  hear  that  Colonel  Baker  with  his 
family  had  come  down  from  Visalia  and  had  himself  settled  on  Kern 
Island  with  the  new,  roaring  channels  of  the  Kern  river  watering  the 
land  about  him.  He  had  planted  an  alfalfa  field,  a green  oasis  in  the 
hot  desolate  valley,  and  emigrants,  tired  and  worn,  driving  in  over 
steep  mountain  roads,  had  been  told  that  if  they  could  only  hold  out 
until  they  reached  Baker’s  field,16  rest  for  themselves  and  fodder  for 
their  horses  would  be  given  them  generously. 

General  Beale  could  look  towards  the  mountains  on  the  south  of 
his  vast  ranchos  and  visualize  over  them,  the  small  town  of  Los 
Angeles  with  its  growing  trains  of  freight  wagons  for  the  mining 
country,  and  its  increasing  ships  sailing  up  the  coast  from  around  the 
Horn,  loaded  with  eastern  goods  for  the  merchants. 

The  new  road  over  San  Fernando  Hill  and  its  monetary  return 
in  toll  for  every  sort  of  beast  or  vehicle  taking  it,  must  have  seemed 
a good  investment  to  General  Beale.  Perhaps  the  wreck  of  the  old  road 
in  the  torrential  downpour  of  rain  that  winter  of  ’61  and  ’62  proved 
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the  new  road  might  be  too  costly  a venture  for  the  original  holders 
of  the  right.  Whatever  the  reasons,  there  was  General  Beale,  a man 
of  wealth  and  the  former  head  of  the  expedition  that  had  surveyed 
the  Great  Wagon  Road,  taking  over  the  re-building  of  the  wagon 
road  across  the  San  Fernando  Mountain. 

1863  April  4.  Los  Angeles  Star. 

“San  Fernando  Road. 

“In  compliance  with  the  franchise  granted  by  the  last  Legislature 
for  the  construction  of  a turnpike  road  over  the  San  Fernando  Moun- 
tain, a good  deal  of  work  has  been  done  by  the  present  holder  of 
the  right,  Mr.  E.  F.  Beale.  The  terms  of  the  law  have  been  complied 
with,  but  the  Board  of  Supervisors  were  not  willing  to  ratify  the 
franchise  as  the  work  done  was  not  sufficient  in  their  opinion  to  afford 
the  required  facilities  for  travel. 

“In  consequence  another  agreement  has  been  made  between  the 
Board  and  Mr.  Beale,  by  which  the  latter  binds  himself  to  further 
grade  the  road  from  a point  ninety  feet  from  the  Northwestern 
extremity  of  the  present  cut  to  a point  fifteen  feet  deep  at  the  angle 
of  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  same  cut.  This  additional  work 
will  involve  an  outlay,  it  is  stated,  of  from  $16,000  to  $18,000.  The 
Board  appointed  commissioners  to  assess  toll  for  same,  which  will 
last  twenty  years.  The  commissioners  are  Messrs.  W.  J.17  B.  Sanford, 
J.  J.  Gibbons,  Francis  Melius  and  W.  A.  Tucker. 

“The  following  is  their  recommendation:  Team  of  12  animals, 
$2;  team  of  10  animals,  $2;  team  of  8 animals,  $1.75;  team  of  6 
animals,  $1.50;  team  of  4 animals,  $1.25;  team  of  2 animals,  $1; 
1 animal,  50  cents;  loose  animals  or  cattle  ten  cents  each;  horse  and 
man,  25  cents;  sheep,  3 cents;  pack  animals,  25  cents.” 

After  that  Board  meeting  in  March,  General  Beale  must  have 
realized  the  Supervisors  were  demanding  a much  lower  grade  over 
the  mountain  than  he  himself  had  considered  necessary.  He  was  faced 
with  the  problem  of  tackling  the  steep  road  again.  The  cut  through 
the  rock  that  had  first  been  made  in  1854  and  then  lowered  in  1858 
for  the  Butterfield  Stage  Route,78  had  evidently  been  deepened  by 
Beale  but  not  enough  to  suit  the  Board.  The  road  in  the  cut,  between 
the  towering  shoulders  of  sandstone  was  still  to  be  deepened  further 
and  its  grade  lowered  fifteen  feet  at  the  south  entrance  to  the  cut. 

The  cost  of  the  additional  work  was  high,  between  sixteen  and 
eighteen  thousand  dollars,  showing  how  difficult  the  job  was  that 
still  had  to  be  done.  But  Beale  had  signed  the  contract  and  his  metal 
must  have  been  up.  The  town  fathers  were  evidently  going  to  hold 
out  for  the  kind  of  road  they  themselves  had  in  mind.  After  all  the 
years  of  bitter  reviling  the  Pass  had  received,  this  time,  the  road 
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leading  to  it  and  over  the  top,  was  to  be  without  reproach  from  the 
whip-cracking  stage  drivers,  or  the  teamsters  of  heavy  wagon  trains, 
or  the  cattlemen  herding  their  thousand  of  more  crowding  cattle 
through  the  mountain.  The  faithful  Board  of  Supervisors  seem  to 
have  settled  on  that. 

As  General  Beale  again  worked  vigorously  to  deepen  the  cut  on 
the  San  Fernando  Hill,  three  men  who  had  been  closely  identified 
with  the  road,  passed  out  of  the  picture. 

1863  April  27.  A terrible  tragedy  took  place  in  the  harbor  at  San 
Pedro.  It  was  the  explosion  of  the  Ada  Hancock,  a lighter 
owned  by  Phineas  Banning.  Banning  himself  was  on  board  but  blown 
clear  of  the  water,  landing  on  a sand  bar.10  Among  many  prominent 
citizens  injured  or  killed,  it  took  the  life  of  W.  T.  B.  Sanford,  Banning’s 
brother-in-law.  He  had  been  the  contractor  who,  with  his  partner 
George  Carson,  had  made  the  first  cut  through  the  high  rocks  for 
the  new  San  Fernando  Pass  nine  years  before.  At  the  previous  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  just  a month  earlier,  he  had  been 
appointed  with  Francis  Melius,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  assess 
the  toll  for  the  new  road.  Now  he  would  not  see  its  completion. 

In  1863,  C.  H.  Brinley  was  no  longer  in  the  county.  He  had 
become  deeply  involved  in  his  mining  ventures.  The  fabulous  tales 
of  gold,  silver  and  copper  being  found  at  La  Paz  on  the  Colorado 
river  some  hundred  miles  north  of  Fort  Yuma,  were  awakening  the 
interest  not  only  of  mining  men  but  of  cattle  men  like  Don  Abel 
Stearns.  Some  of  them  were  driving  down  their  own  herds  along  the 
coast,  cutting  across  from  San  Juan  Capistrano,  or  by  way  of  the  hot, 
gruelling  route  through  Fort  Yuma,  and  taking  up  land  for  their 
grazing.90 

1863  May.  Don  Abel  Stearns  received  a letter  from  C.  H.  Brinley, 
his  friend  and  business  associate,  dated  May  2nd  and  headed 
La  Paz.  He  told  him  quite  fully,  of  “the  progress  of  events”  and  said 
“the  matter  of  most  interest  to  you,  I presume,  is  live  stock.”  He 
informed  Don  Abel  he  “had  located  2,500  acres  of  land  on  this  side 
and  up  the  river,  in  your  name  jointly  with  others,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a place  in  case  the  business  should  become  of  sufficient 
importance.” 

He  told  him  of  the  “country  of  wild  Apaches  where,  as  tradition 
has  it,  each  blade  of  grass  bears  a pearl,  and  meat  is  cooked  in 
cauldrons  of  boiling  gold  and  silver”;  and  “the  Indians  say,  that  the 
Apache  wigwam  is  filled  with  gold  and  silver  and  his  plains  with 
fat  horses.”  He  closed  the  letter  by  hoping  it  would  reach  Don  Abel 
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“in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  as  also  Doha  Arcadia21  to  whom 
present  my  kindest  regards.”22 

At  that  distance  Mr.  Brinley  must  have  been  quite  willing  to  let 
General  Beale  assume  the  responsibility  of  making  a lower  turnpike 
road  over  the  San  Fernando  Hill. 

1863  August  30.  Los  Angeles.  Published  in  the  September  nth  issue 
of  the  Daily  Alta  California,  San  Francisco.23 

“Editors  Alta:  ...  I have  now  to  chronicle  the  demise  of  the  Hon. 
J.  R.  Vineyard  sitting  member  of  the  State  Senate  from  this  county. 
. . . His  death  occurred  on  the  30th  ult.” 

August  31.  Los  Angeles  Tri-Weekly. 

“The  flags  throughout  the  city  were  dropped  to  half-mast  in 
token  of  respect.” 

1863  December  26.  Los  Angeles  Star. 

“Wednesday,  December  23,  1863.  The  Board  met  pursuant  to 
adjournment,  present  J.  L.  Morris  chairman,  and  Supervisors  Wilson 
and  Aguilar. 

“In  the  matter  of  the  San  Fernando  Hill.  Matthew  Keller  Esq. 
the  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Board  to  examine  the  work  done 
on  San  Fernando  hill  by  E.  F.  Beale  and  associates,24  according  to  an 
agreement  entered  into  with  said  Beale  in  May  last,  filed  his  report, 
viz;  that  the  said  contract  here-to-fore  made  by  said  Board  with  said 
Beale  has  been  complied  with,  but  the  committee  makes  further  report 
for  the  improvement  of  said  hill  which  was  adopted  and  it  was  agreed 
and  stipulated  with  said  Beale  and  his  associates,  that  said  San  Fer- 
nando hill  be  further  cut  down  according  to  the  diagram  furnished 
by  the  surveyor  employed  by  the  Board,  the  grade  to  be  one  foot  to 
every  five,  and  after  the  compliance  of  said  contract,  the  said  Beale  be 
allowed  to  receive  additional  tolls  than  those  allowed  him  by  com- 
mittee appointed  by  said  Board  in  the  matter  of  the  repairs  of  the 
road  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fernando  hill. 

“Ordered  that  J.  J.  Robins,25  roadmaster,  be  required  to  examine 
said  road  and  report  the  necessary  work  to  be  done  at  the  next  regular 
meeting,  2d  Monday  in  January.” 

Jacob  L.  Morris  was  not  only  chairman  of  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  but  city  treasurer  as  well.  He  presided  over  that  Board 
meeting  of  December  23d  in  a small  room  on  the  second  floor  of 
Don  Juan  Temple’s  new  Court  House  with  its  imposing  clock  tower 
and  market  place  beneath.26  He  had  chosen  wisely  when  he  appointed 
Matthew  Keller  Esq.  as  the  commissioner  to  report  on  the  work  done 
on  San  Fernando  hill.  He  had  come  to  the  pueblo  in  185027  and 
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interested  himself  in  almost  every  important  undertaking  that  would 
further  the  development  of  the  country. 

Don  Mateo, 28  as  he  was  friendily  called,  owned  a general  merchan- 
dise store  on  the  north  side  of  Commercial  Street  near  Los  Angeles 
Street,  and  as  he  was  a wine  producer  he  also  sold  his  wines  there.*8 
He  owned  the  large  Rancho  Topango  Malibu30  that  had  twenty  thou- 
sand acres  edging  the  sea-coast  for  twenty-one  miles.81 

The  two  Board  members  listening  to  Don  Mateo’s  report  on  the 
work  General  Beale  and  his  associates  had  had  done  on  the  San 
Fernando  hill,  were  Don  Benito  Wilson  and  Cristobal  Aguilar.  Don 
Benito,  in  1853-54,  had  been  Indian  agent  for  southern  California 
under  General  Beale  who  was  a lieutenant  then.  He  had  helped  him 
choose  the  site  for  the  Indian  Reservation  on  the  Tejon  Rancho.  Since 
then  Don  Benito  had  increased  his  own  land  holdings  and  was  owner 
of  the  Rancho  San  Pasqual,32  the  Huerta  de  Cuati,33  and  six  years 
before,  had  bought  from  W.  T.  B.  Sanford  his  half  share  of  the 
Rancho  San  Jose  de  Buenos  Ayres  on  whose  wide  acres  they  had 
raised  cattle  together.34 

Cristobal  Aguilar,36  sitting  in  at  the  Board  meeting,  was  a 
member  of  one  of  the  oldest  California  families.  He  had  been  born  in 
California  when  it  was  a Mexican  province  and  several  times  was  an 
alcalde  of  the  early  pueblo.  He  was  a supervisor  in  1854  when,  with 
the  Board,  he  voted  $1,000  for  the  county  towards  the  cost  of  changing 
the  San  Fernando  Pass  from  the  Cuesta  Vieja  on  the  Camino  Viejo 
over  to  the  present  canyon  on  the  west. 

Don  Mateo  Keller,  Don  Benito  Wilson  and  Cristobal  Aguilar 
then,  had  all  known  the  San  Fernando  Pass  when  it  was  the  perilous 
Cuesta  Vieja.  They  were  all  equally  familiar  with  the  eight  long  years 
of  struggle  over  the  steep  grade  of  the  second  San  Fernando  Pass. 
Don  Benito  and  Cristobal  Aguilar  would  listen  intently  to  Don 
Mateo’s  report  on  the  road  over  San  Fernando  hill  which,  for  the 
second  time  was  being  presented  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  by 
General  Beale  as  a finished  job. 

It  must  have  been  a disappointment  to  Beale  that  the  town 
fathers,  represented  by  these  four  hard-headed  pioneers,  should  again 
consider  the  grade  too  steep;  that  they  had  even  found  it  necessary  to 
have  a diagram  drawn  by  a surveyor  of  their  own  choice  to  show  him 
just  how  much  further  down  the  cut  should  be  made  and  that  the 
road  should  be  no  steeper  than  one  foot  to  every  five  or  a twenty 
per  cent  grade. 

There  was  one  redeeming  fact  however;  General  Beale  must  have 
sensed  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  had  perfect  confidence  in  his 
ability,  and  that  no  matter  how  tough  a job  they  were  presenting  him 
with,  they  knew  the  renowned  road  builder  would  accomplish  it.  The 
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Board  evidently  had  no  qualms  over  insisting  that  the  road  be  built 
their  way. 

1864  March  5.  Los  Angeles  Star. 

“The  San  Fernando  Hill  having  been  completed  according  to 
the  survey  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  following  rates  of 
toll  have  been  established:  For  a team  of  twelve  animals,  $2.75;  for  a 
team  of  ten  animals,  $2.75;  one  of  eight,  $2.50;  six,  $2;  four,  $1.75; 
two,  $1-37/4  ? one,  75  cents.  Loose  animals,  cattle  etc.,  10  cts.  each; 
one  man  and  horse,  25  cents;  sheep  4 cts.  each;  pack  animals,  25  cts. 
each;  Mr.  Beale  has  appointed  A.  P.  Robbins  as  Collector  of  Tolls.” 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  finally  accepting 
General  Beale’s  road  over  the  San  Fernando  hill  were,  “B.  D.  Wilson, 
C.  Aguilar,  }.  A.  Morris,  A.  Ellis,  P.  Sichel  (M.  Keller.)”38 

1864  March  5.  Los  Angeles  Star. 

“The  improvement  made  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the 
county.  A large  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  by  Mr.  Beale 
in  cutting  down  the  hill.” 

This  then  is  the  deep  cut  through  the  towering  sides  of  sand- 
stone on  the  old  San  Fernando  Pass.37  General  Beale  and  those  who  had 
worked  on  the  cut  before  him,  had  nothing  for  their  workmen  but  the 
crudest  implements,  the  pick  and  shovel.  It  was  with  these  that  Beale 
laboriously  and  stubbornly  had  his  men  carry  out  the  final  orders  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors.  It  took  him  almost  two  years  to  accomplish 
the  job,  but  for  over  eighty  years,  straight  as  a die,  those  great  walls 
of  the  Cut  have  stood  a monument  in  themselves  to  pioneer  road 
building. 

There  is  no  better  proof  that  the  new  turn-pike  road  was  received 
with  gratitude  by  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles,  than  the  fact  the  Star 
newspaper  was  silent  about  its  grade.  There  was  no  further  mention 
of  the  road  that  year,  after  the  announcement  in  its  March  5th  issue 
of  the  completion  of  the  work  on  San  Fernando  hill;  no  vituperation 
concerning  the  Pass,  no  hair-raising  tales  to  blacken  it. 

There  was  the  small  adobe  toll  house  near  the  foot  of  the  south 
grade  on  the  west  bank  of  the  creek  bed.38  There  was  O.  P.  Robbins, 
the  collector  of  tolls,  who  lived  in  it,  ready  to  lift  the  wooden  pole89 
across  the  road  as  the  herds  of  cattle  or  sheep  pushed  by  and  the 
stages  and  freight  wagons  came  slowly  lumbering  up  the  grade  or 
down  it  from  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  pull  up  to  the  top  was  still  hard  and  the  turns  still  quite 
sharp;  the  ruts  from  the  heavy  wagons  were  deep.  The  mud  from 
the  winter  rains  sloshed  high  to  the  hubs  of  the  great  iron-rimmed 
wheels.  But  there  were  no  hair-raising  deep  gulches  to  fear  on  the 
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side  of  a steep,  cement-walled  road.  There  was  a short,  heavy  pull  into 
the  deep  cut  itself,  but  the  road  between  the  high,  narrow  walls  of 
sandstone  was  level.  The  San  Fernando  Pass  was  a tough  but  no 
longer  a dangerous  grade. 

Traffic  over  the  new  road  was  heavy.  The  mines  were  booming 
in  the  mountains  along  the  Kern  river,  and  the  Owens  river  mines 
over  the  Sierras.  More  settlers  were  entering  the  desolate  Tulare 
Valley.  Emigrants  were  stopping  at  Baker’s  field  and  not  going  on. 
A small  settlement  was  beginning  to  appear  around  it. 

In  1863  because  of  trouble  with  the  Indians  in  the  Owens  Valley, 
a thousand  or  more  of  them,  men,  women  and  children  had  been 
moved  under  the  protection  of  the  Second  California  Volunteer 
Cavalry,  to  the  Sebastian  Reserve.  Fort  Tejon  was  re-established  for 
them  and  a large  Indian  camp  was  made  below  the  adobe  buildings 
of  the  Fort.40  But  by  1864  most  of  them  had  been  removed  and  early 
in  September  Fort  Tejon  was  again  abandoned  for  the  last  time.41 

General  Beale  had  resigned  from  his  position  as  General-Surveyor 
of  California  and  Nevada,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  that  year 
of  1864.42 

The  Indian  Reservation  had  been  given  up  as  a government 
project  in  1862, 43  and  General  Beale  now  returned  to  his  Ranchos 
Tejon.44  From  his  own  vast  acres  of  grazing  land,45  dotted  here  and 
there  with  great  oaks  that  bordered  the  Canada  de  las  Uvas,  he  could 
watch  the  increasing  traffic  go  through.  Coming  or  going,  it  would 
all  drive  over  the  new  turnpike  road  on  the  San  Fernando  Pass  and 
the  return  in  toll  from  his  investment  and  his  hard  work  was 
beginning  to  come  in. 
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Oil 

And  the  San  Fernando  Pass 

1865-1876 

The  San  Fernando  Pass,  through  Reporter  Ormiston’s  letter  to 
the  New  Yor\  Herald  in  ’58,  at  one  time  had  been  known  from 
coast  to  coast  for  its  treacherousness.  Now,  as  the  years  followed  the 
finishing  of  the  turnpike  road,  it  was  known  only  to  Californians 
as  a hard  grade  for  their  stages  and  wagon  trains  going  over.  It  was 
however  still  to  be  a famous  pass.  The  oil  from  the  first  commercial 
oilfield  in  California  was  carried  over  the  Divide  through  the  deep  cut. 

1865  “In  a lone  spur  of  the  San  Fernando  Range,  about  thirty-five 
miles  from  Los  Angeles,  oil  was  discovered  in  February  1865.”1 

“A  Mexican,2  while  hunting  on  the  mountain,  wounded  a buck 
which  he  tracked  into  a ravine  or  canon,3  destined  in  all  probability 
i to  become  as  famous  in  the  future  of  California  development  as  Oil 
Creek  has  been  in  the  past  of  Pennsylvania.  Close  by  the  dying  buck 
j he  saw  a dark  oily  substance  oozing  from  the  mountain  side,  discolor- 
| ing  the  water  and  emitting  a disagreeable  smell.”4 

“Cognizant  of  the  importance  of  their  discovery,  one  remained 
on  the  ground  to  establish  possession  while  his  partner  hurried  off  to 
Los  Angeles  to  inform  some  of  the  most  influential  citizens  — among 
them  General  Andres  Pico,  Dr.  Vincent  Gelcich,  Colonel  Baker  and 
Messrs.  Wiley, 5 Learning,  Stevenson,  Rice,  Todd,  Lyon  and  Andere  — 
of  this  discovery.”8 

The  Mexican,  Ramon  Parero,  it  seemed,  had  filled  a canteen  with 
the  oily  scum  on  the  water  and  stopped  first  at  Lyon  stage  station 
at  the  foot  of  the  San  Fernando  Pass  on  the  north  slope.  After  show- 
ing his  find  to  Sanford  Lyon,  who  said  it  was  crude  oil,7  Parero  rode 
up  the  new  turnpike  road  on  the  San  Fernando  grade  and  through 
I the  cut,  to  gallop  his  horse  over  the  valley  to  the  old  San  Fernando 
Mission  where  General  Don  Andres  Pico  lived. 

It  happened  that  Dr.  Vincent  Gelcich  who  had  married  the 
young  senorita,  Petra  Pico,8  a niece  of  the  Picos,  was  staying  there 
at  the  time.  He  had  come  to  California  from  Pennsylvania  as  surgeon 
to  the  Fourth  California  Infantry.9  He  had  been  familiar  with  those 
early  Pennsylvania  oil  wells  and  recognized  the  black  scum  as  similar 
to  oil  seepage  in  his  home  state.7 

The  men  to  whom  Parero  showed  the  oily  contents  of  his  canteen, 
decided  “to  go  out  and  stake  claims  measuring  1,500  x 600  feet  apiece 
in  conformity  with  the  mining  laws  and  instruct  the  discoverers  how 
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to  protect  their  claims.  The  first  claim  was  named  Canada  Pico 
(General  Pico’s  holding,  later  owned  by  the  Star  Oil  Working  Com- 
pany), the  second  was  called  Wiley,  the  third  Moore,  the  fourth  Rice 
(this  is  now  owned  by  Dr.  Gelcich),  the  fifth  after  a man  called 
Learning,  the  sixth  for  Gelcich,  and  the  seventh  for  Todd.  Towards 
the  close  of  1865  the  district  was  incorporated  and  several  companies 
formed.”10 

1865  Los  Angeles  Evening  Express.  December  29,  1876. 

“Sanford  Lyon,  an  old  resident  of  Los  Angeles  County,  organized 
a company  some  twelve  years  ago  (1865)  to  save  the  oil.  The  company 
consisted  of  Col.  R.  S.  Baker  General  Beale,  A.  Pico,  E.  P.  Foster 
and  S.  Lyon,  and  these  located  the  first  Pico  oil  claim.” 

This  was  the  year  after  General  Beale  had  finished  the  deep  cut 
and  the  turnpike  road  over  the  San  Fernando  Pass.  He  evidently 
became  interested  in  the  oil  discovered  up  Pico  canyon  not  very  far 
from  his  road. 

“Mr.  Lyon  commenced  operations  by  driving  a tunnel  into  the 
hill  near  the  level  of  the  stream  at  a point  where  gas  and  oil  were 
escaping.  He  drove  a distance  of  twenty  feet  and  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  it  by  gas.  A well  was  then  dug  to  collect  the  seepage  which 
averaged  about  two  barrels  a day.  This  was  all  that  was  done  (at  that 
time)  to  develop  the  Pico  oil  springs.  . . . The  seepage  oil  as  was 
to  be  expected,  was  a heavy  grade.  It  was  shipped  to  San  Francisco 
where  it  was  refined  and  sold  as  a lubricator.”12 

The  crude  oil  Sanford  Lyon’s  company  was  getting  from  the 
seepage  oozing  up  in  their  well,  was  put  into  barrels  far  up  in  the 
wild  mountain  brush  in  Pico  Canyon.  The  barrels  were  loaded  onto 
wagons  and  hauled  down  over  the  rough  canyon  roads  by  horse  or 
mule  team  to  the  new  turnpike  road  making  its  way  over  the  San 
Fernando  Pass.  Through  the  deep  cut  the  oil  was  taken  and  then 
down  the  grade  to  be  held  up  by  O.  P.  Robbins,  the  toll  collector, 
while  the  toll  money  was  counted  out.  Then  he  raised  the  wooden 
pole  and  let  the  first  crude  oil  from  Pico  Canyon  go  through  to  the 
market.  It  proved  also,  to  be  from  the  first  commercial  oilfield  in 
California.13  It  would  have  to  be  hauled  across  the  valley  and  down 
to  the  wharf  at  San  Pedro,  to  be  loaded  onto  a ship. 

186914  Los  Angeles  Times.  January  3,  1886.  Review  of  history  of  oil. 

“For  many  years  after  this,15  the  industry  lay  dormant,  until 
Sanford  Lyon  (to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of  making  California  oil 
an  article  of  trade)  commenced  drilling  a well  in  Pico  canon  by 
hand  power  — and  succeeded  in  getting  a ten  barrel  well  at  depth 
of  250  feet,  of  a superior  grade  of  green  oil.” 
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1870  or  1871  Los  Angeles  'Evening  Express.  December  29,  1876. 

“Some  five  or  six  years  ago  (1870  or  ’71),  a refinery  was  started 
at  Lyon  Station  by  a local  association  named  the  Star  Company  but 
they  failed  to  treat  the  oil  with  success  and  the  works  were  closed.” 

! The  refinery  was  evidently  started  shortly  after  the  above  well 
came  in. 

A.  W.  Lyon,  son  of  Sanford  Lyon,  writes:  “The  Star  Oil  Com- 
pany was  the  original  company  under  which  my  father  worked 
i and  they  are  the  ones  who  tried  unsuccessfully  to  distill  oil  at  Lyon 
' Station.” 

The  men  backing  this  first  refinery  venture,  would  then  be  those 
who  five  years  before,  in  1865,  Sanford  Lyon  had  organized  into  the 
Star  Oil  Company,  “Col.  R.  S.  Baker,  General  Beale,  A.  Pico,  and 
F.  B.  Foster.” 

1870  As  some  of  the  first  green  oil  from  Sanford  Lyon’s  well  in 
Pico  Canyon  made  its  way  over  the  turnpike  road  on  the  San 
Fernando  Pass,  a change  in  management  had  taken  place  at  the 
I adobe  toll  house  on  the  stream  bank  on  the  south  slope  of  San  Fer- 
nando Mountain.  O.  P.  Robbins,  the  first  toll  collector,  had  sold  out 
1 to  a man  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Dunne  who  now  “became  the 
partner”  of  Colonel  Beale,  “until  the  franchise  expired  in  1883  ”ia 

Tom  Dunne  was  an  Irishman  from  County  Kildare,  Ireland.  In 
1863,  when  he  was  twenty-one,  he  had  landed  in  New  York  City.  It 
was  during  the  Civil  War  and  he  had  then  gone  to  Boston  where  he 
enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  When  the  war  was  over,  in  1864,  he 
attached  himself  to  an  emigrant  train  of  prairie  schooners  going  west 
and  stopped  off  at  the  busy  mining  town  of  Virginia  City.  He  stayed 
there  six  years  and  then  found  his  way  to  southern  California.17 

There  he  was,  in  1870,  twenty-eight  years  old,  living  in  the  adobe 
toll  house,  seeing  that  the  wooden  pole  across  the  dusty  turnpike  road 
: was  lifted  to  let  the  stages  and  freight  wagons  and  cattle  go  through 
and  now  the  wagon  teams  hauling  the  barrels  of  oil  from  those  first 
| oil  wells  up  in  Pico  canyon,  on  their  way  to  the  ships  at  San  Pedro. 

1874  In  1874  the  small  adobe  toll  house  there  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  welcomed  a bride.  Young  Tom  Dunne  had  not  been 
| too  busy  counting  stage  and  freight  teams  and  the  pushing  cattle 
or  sheep,  crowding  the  dusty  road  to  and  from  the  cut,  to  notice  a 
little  dark-eyed  Spanish  senorita  down  in  the  valley  below.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Catalina  and  Geronimo  Lopez  and  lived  at  the  Lopez 
I stage  station  near  the  old  mission.18  Dona  Luisa  was  just  eighteen 
when  she  took  up  housekeeping  in  the  small  adobe  toll  house  facing 
the  turnpike,  and  planted  her  garden  flowers  about  her. 
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Over  fifty  years  later,  one  day  she  came  back.  She  pointed  out 
“the  very  spot  where  the  adobe  house  was  built,  and  ‘this  was  known 
as  the  toll  house.’  ‘Here,’  she  explained,  ‘is  the  place.’  She  stood  on 
the  mound  of  ruins  where  the  house  had  stood.  ‘And  here,  was  the 
gate.’  ”19  There  was  a flowering  almond  tree  in  the  yard,  that  remained 
a marker  of  where  the  toll  house  had  stood,  long  after  the  old  adobe 
had  gone.  The  stream  dredgers  for  the  present  new  four-lane  boule- 
vard undermined  the  bank  on  which  it  stood,  and  finally,  in  the 
crumbling  dirt,  the  flowering  almond  tree  was  laid  low.20 

By  the  early  eighteen  seventies  the  traffic  over  the  turnpike  road 
on  San  Fernando  Mountain  had  increased  heavily.  This  was  due  to 
the  rich  Cerro  Gordo  mines  producing  their  millions  in  silver,  lead 
and  some  gold,  high  in  the  mountains  “east  of  the  north  end  of 
Owen’s  Lake.”21 

The  stage  station  kept  by  Geronimo  Lopez  in  the  valley  to  the 
west  of  the  old  mission,  was  made  the  headquarters  of  the  Cerro 
Gordo  Freighting  Company.  The  company  had  been  started  to  handle 
not  only  bullion  but  the  general  freight  for  the  Owen’s  Valley  settle- 
ments. A French  Canadian,  Remi  Nadeau,  was  manager22  and  held 
the  contract  to  transport  the  ore  from  the  mines  down  to  the  harbor 
at  Wilmington  where  it  was  shipped  to  San  Francisco  by  boat.  He 
had  fifty-six  of  these  huge  outfits  on  the  road.21 

“The  ore  was  loaded  onto  very  large  wagons,  each  drawn,  on 
level  stretches,  by  twelve  or  fourteen  mules  but  requiring  as  many  as 
twenty  or  more  mules  while  crossing  the  San  Fernando  Mountains, 
always  regarded  as  one  of  the  worst  places  on  the  route A23 

In  the  early  seventies  then,  Remi  Nadeau’s  great  wagons,  heavy 
with  freight  and  pulled  by  some  twenty  mules,  left  the  large,  dusty 
corral  at  Lopez  Station  to  plod  through  the  valley  and  up  the  steep 
turnpike  road  on  the  San  Fernando  Pass. 

1874  March.  A Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Edmond  Leuba,  took  a 
trip  to  Searles  Lake  in  1874.24 

On  the  way  north  from  Los  Angeles.  “Settling  down  in  the  shade 
of  some  large  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  we  decided  to  refresh 
ourselves,  letting  the  warmest  hours  of  the  day  pass.  . . . The  road 
through  San  Fernando  Pass  crossed  the  creek  but  there  was  naturally 
no  trace  of  a bridge.  Although  we  got  out  to  walk,  our  poor  horses 
would  never  have  been  able  to  pull  us  to  the  other  bank  of  the  creek 
if  Don  Francisco25  [Vasquez]  or  Chico  as  he  was  called,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  both  on  horseback,  had  not  yoked  themselves  with 
their  riatas  and  dragged  us  out  of  the  mud.  We  parted  good 
friends.  . . . 

“At  some  miles  beyond  the  Mission  of  San  Fernando,  we  reached 
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the  foot  of  the  San  Fernando  Pass.  For  a long  distance,  except  for  the 
Canon  of  Soledad,  this  is  the  only  passage  through  this  mountain 
chain  either  of  which  we  might  equally  well  take  to  gain  the  Mojave 
Desert.20 

“Naturally  we  had  to  pay  a toll  for  the  right  to  traverse  the  nec\ 
of  San  Fernando  where  the  road  on  the  two  slopes  is  so  steep  that  not 
only  did  we  have  to  wal\  but  also  to  aid  the  horses  in  pushing  the 
wagon  up  the  acclivity.  At  night  fall  we  were  in  front  of  the  station 
of  Lyons  or  Petroliopolis,27  so  named  in  honor  of  some  springs  of  oil 
which  they  pretend  to  have  discovered  in  this  vicinity  and  which, 
with  the  need  of  exaggeration  so  dear  to  Americans,  they  are  already 
comparing  in  richness  to  the  oilfields  of  Pennsylvania. 

“They  have  summoned  experts  from  the  East  and  the  earth  has 
been  penetrated  a little  everywhere;  but  I could  not  see  that  the  time 
had  been  reached  when  they  could  recover  enough  oil  to  supply  the 
factory  or  refinery  which  a company  has  built,28  long  before,  moreover, 
they  were  assured  of  sufficient  fluid  to  operate.” 

Well  into  the  seventies  the  whole  nature  of  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  began  to  change.  Northern  investors,20  awake  to  the  fertility 
of  the  vast  plains,  came  down  to  take  over  the  San  Fernando 
ex-Mission  Rancho.  They  were  to  turn  thousands  of  acres  into  great 
sweeps  of  waving  grain.  Through  the  valley  the  railroad  tracks  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  had  been  laid.  Then,  within  a mile  and  a half  of 
the  old  Mission  on  the  north,  a little  stubby  engine  and  train  tooted 
its  way  to  the  foot  of  the  San  Fernando  Pass.  There  it  had  stopped 
against  the  high  ridge  of  impassable  hills.  The  passengers  transferred 
themselves  from  the  stiff  red  plush  seats  of  the  train  car  to  the  stiffer 
seats  of  a stage  waiting  there,  and  six  husky  horses  pulled  them  up 
the  rough  road  of  the  Pass  through  the  towering  walls  of  standstone 
in  the  Cut  on  their  way  down  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  to  the  coast 
towns,  or  over  the  mountains  to  the  Tulare  Valley  and  the  mines 
beyond. 

In  1874  plans  for  a little  town  were  made,  to  be  laid  out  some 
three  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  Pass  and  a mile  and  a half  north 
of  the  old  Mission.  Then  Remi  Nadeau  moved  his  huge  freight  depot 
from  Lopez  Station  over  to  the  town  of  San  Fernando  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  tracks.  He  had  1,600  mules  and  eighty  teamsters  to  care  for. 
He  put  up  a hotel  for  the  drivers,  and  barns  and  a blacksmith  shop 
for  the  mules. 

Every  morning,  like  clockwork,  two  immense  wagons  pulled  by 
some  twenty  mules,  left  Nadeau’s  freight  depot  on  the  railroad,  to 
lumber  up  the  Pass;  every  evening  two  immense  wagons  filled  with 
bullion  from  the  mines,  turned  up  the  canyon  on  the  north  slope  of 
the  mountain,  to  crowd  through  the  Cut  and  haul  to  a stop  at  Tom 
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Dunne’s  toll  house.  Lucky  for  the  stage  coaches  and  local  wagons, 
these  great  wagon  trains  from  the  mines  carried  tinkling  bells  on  the 
mules  to  tell  of  their  approach.30 

If  the  little  town  of  San  Fernando  seemed  busy  with  the  noise 
and  turmoil  attendant  upon  the  moving  in  of  the  huge  freight  outfits 
of  Remi  Nadeau,  just  three  miles  beyond  there  was  an  almost  equal 
confusion. 


1875  April.81  The  Southern  Pacific  railroad  was  finally,  after  twenty 
years,  taking  Lieutenant  Williamson’s  recommendation  and 
putting  a tunnel  through  the  foothills  of  San  Fernando  Mountain.  It 
was,  however,  up  a canyon  to  the  west  of  where  the  turnpike  road  cut 
through  the  high  ridge  of  rock.  There  was  the  sharp  ring  of  pick-axes 
hewing  out  the  mountain  side  and  the  rattle  of  the  heavy  dump-carts. 
There  was  the  high-pitched,  nasal  twang  of  hundreds  of  Chinamen 
working,  not  only  from  the  south  end  but  cutting  through  from  the 
north.  There  were  nearly  a thousand  of  them  altogether. 

This  was  the  busy  spectacle  that  greeted  the  passengers  of  the 
stubby  little  train  chugging  its  way  across  the  wide  valley,  as  they 
alighted  to  transfer  to  the  stage  coach.  When,  with  a lunge  the  six 
horses  started  to  pull  them  up  the  heavy  grade,  doubtless  they  looked 
far  back  to  get  a last  glimpse  of  the  strange  scene.  A railroad  going 
through  a mountain  was  almost  unheard  of  by  Californians.  On 
January  1,  1876,  on  the  supplement  of  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald 
was  splashed  the  headline  that  it  was  “The  Greatest  Project  Now 
Under  Construction  in  the  United  States.”32 

By  1875  interest  in  the  few  attempts  to  bring  in  the  oil  in  Pico 
canyon  was  again  awakening.  Scouting  over  the  rugged  hills  was 
C.  A.  Mentry,  known  as  Alex  Mentry,  a driller  of  quite  some  experi- 
ence in  the  oil  fields  in  Pennsylvania.  He  had  come  over  to  Pico 
canyon  from  putting  down  an  oil  well  for  the  Los  Angeles  Oil  Com- 
pany in  Grapevine  Canyon33  a few  miles  to  the  south  east.  Mentry,  in 
company  with  J.  G.  Baker  and  D.  C.  Scott,84  obtained  a lease  of  Beale 
and  Baker,35  at  an  eighth  royalty  for  two  years  in  Pico  Canyon  known 
as  the  Pico  Oil  Claim.”30  This  was  the  property  of  the  First  Star  Oil 
Company  that  located  the  “First  Pico  oil  claim.”37 

That  year  of  the  excavation  of  the  tunnel  one  of  the  passengers 
who  alighted  from  the  little  train  at  its  terminus  was  a young  man 
just  over  thirty,  Mr.  D.  G.  Scofield  of  San  Francisco.  He  had  been 
secretary  to  the  F.  W.  Mitchell  Oil  Company  in  Pennsylvania  and 
had  left  for  San  Francisco  to  go  into  business  with  F.  B.  Taylor  who 
handled  lubricants  and  greases.  He  “had  been  in  touch  with  Dr. 
Gelcich,  a chemist  of  Los  Angeles,  who  had  been  gathering  samples 
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; of  oil  collected  from  seepages  in  Southern  California.  He  had  ana- 
I lyzed,  among  others,  samples  of  Pico  Canyon  oil.  . . 

Mr.  Scofield  had  evidently  come  south  by  boat  and  would 
hunt  up  the  small  train  out  of  Los  Angeles  that  crossed  the  wide 
| valley.  “Before  the  completion  of  the  San  Fernando  Tunnel — the 
traveler  was  lucky  if  he  obtained  passage  to  San  Fernando  on  other 
: than  a construction  train.”30 

When  the  little  puffing  engine  came  to  a stop  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  Mr.  Scofield,  as  he  alighted,  faced  the  confusion  of  the  gouging 
; out  of  the  San  Fernando  hills  for  a tunnel.  He  would  transfer  to  the 
stage  and  be  hauled  up  the  rough  grade  by  the  sturdy  six  horse  team, 

' first,  only  as  far  as  the  adobe  toll  house  where  young  Tom  Dunne 
i would  collect  the  toll.  Then,  with  a lurch,  the  stage  would  rock  to 
the  summit  of  the  dusty  road,  where  it  would  take  him  through 
the  bleak,  high  shoulders  of  sandstone.  As  it  left  the  narrow  cut,  the 
I view  of  rolling  hills  dotted  with  live  oaks,  and  sharp,  high  peaks  in 
! the  distance,  of  dense  mountain  brush  and  rugged  canyons,  must 
! have  been  as  beautiful  then  as  when  the  early  travellers  first  saw  it, 

! as  beautiful  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Scofield  would  leave  the  stage  at  Lyon  Station  and  look 
; over  the  small  deserted  refinery  that  early  Star  Oil  Company  had 
put  up  near  by  four  or  five  years  before.40  He  would  meet  Sanford 
! Lyon  himself  who  had  put  down  that  first  well.  Then,  either  on 
1 horseback  or  in  a lumbering  wagon,  he  would  head  west  for  the 
! wild,  brush-tangled  slopes  of  Pico  Canyon.  It  was  his  interest  in  the 
few  oil  wells  he  had  heard  were  there,  that  had  made  him  take  the 
long  trip  from  San  Francisco. 

1876  December  29.  Los  Angeles  Evening  Express. 

“When  the  yield  of  oil  began  to  fall  off  in  Pennsylvania,  several 
experienced  oil  operators  sought  this  district  as  a probable  find  of 
supply,  but  while  most  of  them  left  without  doing  anything,  several 
; of  them  remained  to  test  it.  Of  these,  the  most  persevering  as  he  was 
! also  the  most  enterprising,  was  R.  C.  McPherson  who  purchased  200 
acres  on  the  oil  belt  running  east  and  west  between  the  Pico  well 
! and  More  well  and  organized  the  San  Francisco  Petroleum  Company. 

“The  San  Francisco  Petroleum  Company  was  incorporated  last 
! December  (1875).  President,  J.  H.  Mahoney  of  Livermore,  Alameda 
| County;  Vice-President,  L.  Goodwin  of  San  Francisco.  Secretary, 
; Wendall  Easton,  San  Francisco  and  R.  C.  McPherson,  Superintend- 
| ent.  This  corporation  owns  200  acres  of  free-hold  territory  in  the 
center  of  the  proven  oil  district.  . . . Mr.  McPherson  went  east  and 
purchased  a complete  outfit  of  boring  tools  and  machinery  of  latest 
improvements.” 
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There  were  two  men  in  the  Pennsylvania  oil  fields  to  whom 
D.  G.  Scofield  had  written  in  1875  not  long  after  his  visit  to  the  Pico 
field.  He  had  promised  to  report  to  them  what  he  had  found  in  the 
way  of  oil  development  in  California.  One  of  the  men  was  W.  E. 
Youle,  a young  driller  twenty-eight  years  old  who  was  working  on 
Oil  Creek  for  the  Mitchell  Oil  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Scofield  had 
been  secretary. 

Mr.  Youle  said,  “Sometime  in  1875,  he  wrote  me  of  oil  indications 
in  California;  said  he  was  then  securing  territory  near  New  hall  which 
was  located  some  thirty  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  He  believed  success 
could  be  made  and  that  a little  later  he  might  start  a well  or  two.”41 

The  other  oil  man  to  whom  Mr.  Scofield  wrote,  was  J.  A.  Scott 
who  had  a large  refinery  at  Titusville.42  In  January  of  1876,  then, 
Mr.  Scott  took  the  trip  to  California  to  look  over  the  work  done  in 
Pico  Canyon. 

1876  January  26.  Los  Angeles  'Evening  Express. 

“We  yesterday  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a somewhat  lengthy 
conversation  with  Mr.  J.  A.  Scott  of  Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  who 
arrived  in  Los  Angeles  a week  or  so  ago  and  who  has  subjected  the 
San  Fernando  oil  to  a very  elaborate  series  of  tests.  As  a result  of  his 
examination  he  pronounces  the  San  Fernando  oil  to  be  unsurpassed 
in  quality. 

“This  oil  refined  by  Mr.  Scott  is  entirely  without  offensive  odor 
and  is  as  clear  as  crystal.  It  emits  a light  of  unusual  brilliancy,  an 
ordinary  lamp  yielding  as  much  illumination  as  a six  foot  gas  burner. 

“Mr.  Scott  at  his  eastern  works  turns  out  about  200  barrels  of 
refined  petroleum  a day.43  He  proposes  to  represent  at  the  Centennial44 
his  own  oils  and  our  San  Fernando  oil  refined  by  his  own  process.” 

As  1876  began  its  exciting  year  of  oil  development  in  Pico  canyon, 
General  Don  Andres  Pico  died  in  his  town  adobe  facing  the  Plaza.45 
It  is  hoped  he  was  aware  of  the  awakening  interest  in  the  canyon 
that  bore  his  name.  Just  twenty-one  years  before  he  had  taken  some 
of  its  oil  seepage  to  be  the  first  in  California  to  experiment  with  oil 
for  refining  purposes.46  In  1865  he  had  owned  stock  in  the  first  Star 
Oil  Company.47 

1876  February  14.  Los  Angeles  Evening  Express.  Editorial: 

“General  Andres  Pico.  On  the  death  of  Don  Andres  Pico,  Los 
Angeles  has  lost  one  of  her  most  distinguished  and  widely  known 
citizens.  . . . Don  Andres  has  been  essentially  a historical  character 
of  California  and  enjoyed  the  rare  privilege  of  having  been  a leading 
and  trusted  citizen  under  two  systems  of  government. 

“With  the  departure  of  Don  Andres  another  link  is  gone  in  the 
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living  chain  which  attached  the  California  of  the  present  day  to  the 
California  of  the  primitive  days  when  her  children  led  a quiet,  pastoral 
; life,  charging  their  minds  with  little  but  the  care  of  their  flocks  and 
herds. 

“A  few  more  years  and  the  living  relics  of  that  period  will  have 
' passed  away  and  their  memory  will  only  be  preserved  in  the  imper- 
fect annals  of  an  epoch  which  becomes  of  greater  interest  the  farther 
it  recedes  into  the  past.” 

; 1876  March  29.  Los  Angeles  Evening  Express. 

“Col.  R.  S.  Baker  returned  today  from  a visit  to  the  Pico  oil 
wells  which  he  owns  and  is  now  developing.  He  has  three  wells 
there  and  they  have  already  been  sunk  to  a depth  of  about  150  feet. 
; One  of  these  wells  is  now  yielding  at  the  rate  of  12  barrels  of  very 
i superior  oil  a day.  They  are  located  about  five  or  six  miles  above 
Lyon  Station  in  the  canon.  They  have  been  sunk  by  the  rude  and 
difficult  process  of  spring  boards,  a mechanism  which  does  not 
admit  of  attaining  great  depth. 

“Mr.  McPherson,  the  Pennsylvania  expert,  is  located  some  miles 
below  the  Pico  wells.  Col.  Baker  is  very  sanguine  of  the  future  of 
the  San  Fernando  petroleum  territory  and  we  entertain  little  doubt 
that  a petroleum  region  as  productive  and  extensive  as  the  deposits 
of  Venango  and  Butler  counties  Pennsylvania  is  in  our  midst.  Col. 
Baker  has  spent  at  various  times  some  $18,000  on  the  development 
of  the  San  Fernando  oil  region  and  is  delighted  to  note  the  favorable 
out-look  which  can  now  be  decerned  on  every  hand.” 

1 875-76  The  well  “Sanford  Lyon  had  brought  in  by  hand  power” 
in  1869,  that  yielded  “a  ten  barrel  well  at  the  depth  of  250 
feet  of  a superior  grade  of  green  oil  . . . attracted  the  attention  of 
Messrs.  Scofield  and  Taylor  who  soon  after  leased  from  Gen.  E.  F. 
Beale  and  R.  S.  Baker  lands  adjoining  this  well  and  soon  brought 
to  the  surface  a wealth  of  the  green  fluid.”48  C.  A.  Mentry,  J.  G.  Baker 
and  D.  C.  Scott  had  already  leased  the  Pico  Oil  Claim49  on  which  was 
Sanford  Lyon’s  first  well,  put  down  by  the  Star  Oil  Company.60 

“In  1876  Messrs.  Bryant  and  Scofield  organized  the  California 
Star  Oil  Works  Company.”61  They  evidently  decided  to  carry  on  the 
name  of  the  original  Star  Oil  Company. 

1876  May  24.  Los  Angeles  Evening  Express . 

“The  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Star  Oil  Works  Company 
were  filed  this  A.M.  Directors,  A.  }.  Bryant,62  Mark  McDonald,  Robert 
C.  Page  and  Charles  Jones  of  San  Francisco  and  Robert  Denton  of 
Los  Angeles.  Capital  stock  $1,000,000;  10,000  shares  $100  each. 
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“The  Star  Oil  Works  Company  has  been  in  successful  operation 
for  some  time  and  is  now  supplying  our  market  with  a refined  oil 
which  is  in  general  use  and  which  is  a far  better  illuminating  fluid 
than  any  imported  oil  we  have  seen  yet.  It  gives  a very  brilliant  light, 
is  completely  free  from  odor  and  is  inexplosive. 

“The  San  Fernando  oil  as  reduced  by  the  Star  Oil  Works  will 
soon  drive  from  the  Pacific  Coast  all  Eastern  importation  and  if  the 
supply  is  ample,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  will  be,  we 
shall  soon  build  up  a commerce  from  these  wells  that  will  supply 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Asia  as  well  as  the  Pacific  Coast  with 
all  the  oil  they  may  require. 

“The  San  Fernando  Petroleum  Company  has  also  filed  articles 
of  incorporation.  It  starts  out  with  a capital  of  $10,000,000  and  the 
following  trustees:  }.  H.  Mahoney,  R.  C.  McPherson,53  Henry  Abbott, 
Robert  C.  Page54  and  Grove  Adams,  all  of  San  Francisco.” 

“A  company  consisting  of  C.  A.  Mentry  . . . D.  C.  Scott  and 
Christopher  Learning55  ...  in  1876  sold  their  interests  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Star  Oil  Works  Company  of  San  Francisco.”56  This  was  the 
Pico  Oil  Claim  Mentry  and  Scott  had  leased  in  1875,  from  the  original 
Star  Oil  Company57  on  which  was  Sanford  Lyon’s  first  well. 

1876  July  31.  Los  Angeles  'Evening  Express.  Editorial: 

“After  a long  season  of  doubt  in  the  eyes  of  many,  occasioned 
by  the  non-success  of  a few  feeble  efforts  made  by  men  of  no  experi- 
ence, the  grand  fact  is  demonstrated  beyond  a doubt,  that  there  is 
oil  in  the  San  Fernando  region,  and  in  the  judgment  of  practical  and 
scientific  men  from  Pennsylvania,  it  not  only  exists  in  large  quantities 
but  is  of  a very  superior  quality. 

“Within  the  last  few  months,  many  of  our  leading  oil  men  from 
San  Francisco  have  been  quietly  going  over  the  ground  making 
examinations  and  securing  territory.  Men  from  Pennsylvania  more 
alive  to  the  importance  and  more  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
what  they  see,  are  anxiously  trying  to  acquire  what  to  our  citizens 
appeared  but  a short  time  ago,  valueless  hills,  and  the  probabilities  are, 
that  within  a short  time  the  great  mountains  at  the  back  of  San 
Fernando  will  be  teeming  with  a busy  population  and  the  stories  we 
have  heard  of  the  almost  fabulous  fortunes  made  in  the  Pennsylvania 
oil  region  will  be  realized  by  some  of  our  people. 

“Already  two  companies,  the  Union58  and  the  Newhall,  with  a 
capital  of  $5,000,000  each,  have  been  formed  in  San  Francisco  for 
the  purpose  of  sinking  wells,  . . . and  as  the  property  of  the  Union 
company  adjoins  Pico  #1  with  its  splendid  flowing  well,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  expect  success. 

“Even  to  the  minds  of  the  most  doubting,  a stream  of  oil  shoot- 
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in g into  the  air  twenty-five  feet  high  must  carry  conviction  and  when 
it  is  remembered  the  well  is  only  down  160  ft.  the  people  of  Los 
Angeles  may  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  good  time  that  is 
| coming.  Near  the  flowing  well  on  the  Pico  are  several  wells  of  less 
depth,  most  of  which  yield  a good  supply  of  oil  by  means  of  pumping 
: and  steps  are  being  taken  to  increase  their  depth.” 

The  group  of  local  Los  Angeles  men  who,  in  1865,  Sanford  Lyon 
organized  into  the  first  Star  Oil  Company,  were  men  of  prominence 
in  the  town,  Colonel  R.  F.  Baker,  General  E.  F.  Beale,  General  Don 
Andres  Pico  and  F.  P.  Foster.  They  were,  however,  men  of  no  experi- 
ence in  such  a new  and  unfamiliar  business  venture  as  the  developing 
of  an  oil  field.  They  had  put  up  the  refinery  at  Lyon  Station  in 
i 1870-71  but  were  forced  to  close  the  works  because  “they  failed  to 
treat  the  oil  with  success.” 

Now,  with  the  forming  of  a new  company,  “they  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  California  Star  Oil  Works  Company,  an  associa- 
! tion  of  San  Francisco  capitalists.”59 

D.  G.  Scofield  who  was  manager  of  the  new  California  Star 
: Oil  Works,69  and  Alex  Mentry  who  remained  to  work  for  him60  had 
; both  had  much  experience  in  the  Pennsylvania  oilfields.  Although 
I the  California  formation  was  tricky  and  quite  different01  from  what 
! they  had  worked  in,  their  knowledge  stood  them  in  good  stead. 

1876  July  31.  Los  Angeles  Evening  Express.  Editorial  (continued): 
“The  Star  Oil  Works  have  in  complete  working  order  at  Lyon 
Station  a refinery  and  are  turning  out  from  25  to  40  barrels  of  refined 
! oil  a day.  From  the  wells  to  the  refinery,  a distance  of  about  six  miles, 
a line  of  pipes  was  commenced  to  carry  the  oil  from  the  wells  to  the 
refinery,  but  as  the  company  are  about  to  remove  the  present  one  and 
also  construct  larger  ones  at  the  town  of  Newhall,  on  the  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  the  enterprise  for  the  present  is  abandoned.” 
The  Star  Oil  Work’s  refinery  referred  to  as  being  “in  complete 
working  order  at  Lyon  Station”  by  July  31st,  1876,  “and  producing 
! from  25  to  40  barrels  of  refined  oil  a day,”  must  have  been  the  recon- 
structed earlier  refinery  of  the  first  Star  Oil  Company.  It  was  evidently 
rebuilt  by  D.  C.  Scott62  and  Mr.  Wood,  for  the  new  California  Star 
Oil  Works  Company,  and  became  then,  W.  W.  Orcutt  said,  “the  first 
| practical  refinery,”"  for  oil,  in  California. 

1876  July  31.  Los  Angeles  Evening  Express.  Editorial  (continued): 
“Within  the  past  two  weeks  the  oil  belt  has  been  traced  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  from  San  Fernando  and  adjoining  the  Sespe 
Ranch.  Some  fine  locations  have  been  made  and  active  steps  taken  for 
the  development  of  what  will  one  day  be  to  Los  Angeles  what  the 
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mines  of  Nevada  have  been  and  are,  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco.” 
This,  then,  was  the  beginning  of  the  first  commercial  oilfield  in 
California.6'  Its  oil,  the  greater  part  of  1876,  went  sloshing  in  barrels 
on  heavy,  great-wheeled  wagons  pulled  by  tugging  horses,  up  the 
rough  turnpike  road  over  the  San  Fernando  Pass.  For  twelve  years, 
since  General  Beale  had  put  the  deep  cut  through  the  rocky  summit, 
the  road  had  continued  to  bear  the  brunt  of  travel  from  the  north 
and  the  south.  Now,  however,  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  the  time 
had  come  when  the  heaviest  of  the  traffic  was  to  sidestep  the  hard 
grade  altogether. 
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“One  of  the  owners  of  the  first  Pico  Canyon  claims. 

60 Petroleum  in  California.  Lionel  V.  Redpath  1900.  Written  when  Mentry  was  living  and 
j early  records  were  still  available. 

j 61 Illustrated  History  of  Los  Angeles  County.  Lewis  Pub.  Co.  Chicago.  1889. 

| “Not  to  be  confused  with  the  present  Union  Oil  Company. 

| “Los  Angeles  Evening  Express.  Dec.  29,  1876. 

‘ 60W.  E.  Youle.  Sixty-three  Years  in  the  Oilfields,  1926.  p.  23. 

| 01Ibid.,  pp.  32-33. 
j “Nephew  of  Thomas  A.  Scott. 

i “The  late  W.  W.  Orcutt,  former  President  of  the  Union  Oil  Company  of  California.  Petroleum 
j Reporter.  Souvenir  Number  1926.  Section  II  p.  1.  “It  was  not  until  1876  that  the  first 

I practical  refinery  was  built  at  Newhall  by  D.  C.  Scott  and  Mr.  Wood.  This  refinery  was 

j located  near  the  old  cemetery  (Lyon  Station.  V.S.R.)  one  mile  east  of  the  town  on  the 

i present  highway.  The  capacity  of  the  refinery  was  twenty  barrels  per  day  and  the  oil  was 

put  in  wooden  barrels  and  hauled  by  team  from  the  wells.  The  layout  of  this  plant  can  be 
recognized  from  the  roads,  guides  and  the  position  of  the  stills  as  located  by  the  remains 
of  the  old  bricks.”  (1926) 

64W.  E.  Youle.  Sixty-three  Years  in  California.  1926 — p.  23. 
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Development  of  the  New  Oilfields 

1876-1910 

1876  September. 

In  the  Fall,  the  Southern  Pacific  tunnel  through  the  hitherto 
almost  impassable  San  Fernando  Mountains  was  finished.  On  Septem- 
ber 5th,  with  great  rejoicing,  the  two  branches  of  the  road  from  the 
north  and  the  south,  were  joined  one-half  mile  east  of  the  small  rail- 
road station  of  Lang,  which  lay  some  thirteen  miles  northeast  of  the 
little  Newhall  settlement.1  It  was  a day  of  incredible  wonder  to  the 
Californians.  But  the  miracle  was  the  tunnel  itself,  “.  . . 6,967  feet 
in  length,  timbered  all  the  way.”2 

“The  view  from  the  rear  end  of  the  car  while  passing  through 
the  tunnel  is  quite  an  interesting  one.  The  light,  on  entering  the  great 
bore,  is  large  and  bright,  the  smooth  rails  glisten  like  burnished  silver 
in  the  sun’s  rays.  Gradually  the  light  lessens  in  brilliancy;  the  rails 
become  two  long  ribbons  of  silver,  sparkling  through  the  impene- 
trable darkness;  gradually  these  lessen,  the  light  fades — and  fades,  and 
fades — the  entrance  is  apparently  not  larger  than  a pin’s  head,  and 
then  all  light  is  gone  and  darkness  reigns  supreme — and  still  we  are 
not  through.  It  is  the  history  of  many  a life:  the  bright  hopes  of  youth 
expire  with  age.”* 

It  was  not  until  the  Fall  of  18764  that  W.  E.  Youle,  the  young 
driller  from  Oil  Creek,  Pennsylvania,  could  settle  his  affairs  and 
leave  for  California.  With  him  was  }.  A.  Scott  who  had  returned  to 
Titusville,  taking  some  of  the  Pico  canyon  oil  to  exhibit  at  the  Cen- 
tennial in  Philadelphia.  Just  then  he  too  was  pulling  up  stakes  for 
the  new  oil  field  in  California. 

Like  Scofield,  Scott,  on  his  former  trip  out  in  January  of  that 
year,  must  have  come  down  from  San  Francisco  by  water,  then  taken 
the  little  puffing  train  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel 
beyond  San  Fernando.  From  there,  it  was  the  rocking,  bumping 
stage  in  a cloud  of  dust  up  the  stiff  grade  of  the  San  Fernando  Pass. 
This  time,  Scott  with  Youle,  would  land  in  San  Francisco  from  the 
Central  Pacific,  then  jump  aboard  the  new  through  Southern  Pacific 
train  for  the  south,  getting  off  at  the  station  called  Newhall.  It  lay 
on  the  north  side  of  the  recently  completed  railroad  tunnel.  There 
was  no  steep  San  Fernando  Pass  to  groan  about  this  time. 

From  Newhall  the  two  Pennsylvanians,  J.  A.  Scott,  the  success- 
ful refiner,  and  W.  E.  Youle,  the  expert  driller,  would  make  their 
way  through  the  oak-shaded  little  valley  and  on  up  the  steep,  rugged 
slopes  of  Pico  Canyon.  There  they  would  find  C.  A.  Mentry  also  from 
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Pennsylvania.  He  was  busy  at  work  for  the  California  Star  Oil  Works 
Company.6 

This  was  written  by  Mr.  Youle  in  later  years: 

“To  Alex  Mentry  credit  should  be  given  for  drilling  the  first 
producing  oil  well  in  California,  the  well  drilled  in  Pico  Canyon  near 
Newhall  in  1876-1877.  The  strike  was  important  as  it  proved  an  oil- 
sand  and  a fine  grade  of  parafine  oil.  The  well  was  some  300  ft. 
deep,  of  small  capacity.”6 

W.  E.  Youle  would  join  Mentry  in  developing  this  new  field7  of 
which  D.  G.  Scofield  was  manager.  J.  A.  Scott  would  remain  to  be 
the  superintendent.8 

1876  Fall. 

Mr.  Youle  said,  “I  arrived  in  California  late  in  1876.  I reached 
the  coast  together  with  J.  A.  Scott,  a refiner  of  Titusville,  Pennsylvania. 
. . . Scott  at  once  busied  himself  putting  up  a small  still  at  Newhall9 
to  refine  the  oil . At  this  time  this  was  the  only  real  production  in 
California.”10 

1877  January  16.  Los  Angeles  Evening  Express. 

“The  oil  refinery  of  San  Buena-ventura  belongs  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Star  Oil  Works  Company.  . . . J.  A.  Scott  having  successfully 
treated  the  Ventura  oil,  Mr.  Scofield  has  gone  east  to  purchase,  it 
is  stated,  a 250  barrel  still  for  Ventura  and  a complete  outfit  for  San 
Fernando.” 

About  a mile  up  the  road  from  Lyon  Station,  towards  Newhall, 
was  a more  recent  stage  station  run  by  Andrew  Kazinski.  It  was 
called  Andrew’s  Station11  and  for  the  comparatively  short  time  it  was 
in  existence  seems  to  have  been  in  competition  with  the  older  Lyon 
Station.  When  the  railroad  came  through,  Andrew’s  Station  proved 
to  be  conveniently  near  the  tracks  where  they  stopped  paralleling 
the  wagon  road  along  the  creek  and  made  the  curve  up  Railroad 
canyon  towards  the  tunnel. 

“At  Andrew’s  Station,  two  hours  out  of  Los  Angeles,  wooden 
tanks  have  been  erected  for  storing  oil.”12  This  was  the  beginning  of 
shipping  the  Pico  oil  by  railroad. 

1877  March  i.  Los  Angeles  Evening  Express. 

Advertisement:  “Why  consumers  should  use  kerosene  oil  manu- 
factured by  the  California  Star  Oil  Works  Company:  First,  it  is  to 
patronize  home  manufacturers;  second,  it  has  no  equal  as  an  illuminat- 
ing oil;  third,  it  is  entirely  safe  and  will  not  explode.  It  is  put  in  first 
class  packages  and  will  not  leak — and  gives  a light  equal  to  gas. 
Hereafter,  there  will  be  no  delay  in  filling  orders  promptly.  All 
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orders  should  be  addressed  ‘California  Star  Oil  Works  Co.,  Andrew’s 
Station,  Los  Angeles  County’  and  will  receive  prompt  attention.” 

1878  “Rancho  San  Francisco.  . . . The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
passed  through  it,  and  a little  south  of  where  the  village  (New- 

hall)  now  stands,  a short  side  track  extended.”13  This  was  the  spur 
to  the  nearby  refinery  put  up  by  J.  A.  Scott  for  the  California  Star 
Oil  Works  Company  in  late  1876-77.  The  remains  of  an  old  spur  rail- 
road track  are  just  being  removed  (May,  1948)  but  there  are  still 
to  be  seen  worn  timbers  saturated  with  oil  that  were  evidently  founda- 
tions for  oil  tanks.  There  is  also  a cement  foundation  for  a pump  or 
engine  but  no  signs  of  a loading  rack  except  for  the  heavily  oil-soaked 
ground  a short  distance  along  the  spur  track. 

Through  the  years  following  their  incorporation,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a struggle  not  only  for  Scofield’s  California  Star  Oil  Works 
Company  to  survive,  but  for  McPherson’s  San  Francisco  Petroleum 
Company  as  well.  Other  companies  in  Pico  Canyon  seem  to  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside.  “Up  to  this  time,  none  of  the  oil  found  had 
been  used  for  fuel,  ...  it  was  refined  into  by-products,  illuminating 
gasoline  and  lubricants.”14 

There  was  another  oilfield  however,  opening  up  at  Moody  Gulch, 
a wild  ravine  that  lay  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Santa  Cruz  moun- 
tains four  hundred  miles  to  the  north.  It  was  west  of  the  little  town 
of  San  Jose,  near  the  present  Los  Gatos.10  Mr.  Scofield  asked  Youle 
to  go  north  with  him  and  look  over  the  new  field. 

At  the  time  it  seemed  to  have  as  good  possibilities  as  the  Pico 
field.  Scofield  then  asked  Youle  to  interview  the  capitalist,  Charles 
N.  Felton,16  in  his  spacious  home  in  Menlo  Park.  If  he  could  help 
persuade  him  to  realize  the  great  value  of  the  Pico  oil  territory,  and 
also  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  Lloyd  Tevis,  a heavy  investor,  and 
other  men  of  wealth,  a new  company  might  be  formed.  With  the 
added  capital  both  fields  could  be  developed.17 

1879  That  is  what  happened,  and  in  1879  the  Pacific  Coast  Oil 
Company  was  incorporated  with  a capitalization  of  $1,000,000. 

Its  directors  were  Charles  N.  Felton,  his  brother-in-law,  George  Lomis, 
L.  D.  Fisk,  George  M.  Hedges  and  James  Lawler,  a judge.  Mr.  Felton 
and  most  of  these  San  Francisco  capitalists,  had  made  their  money  in 
the  California  gold  mines.  Mr.  Felton  had  also  been  interested  in  the 
Moody  Gulch  oil  field.18 

The  Pacific  Coast  Oil  Company  “took  in  the  Santa  Clara  Oil 
Company  (operating  in  Moody  Gulch)  the  California  Star,  the  San 
Francisco  and  other  small  companies  operating  near  Newhall.”19 

Mr.  Youle  said,  in  later  years,  “Scofield’s  efforts  and  success  in 
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getting  such  men  as  Felton  and  Tevis  interested,  should  be  praised — 
it  showed  the  confidence  they  had  in  him  and  in  fact  all  of  us.  . . . 
To  Mentry  and  myself  as  field  men,  credit  should  be  given  for  locat- 
ing and  drilling  the  first  wells  that  looked  like  a success.”19 

Mr.  Felton,  the  president  of  the  new  company  of  which  D.  G. 
Scofield  was  auditor,18  and  the  northern  capitalists  in  with  him,  pre- 
ferred the  development  of  Moody  Gulch  first.  The  main  reason  was 
the  fact  the  Pico  field  was  too  far  away  from  the  San  Francisco 
market  and  San  Francisco  was  the  only  distributing  market  in  the 
state.  Felton  said  “he  and  his  associates  were  in  the  oil  business  to 
stay  until  a success  or  a failure  developed.”20 

W.  E.  Youle  remained  in  the  north  to  help  bring  in  the  field. 
The  Pico  field  was  left  in  charge  of  Alex  Mentry,  who,  Youle  said, 
was  “running  one  string  of  tools.  I think  he  was  putting  #4  deeper. 
He  succeeded  in  more  than  doubling  the  production  which  at  this 
time  was  about  60  barrels  per  day.  . . . Subsequently  he  deepened 
the  Pico  No.  4 and  the  production  was  brought  up  to  150  barrels  per 
day  at  about  600  feet.”21 

1879  “The  first  pipe  line  for  transporting  oil  was  laid  in  1879  from 
the  Pico  field  to  the  second  refinery  2 built  near  Newhall  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  road.  The  pipe  line  was  2-inches  in  diameter  and 
five  miles  in  length.  The  oil  flowed  by  gravity.”28 

That  same  year  in  which  the  Pacific  Coast  Oil  Company  was 
incorporated,  “the  first  steam  engine  was  brought  into  Pico  canyon 
. . . and  installed  at  the  old  springpole  well  which  was  drilled  to 
greater  depth.”  This  “well,  known  as  California  Oil  Works  #4  . . . 
is  the  first  and  oldest  well  in  the  state.”24 

A.  W.  Lyon,  son  of  Sanford  Lyon,  says,  “Although  known  as 
#4  the  well  in  reality  is  the  first  well  drilled.25  The  California  Star 
Oil  Works  Company  . . . drilled  by  springpole,  three  wells,  # 1 , 
#2,  #3,  so  named  as  these  were  the  first  wells  drilled  by  this  company, 
the  Lyon  well  being  already  drilled.  Then  in  1879,  a steam  engine 
was  brought  in  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Oil  Company  and  used  to  deepen 
the  Lyon  well28  which  was  then  called  #4,  or  better  known  as  Cali- 
fornia Oil  Works  Company  Well  #4  . . . since  this  was  the  fourth 
drilling  operation.”27 

“While  hundreds  of  wells  since  drilled,  haven’t  even  a derrick 
left  to  mark  their  one  time  location,  ‘No.  4’  is  still  alive,28  still  pro- 
duces; it  is  a working  monument  commemorating  the  beginning  of 
things  petroleum  in  California.”29 

The  extraordinary  showing  the  first  wells  made  in  Moody  Gulch 
raised  high  hopes.  It  was  a shock  when,  after  sinking  nine  wells  and 
a lot  of  money,  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  Moody  Gulch  development 
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and  the  rapid  decline  in  production  made  it  necessary  to  pull  out  for 

• 30 

a time. 

1882-83  But  there  were  still  the  Pico  field  and  the  California  Star 
Oil  Works  Company  to  which  the  Pacific  Coast  Oil  Company 
could  turn.  “The  two  companies  operated  under  the  same  manage- 
ment, C.  A.  Mentry  field  superintendent,  D.  G.  Scofield  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  general  manager.”31  Sometime  in  1882  or  three,  it  was  “de- 
cided to  move  the  greater  part  of  the  Moody  Gulch  equipment  to 
Newhall.”32  The  headquarters  of  the  California  Star  Oil  Works  Com- 
pany were  there  near  Andrew’s  Station  on  the  railroad  tracks.  In  the 
shade  of  some  spreading  oaks  close  to  the  hillside  were  the  “two 
refineries  . . . which  furnished  for  shipment  about  one  carload  per 
day.”33  These  were  without  doubt,  the  first  still  moved  over  from 
Lyon  Station84  and  the  later  one  put  up  by  J.  A.  Scott.85 

1876-1883  The  old  turn-pike  road  on  the  San  Fernando  Pass  these 
six  or  seven  years  since  the  completion  of  the  long  railroad 
tunnel  through  the  high  ridge  of  hills,  still  went  sturdily,  if  more 
roughly,  over  them.  There  was  very  little  traffic  of  importance  to 
rumble  through  the  deep  cut.  Even  the  stage  lines  had  deserted  the 
old  road  and  they  certainly  had  reason  to. 

H.  M.  Newhall  Esq.  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  seventies,  had 
bought  some  50,000  acres  of  the  San  Francisco  Rancho  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Pass,  down  into  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  On  these  vast 
ranges  grazed  thousands  of  his  cattle  and  sheep.  He  was  watching 
too,  with  pride,  the  growth  of  his  little  town  Newhall,  laid  out  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  tracks.33 

In  the  late  seventies  he  had  started  to  build  a large  hotel,  the 
Southern,  with  a cupola  and  fancy  railing  topping  its  150  rooms.  It 
had  a spacious  porch  around  it  that  faced  “a  beautiful  park”  for  its 
guests  to  stroll  in,33  with  a fountain  in  the  middle.36  About  it  was  a 
newly  “planted  grove  of  trees.”  The  large  stables  were  evidently  for 
the  harboring  of  the  horses  and  stage  coaches  that  used  Newhall  as 
their  starting  point. 

The  Southern  Pacific  railroad  shot  off  up  Soledad  canyon,  across 
the  Mojave  desert,  to  climb  over  the  high  mountains  on  the  Tehachapi 
Pass,  on  its  way  to  San  Francisco.  That  left  the  coast  towns  still 
without  railroad  communication.  They  had  to  depend,  as  they  always 
had,  on  the  same  kind  of  swaying,  bumping,  pioneer  stages  that  but 
a short  time  before  had  struggled  over  the  San  Fernando  Pass.  Now, 
beside  the  oil  men  who  got  off  the  train  to  make  their  way  up  Pico 
canyon,  the  stage  passengers,  leaving  the  train  or  making  it,  were 
comfortably  housed  in  the  grand,  big  hotel  at  Newhall. 
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1882  Newhall.  “Stages  leave  this  station  daily  for  Ventura,  50  miles; 
Santa  Barbara,  80  miles;  San  Louis  Obispo,  190  miles;  Paso 

Robles  Hot  Springs,  220  and  Soledad,37  300  miles,  at  the  end  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad,  in  Salinas  Valley.  . . . These  stages  carry 
passengers,  mails  and  express.”33 

1883  With  new  life  brought  to  this  Pico  canyon  oil  field  by  the 
moving  in  of  most  of  the  Moody  Gulch  equipment  from  the 

north,  two  other  Pennsylvania  operators  dropped  off  the  train  to  try 
their  luck.  They  were  Lyman  Stewart  and  W.  L.  Hardison.  The 
Pacific  Coast  Oil  Company  leased  them  land  near  the  Pico  wells. 
They  “drilled  four  wells  on  Christian  Hill  just  east  of  Pico  Canyon. 
These  wells  were  all  ‘dry  holes.’  A fifth  well  which  was  a good 
producer  was  drilled  to  the  west  of  Pico  Canyon. 

“This  well  was  sold  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Company  for  enough 
money  to  reimburse  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Hardison  for  their  previous 
drilling  losses  on  Christian  Hill.”38  Because  “the  Pacific  Coast  Oil 
Company  did  not  care  to  lease  any  more  of  their  proven  lands,  this 
caused  Hardison  and  Stewart  to  seek  other  territory.  They  located 
in  Ventura  County.”30 

1885  Mr.  Youle  said,  “Up  to  1885,  Pico  Canyon  was  the  only  pro- 
duction in  California  that  proved  a success.  The  extent  of  this 
field  was  only  some  300  acres  located  in  Pico  Canyon  and  hills;  we 
brought  the  production  up  to  about  600  barrels.  I drilled  some  10  or  12 
wells  in  this  field  up  to  the  year  1885.  . . . The  sands  were  thick  and 
close  grained,  and  wells  were  not  big  producers;  they  were,  how- 
ever, lasting,  and  have  produced  millions  of  barrels  of  oil.  They  are 
pumping  wells  there  today  that  I drilled  about  45  years  ago.”30 

1883  The  franchise  to  put  a turnpike  road  across  San  Fernando 
Mountain  that  General  Beale  had  taken  over  from  the  original 
investors,  Charles  H.  Brinley,  Andres  Pico  and  James  R.  Vineyard 
back  in  1862,  was  to  run  20  years  from  the  date  of  the  completion 
of  the  work.  The  finished  road  was  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors in  March,  i864.  1884,  then,  would  be  the  year  those  holding 
the  franchise  would,  without  doubt  rather  willingly,  turn  the  de- 
teriorating old  road  over  to  the  county. 

It  may  be,  that  the  holders  of  the  franchise  in  188340  were  not 
adverse  to  ridding  themselves  of  their  investment  a year  earlier.  The 
road  must  have  been  bringing  in  very  little  toll  returns  those  seven 
years  since  the  railroad  came  through,  compared  to  the  early  fair- 
weather  years  when  it  had  been  the  only  outlet  from  Los  Angeles 
into  the  country  to  the  north. 
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By  1883  then,  the  San  Fernando  Pass  over  the  mountain  went  out 
of  existence  as  a turnpike  road.  It  became  the  property  of  the  citizens 
of  Los  Angeles  county  whose  duty  it  was  from  then  on  to  keep  pass- 
able and  whose  concern  it  was  alone,  to  take  at  their  own  risk. 

This  would  seem  the  logical  time  then,  to  conclude  the  study  of 
the  second  San  Fernando  Pass.  It  was  the  coming  of  oil  wells  into 
what  was  no  longer  the  Tulare  Valley  but  the  great  San  Joaquin 
Valley  and  the  advent  of  the  automobile  that  stirred  into  life  again 
the  old  dusty  road,  twisting  its  way  up  the  steep  canyons  and  through 
the  sheer,  high  cut. 

1883-1900  “When  the  demand  for  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  came,  there 
was  a boom  in  the  oil  business.  . . . Up  to  1885  no  fuel  oil 
was  consumed  in  the  United  States.  Railroad  and  power  plants 
used  coal;  coke  and  coal  prices  were  almost  prohibitive  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.”41 

In  the  eighties  and  nineties,  the  Pico  Canyon  oil  properties  were 
developing  well.  At  the  entrance  to  the  canyon  was  the  busy  oil  camp 
called  Mentryville  after  “C.  A.  Mentry,  Superintendent  of  the  Star 
Oil  Works  Company  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Oil  Company.”  He  had 
“charge  of  one  of  the  largest  industries  in  southern  California.”42 

Other  fields  were  being  discovered  nearby,  south  of  the  Tehachapi 
and  Coast  ranges.  W.  E.  Youle  had  helped  bring  in  the  Puente  field 
in  1885.  In  1890  Stewart  and  Hardison’s  early  venture  in  Ventura 
County  had  materialized  into  the  Union  Oil  Company.  E.  L.  Doheny’s 
Los  Angeles  oil  field  came  in,  in  1892, — followed  a few  years  later, 
by  the  nearby  Salt  Lake, — and  his  Olinda  field  in  1895.  In  1906  the 
wells  and  refinery  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Oil  Company  were  sold  to 
the  Standard  Oil43  . . .“after  the  success  of  the  business  was  realized, 
and  D.  G.  Scofield  in  1911  became  the  first  president  of  the  Standard 
Oil  in  California.”44 

Over  the  San  Fernando  Pass  through  the  Santa  Susanas,  to  the 
north  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  the  Tehachapi  and  Coast  range  of 
mountains  were  the  southern  boundary  of  what  used  to  be  called  the 
Tulare  Valley.  It  was  now  known  as  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  on 
its  great,  desolate  sweep  of  land,  here  and  there,  since  the  seventies,  oil 
wells  had  been  put  down  among  the  brea  out-croppings.  By  1887 
there  was  the  small  McKittrick  field,  and  Jewett  and  Blodgett,  close 
to  that  time,  were  developing  wells  at  Sunset,  with  W.  E.  Youle 
drilling  for  them.  But  up  to  1889  there  had  been  “no  producing  oil 
wells  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.”45 

1898-1899  The  years  1898-99  saw  the  tide  of  the  oil  industry  begin  its 
spectacular  entrance  into  the  great  valley.  The  Coalinga  field 
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in  the  west-central  San  Joaquin  came  in  with  its  famous  gusher  the 
Blue  Goose,  roaring  skyward.  It  was  followed  by  the  less  spectacular 
but  equally  astounding  discovery  of  oil  on  the  Kern  river,  just  to 
the  east  of  Bakersfield,  an  oilfield  “that  was  at  one  time  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world  and  is  still  one  of  the  most  important  in  Cali- 
fornia.” (1929) 40 

1901  In  1901  a group  of  men  who  had  invested  in  the  Kern  river 
field,  with  foresight  banded  together  and  organized  the 
Associated  Oil  Company.  In  1901  the  Midway-Maricopa  field  came 
in,47  with  Chanselor  and  Canfield  spotting  their  few  lonely  wells  on 
a bleak  stretch  of  land  near  the  foothills  in  the  North  Midway  Valley. 

1904-1909  The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  looking 
for  reservoirs  of  oil  for  their  great  mountain  climbing  loco- 
motives, had  land  they  were  drilling  on  in  the  Kern  River  Field.  In 
1904  the  Santa  Fe  took  over  the  Chanselor-Canfield  interests  in  the 
Midway  Valley.  In  1909,  on  the  Chanselor,  Canfield  Midway  Oil 
property,  among  the  lonely,  sage-brush  covered  hills  and  gulches,  a 
2,000  barrel  gusher  came  roaring  in.48  “This  was  the  famous  well 
‘No.  2-6,’  the  first  gusher  in  the  Midway  Field  and  the  well  that 
started  one  of  the  greatest  oil  booms  California  has  ever  experienced.”49 

1911  February  18.  Bakersfield  Morning  Echo. 

“The  Santa  Fe  gusher  on  Section  6,  32-33,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  draw  special  attention  to  the  North  Midway  Field.  For  a long 
time  it  held  the  rank  of  the  best  producer  in  the  whole  westside  and 
before  its  glory  began  to  wane,  other  celebrities  in  the  gusher  line 
began  to  crowd  the  North  Midway  stage.” 

This  was  a far  cry  from  the  little  Pico  Canyon  field,  spectacular 
in  its  time,  with  a flowing  well  on  the  Pico  claim  “shooting  into  the 
air  twenty-five  feet  high.”50  These  were  big  wells  blowing  in,  their 
black  spray  spuming  into  the  sky  like  the  distant  spouting  of  huge 
whales.  Their  very  bigness  fitted  in  with  the  wide,  desolate  plains  of 
a great  valley. 
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Autos  on  the  San  Fernando  Pass 
or  the  Newhall  Grade 

1902-1910 

It  seems  to  have  been  a lucky  break  for  the  oil  men  who  were  to 
bring  in  those  distant  oilfields,  that  the  automobile  appeared  almost 
at  the  same  time.  They  were  queer  looking  contraptions,  first  with 
one  or  two  cylinders  and  then  with  four.  They  had  no  bumpers  and 
no  windshields.  There  was  a crank  between  the  front  wheels  to 
start  them  with,  a horn  honked  by  a rubber  bulb,  and  acetylene 
gas  headlights  that  flickered  dimly  and  only  lit  up  the  immediate 
ruts  in  front  of  them,  on  the  rough  mountain  roads  they  were  taken 
over. 

In  the  early  nineteen  hundreds  it  may  have  been  the  urgent 
necessity  of  the  oil  men  to  be  independent  of  the  railroads  that  helped 
the  automobile  industry  in  southern  California  to  push  forward. 

1902  In  1902,  young  Ralph  Hamlin,1  an  expert  driver  of  racing  cars, 
had  an  agency  in  Los  Angeles.  He  was  dickering  with  an  oil 
man  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to  sell  him  an  Autocar.  The  Autocar 
Company  importantly  advertised  that  “In  this  car,  all  controlling 
levers  are  assembled  at  the  steering  post.  Wheel,  gear  shift,  clutch, 
throttle  and  spark  control  are  within  finger-reach,  so  that  the  operator 
need  never  take  either  hand  away  from  the  steering  post.”  The  best 
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selling  point  was  in  the  conclusion.  “This  arrangement  . . . makes 
this  car  easier  and  simpler  than  a horse  to  drive.” 

The  hesitating  purchaser  of  this  remarkable  invention  lived  at 
McKittrick.  It  was  a small,  lonely  oil  town,  among  a few  oil  derricks, 
in  the  brea  beds  at  the  terminus  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Branch  line 
to  the  west  of  Bakersfield.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  the  car  was 
“simpler  to  drive  than  a horse,”  the  oil  man  decided  to  close  the  deal 
only  if  Mr.  Hamlin  would  drive  the  Autocar  up  for  him.  He  knew 
too  well  the  rugged  mountain  ranges  that  were  to  be  crossed  before 
they  reached  the  level  stretches  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

The  road  they  would  have  to  follow,  out  of  Los  Angeles  would 
be  the  same  old  emigrant  road  used  by  the  early  pioneers  as  they 
drove  their  herds  of  cattle,  or  rocked  along  in  high-wheeled  stages, 
up  steep  passes  and  through  sandy  streambeds  in  the  many  canyons. 
The  drivers  of  those  small  two  or  four  cylinder  autos  were  pioneers 
themselves  as  they  made  their  hard  way  over  the  mountains. 

The  courageous  oil  man  from  McKittrick  came  down  by  train 
to  take  the  trip  back  with  Mr.  Hamlin  in  his  brand  new  Autocar. 
They  started  in  the  darkness  of  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  escape 
the  heat.  They  had  crossed  the  San  Fernando  Valley  when  daylight 
broke,  and  reached  the  foot  of  the  grade. 

The  old  Pass  was  being  aroused  from  its  long  years  of  lethargy. 
Familiar  epithets  were  to  be  hurled  at  it  once  more,  not  by  whip- 
cracking, shouting  stage-drivers  and  teamsters,  but  by  queer-looking 
men  clothed  in  dusters,  their  eyes,  under  deep-visored  caps,  covered 
by  huge  leather  and  glass  goggles,  and  their  hands,  by  leather,  elbow- 
cuffed  gauntlets. 

It  proved  quite  impossible  for  the  chugging,  straining  small 
Autocar  to  make  the  hard,  upward  grade  towards  the  deep  Cut.  The 
gas  tank  on  those  early  autos  was  higher  than  the  carburetor  but  if  a 
hill  was  too  steep  the  tank  was  tipped  so  low  it  stopped  the  flow  of 
gasoline. 

No  team  of  horses  ever  had  the  trick  tried  on  them  that  young 
Hamlin  played  on  the  Autocar.  To  put  the  gas  tank  higher  than  the 
carburetor  he  backed  that  auto  up  the  long,  rough,  twisting  road. 
If,  with  a jolt,  the  plucky  engine  died,  one  of  the  men  jumped  out 
and  grabbing  the  emergency  shovel  they  carried  along,  pushed  under 
the  wheels  stones  or  whatever  else  he  could  scrape  together  from  the 
roadbed,  to  block  them. 

When  the  summit  was  finally  reached  and  the  Autocar  was 
turned  around,  what  a roar  the  exhaust  of  the  motor  made  as  it 
reverberated  between  the  towering  sandstone  walls  of  the  old  Cut! 
It  was  an  easy  matter  then,  only  hard  on  the  brakes,  for  the  car  to 
slide  down  the  north  slope  of  the  grade. 
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On  its  way  at  last,  the  Autocar  took  the  stiff,  emigrant  road 
through  San  Francisquito  Canyon,  crossing  the  rushing  stream  thirty 
times  or  more.  Past  Elizabeth  Lake  and  the  old  adobe  stage  station3 
it  went,  into  the  Antelope  Valley,  then  through  the  high,  windy 
Tejon  Pass.  It  went  chugging  by  the  adobe  ruins  of  the  old  Fort, 
there,  under  the  trees.  The  old  Spanish  name,  Canada  de  las  Uvas, 
had  long  ago  been  forgotten.  It  was  down  the  steep  Grapevine  Grade 
the  little  Autocar  turned  and  twisted.  It  crossed  the  bleak  San  Joaquin 
Valley  on  rough  roads  or  no  roads  at  all,  down  into  hidden  gulches 
and  up  again.  It  took  a long,  tough  day  and  a black  night  intersperced 
with  the  howls  of  coyotes,  to  reach  McKittrick  from  Los  Angeles. 
“Those  were  gruelling  roads,”  Mr.  Hamlin  said.4 


1904  July  19.  Los  Angeles  Times. 

“Dangerous  Road:  A serious  accident  occurred  on  the  steep 
and  dangerous  grade  of  the  San  Fernando  Pass  road  yesterday,  when 
Mr.  Van  Dusen  of  Castaic  started  to  drive  down  the  slope  on  the  Los 
Angeles  side.  He  had  a pair  of  horses  and  a heavily  loaded  wagon 
filled  with  oilwell  casings,  and  when  about  half  way  down,  the  brake 
failed  to  work  and  horses,  wagon,  and  the  iron  casing  rolled  and 
tumbled  into  one  conglomerate  heap  at  the  foot  and  Mr.  Van  Dusen 
only  saved  his  life  by  taking  a flying  leap  to  the  roadside.  He  escaped 
unhurt  but  one  of  his  horses  for  which  he  had  just  paid  $150  was 
killed  out-right  and  the  other  was  crippled,  and  the  unfortunate 
owner  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  removal  of  the  main  line  of  travel 
to  one  of  the  neighboring  canons  would  be  advisable.” 

The  fact  a Mr.  Van  Dusen  from  Castaic,  had  a bad  spill  on  the 
“San  Fernando  Pass  road”  in  1904  made  the  headlines  of  the  city 
newspaper  could  hardly  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  new  work 
put  on  the  old  grade  about  that  time.  It  is  probable  accidents  of  that 
sort  had  occurred  most  consistently  on  the  treacherous,  worn  out  old 
road.  It  was  the  result  of  the  heroic  efforts  those  small,  early  autos 
had  made  to  take  the  grade.  They  had  bucked  its  steepness  and  quick 
turns,  its  hub-deep  dust  or  mud,  with  the  constant  danger  that  churn- 
ing wheels  would  slide  them  off  the  soft  shoulders  into  the  deep, 
rain-worn  gullies  on  either  side. 

So  once  more  around  1904  men  were  put  to  work  to  lessen  the 
grade  by  deepening  a few  feet,  the  towering  sides  of  the  Cut.  They 
put  fills  in  the  sharply  curving  old  road.  Then  they  graded  it  and 
rolled  into  its  surface,  oil  from  the  nearby  oilfields.  They  did  the 
best  they  could  to  make  it  an  easier  job  to  drive  those  shining,  brass- 
trimmed,  classy  autos  over  the  old  turnpike  road.  It  was  running  true 
to  form,  it  was  still  the  only  road  the  autos  could  take  from  Los 
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Angeles  to  reach  the  oilfields  on  the  Kern  river,  and  the  new  ones 
coming  into  the  desolate  valley  to  the  west  of  Bakersfield. 

The  road,  even  after  that,  was  a tough  enough  grade  to  be 
attempted  by  very  few  but  seasoned  drivers.  It  was  still  far  beyond 
the  skill  of  any  new  purchaser  of  an  auto  to  make  the  steep  grade. 
There  was  a scarcity  of  agencies  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  the 
nearest  one  to  the  metropolitan  district  in  Los  Angeles,  being  at 
Fresno.  Because  of  the  great  distances,  the  oil  industry  was  becoming 
more  and  more  dependent  on  these  early  autos.  In  order  to  capture 
the  trade  in  the  Valley,  the  Los  Angeles  dealers  many  times  offered 
; to  deliver  the  car  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cut.  This  served  two 
purposes.  If  the  car  couldn’t  make  the  old  grade,  after  all,  who 
would  want  it  then? 

Coming  down  from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to  Los  Angeles  by 
train,  the  purchaser  and  the  dealer,  quite  often  an  experienced  racer, 
would  set  out  together  for  the  hard  road  over  the  mountain.  When 
j the  gruelling  climb  to  the  summit  of  the  Pass  had  been  as  skillfully 
negotiated  as  was  possible  for  an  expert  driver,  and  the  performance 
of  the  new  auto  was  — well,  it  got  them  up  the  grade,  didn’t  it? 
Then  the  deal  was  closed,  friendly  satisfaction  on  both  sides.6 

The  new  owner  must  have  departed  not  without  qualms.  There 
1 remained  many  miles  of  rough  and  steep  roads  to  go  over.  It  shows 
how  tough  a pull  the  old  grade  still  was,  if  that  was  the  only  portion 
of  the  Bakersfield  road  to  call  for  an  expert  driver. 

The  item  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  in  1904,  concerning  Mr. 
Van  Dusen’s  accident  on  the  old  road  spoke  of  it  as  “the  San  Fernando 
Pass  road.”  That  late,  into  the  beginning  of  the  nineteen  hundreds, 
it  formally  still  bore  the  name  of  the  old  Mission.6  In  1854  it  had 
been  transferred  by  the  citizens  of  the  small  pueblo  from  the  Cuesta 
Vieja  to  the  New  Pass  when  the  first  cut  was  put  through  the  rock 
on  the  high  ridge  of  the  hills. 

As  men  struggled  to  drive  those  early  autos  across  the  mountain 
and  through  the  growing  little  town  of  Newhall  just  on  the  north 
i side  of  the  grade,  the  San  Fernando  Pass  seems  to  have  lost  its  time- 
honored  name  — it  was  located  more  easily,  by  simply  calling  it  the 
Newhall  Grade.7  And  as  the  Newhall  Grade  it  was  a test  of  the 
power  of  any  car  put  on  the  market.  Some  couldn’t  make  it.  They 
chugged  along  fine  on  the  open  road  but  even  in  the  early  nineteen 
hundreds,  the  Newhall  Grade  sometimes  proved  to  be  the  swan  song 
' of  an  enthusiastic  dealer,  with  a possible  purchaser  sitting  beside  him. 

The  old  name,  San  Fernando  Pass,  that  had  made  history  as 
being  one  of  the  worst  passes  across  the  country,  may  have  been 
I unconsciously  put  aside,  but  the  road  leading  to  the  high  Cut  through 
the  towering  walls  still  stood  before  even  the  most  experienced 
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drivers,  an  obstacle  into  the  country  to  the  north,  to  be  crossed  only 
by  hard  driving. 

In  1902  there  was  put  on  the  market,  a car  called  the  Holsman.8 
It  had  high,  buggy  wheels  with  slender  spokes,  and  the  light  body 
S of  a buggy;  in  fact  it  looked  like  a buggy  except  — there  was  no 
horse!  The  Holsman  was  a sensible  auto  in  a way,  because,  looking 
like  a buggy,  there  was  less  danger  in  frightening  the  country  teams 
that  met  it  on  the  road.  Until  1908  and  perhaps  longer,  it  survived 
the  competition  of  the  new  designers  putting  cars  on  the  market 
who  decided  a vehicle  that  looked  less  like  a buggy,  was  the  proper 
auto  body  in  which  to  put  a motor. 

1908  In  1908  the  Petroleum  Development  Company9  of  the  Santa 
Fe  railroad,  owned  a Holsman.  There  had  been  sound  reason- 
ing back  of  its  purchase.  Its  advertisement  read:  “Oldest  Buggy 
Makers  in  America.  High  Wheels  Travel  All  Roads  Because  All 
Roads  Are  Made  To  Be  Traveled  By  High  Wheels.”  It  was  “Winner 
in  Algonquin  Hill  Climb.  First  and  second  places  — Motor  Buggy 
class  — Greatest  Hill  Climbing  Event  in  America.”  It  was  “equipped 
with  solid  rubber  tires  ...  all  ready  for  the  road.”8 

These  were  the  qualities  advertised  that  seemed  to  make  the 
Holsman  especially  adapted  to  oil  men  with  property  in  the  great, 
wide  stretches  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  high  buggy  wheels 
were  good  for  cutting  cross  country  where  there  were  no  roads  at  all 
and  brittle,  gray,  sagebrush  grew  tall  and  scraggly.  They  were  good 
for  crossing  mountain  streams  when  the  winter  rains  loosened  large 
boulders,  tumbling  them  into  the  creek  bed  that  had  to  be  crossed 
many  times.  The  Holsman  would  have  no  need  of  side-stepping  these. 

One  of  the  main  values  of  the  high  wheels  and  chassis  was  in 
driving  it  over  the  wagon  roads.  Years  of  travel  had  left  high  centers 
in  the  much  used  roads,  caused  by  the  deep  ruts  on  either  side,  worn 
down  by  great  wagon  wheels  and  the  tread  of  many  horse  and 
mule  teams. 

Then  there  were  the  mountains  to  struggle  over.  The  hard 
Newhall  Grade  first,  the  pull  up  San  Francisquito  Canyon  and  on 
the  home-stretch,  the  steep  Grapevine  Grade  to  the  Tejon  Pass.  The 
Holsman  “Winner  in  Algonquin  Hill  Climb  — Greatest  Hill  Climb- 
ing Event  in  America,”  was  certainly  the  car  for  a California  oil 
man  to  drive. 

In  this  shiny,  new  little  “Motor  Buggy,”  that  year  of  1908,  young 
Fred  Ripley  who  had  charge,  as  assistant  manager,  of  the  Olinda 
Midway  and  Kern  River  properties  of  the  Petroleum  Development 
Company,  and  Martin  Barber,  his  superintendent,  headed  for  the 
oilfields  in  the  Midway  Valley. 
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Mart  Barber  was  an  interesting  character.  He  was  six  feet,  six 
inches  tall,  a long,  rangy  man  with  a wind-blown  mustache  and  a 
small  goatee  on  his  nether  lip.  In  the  early  days  in  New  Mexico  he 
had  been  Deputy  Sheriff  under  Pat  Garrett  who  killed  Billy  the  Kid. 
He  was  an  associate  of  E.  L.  Doheny  in  his  first  mining  ventures  in 
Silver  City,  New  Mexico.  In  California  he  was  his  Superintendent  of 
Development  in  his  Olinda  Oil  Field,  which  was  later  taken  over 
by  the  Santa  Fe.  He  was  then  given  the  position  of  General  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Petroleum  Development  Company.  He  was  a fine 
travelling  companion  because  of  his  keen  sense  of  humor  and  his 
kindly,  unfailing  good  nature. 

As  the  high-wheeled  “Motor  Buggy”  sped  across  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  it  finally  came  slam  up  against  the  Newhall  Grade. 
The  two  motorists  had  no  qualms  for  was  not  their  auto  the  winner 
of  the  “Greatest  Hill  Climbing  Event  in  America?”  (What  Eastern 
hill  pray?)  The  old  road  on  the  Newhall  Grade  still  twisted  and 
turned  its  rough,  rutted,  oiled  way,  up  to  the  high  Cut.  Its  reputation 
not  one  whit  tarnished,  it  awaited  the  attack  on  its  toughness  as  a 
grade  to  be  made  by  this  new-fangled  contraption,  the  Holsman. 

It  was  a hard  struggle.  Not  only  the  straining,  rope-drive  pull 
of  the  Holsman  motor,  but  the  straining  push  of  the  two  motorists 
finally  got  that  car  over.  Fred  Ripley  would  drive  for  a time.  He 
would  “speed  up  the  engine,  throw  her  into  gear  and  let  her  go  as 
far  as  she  would.”  When  she  stopped  dead,  Mart  Barber  would  swing 
his  long,  cramped  legs  out  of  the  little  Motor  Buggy  and  hurriedly 
pick  up  a stone  to  block  the  slender,  high  wheels.  Then  he  would 
stride  up  front  and  spin  the  starting  crank.  Fred  Ripley  would  speed 
the  engine  up  again  and  throw  her  into  gear.  Mart  Barber  would  push. 

After  a strenuous  time  of  this,  the  two  men  would  change  places. 
Ripley  would  spin  the  starting  crank,  Barber  would  “speed  up  the 
engine  and  throw  her  into  gear  and  let  her  go  as  far  as  she  would.” 
Ripley  would  block  the  wheels  and  spin  the  crank  and  then  push. 
So  it  was,  over  and  over  again,  the  spirits  of  the  two  men  kept  high 
by  the  quick  repartee  of  lanky  Mart  Barber  and  his  constant  chuckles 
over  their  predicament.  The  “Winner  of  the  Algonquin  Hill  Climb, 
Motor-buggy  Class,”  had  met  its  match  in  the  old  Newhall  Grade. 

The  Petroleum  Development  Company  used  the  Holsman  Motor 
Buggy  for  only  a year  or  so  when  it  developed  a strong  aversion  to 
the  dry  heat  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Temperatures  of  112  and  118 
degrees  in  the  shade  proved  too  much  of  a strain  on  the  high  buggy 
wheels.  The  wood  shrank  and  when  the  slender  spokes  came  loose 
the  Holsman  was  discarded.  For  a long  time  its  broken  wheels  leaned 
unnoticed  against  the  wall,  in  the  store  house  on  the  Kern  River  field.10 

Even  if  the  old  Newhall  Grade  had  conquered  many  automobiles 
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of  that  day,  while  its  reputation  as  a tough  grade  remained  unchanged, 
the  new  cars  coming  in  were  improving.  Every  pioneer  oil  man  who 
helped  bring  in  those  big  wells  before  1910,  worked  his  passage  over 
the  mountains.  The  sheer  walls  of  sandstone  in  the  deep  Cut  threw 
back  a roar  of  sound  from  the  noisy  exhausts  of  those  early,  queer- 
looking autos  going  through. 

They  carried  over  the  grade  such  men  as  Will  Orcutt,  and  Chester 
Brown  of  the  Union,  Max  Whittier  of  the  Associated,  Harry  Hillman 
of  the  Standard  and  Fred  Ripley  of  the  C.C.M.O.  Company.  There 
were  many  others,  making  a procession  of  pioneer  oil  men  who  left 
their  imprint  on  the  industry  even  if  time  has  long  since,  effaced  the 
marks  of  their  tires  from  the  old  Newhall  Grade. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  oil  men  were  the  only  early 
motorists  going  over  the  tough  pass  on  their  way  to  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  They  may  have  been  the  majority  because  what  was  to  be  a 
tremendous  business,  the  development  of  oil,  was  in  its  infancy  and 
the  automobile,  arriving  with  it,  was  a most  necessary  adjunct  to 
its  success. 

But  one  hears  a diversity  of  tales.  They  are  all  outstanding 
because,  in  those  days,  ranchers  or  business  men,  new  purchasers  of 
autos  or  those  who  were  courageous  enough,  or  just  plain  foolish 
enough,  to  think  they  could  take  an  auto  trip  for  pleasure,  whatever 
reason  took  them  over  the  notorious  Newhall  Grade,  they  never 
forgot  the  experience.  It  was  because  no  trip  ever  turned  out  to  be 
just  a run  of  the  mill.  It  was  always  the  kind  — “And  thereby  hangs 
a tale.” 

1909  In  the  fall  of  1909  young  Gregg  Layne  of  Los  Angeles  had 
gone  north  by  train,  on  a business  trip  to  Fillmore.  He  met  a 
friend  there,  August  Martz,  who  offered  to  drive  him  home  in  his 
classy  new  Pope-Hartford  auto.  It  was  advertised  in  those  early  days 
as  “a  thoroughly  reliable  and  powerful  touring  car”  and  “an  excep- 
tional hill  climber.”11 

Evidently  the  trip  south  through  the  level  stretches  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  held  no  undue  excitement  for  the  two  motorists.  The 
“powerful”  Pope-Hartford  took  the  north  slope  of  the  Newhall  Grade 
in  its  stride.  It  roared  through  the  deep  Cut.  Then  was  the  time  for 
August  Martz  to  slow  up  his  “exceptional  hill  climber.”  He  had 
gotten  all  out  of  it  he  could  ask.  As  he  gazed  down  that  terrifically 
steep  south  slope  with  its  sharp  curves,  he  cared  naught  but  how  his 
brakes  would  work. 

That  was  young  Gregg  Layne’s  worry  too.  “Coming  down  the 
grade,”  he  said,  “the  turns  were  so  many  and  the  grades  so  steep, 
the  brakes  were  of  little  help.  My  friend’s  elbow  beat  a tattoo  against 
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my  ribs.  About  half  way  down  the  grade  we  met  an  old  prospector 
driving  a rude  covered  wagon  pulled  by  four  burros,  coming  up  the 
pass.  While  he  kept  as  close  to  the  east  side  of  the  road  as  he  could, 
he  had  a pack  burro  that  persisted  in  walking  leisurely  up  on  the  side 
we  were  coming  down,  and  clear  over  to  the  side,  next  to  the  steep 
gully  that  skirted  the  road. 

We  could  not  turn  out  for  the  burro,  for  we  would  have  wrecked 
the  covered  wagon  outfit,  and  we  could  not  stop  the  car  due  to  the 
steep  pitch  of  the  grade  — so,  we  swiped  the  pack-burro  off  the  road 
into  the  gully  which  was  pretty  deep  at  that  point,  and  we  couldn’t 
look  “back  to  see  the  result  of  our  inability  to  do  other  than  we  did. 

“It  was  some  hundred  yards  back  to  the  spot  of  the  accident 
when  we  were  able  to  stop,  and  around  a curve  that  prohibited  us 
from  seeing  the  wagon,  or  the  burro.  And  the  grade  was  too  steep 
to  attempt  a back  track.  This  is  just  a personal  experience  on  the  old 
Newhall  Grade  as  we  called  it  in  those  days.”12 


1910  There  was  Sumner  Brown  too,  a young  man  whose  father  and 
grandfather  before  him  were  the  pioneer  spirits  in  the  settling 
of  Kernville.  It  is  a little  mountain  town  that  lies  far  up  in  the  high 
Sierras  on  the  Kern  River  near  the  Big  Blue  Mine.  On  his  way  home 
from  Los  Angeles,  young  Sumner  knew  the  deep  wagon-wheel  ruts 
on  the  old  road  twisting  its  way  up  the  steep  Newhall  Grade.  As 
far  back  as  1887  when  a young  boy  he  rode  through  the  Cut  on 
horseback  and  looked  with  awe  up  its  towering  sides. 

One  time,  early  in  1910,  young  Brown  steered  his  heavy,  open 
Stevens-Duryea  across  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  It  was  certainly  a 
nifty  auto,  resplendent  with  brass  trim.  Two  brass  side  lamps  burned 
kerosene.  The  large  brass  headlights  were  lit  by  acetylene  gas  from  a 
brass  tank  on  the  running  board.13  It  sped  along  over  the  rough  roads 
in  the  Valley  making  all  of  twenty-five  miles  per  hour. 

When  it  reached  the  foot  of  the  Newhall  Grade,  young  Brown 
saw  a sturdy  team  of  horses  standing  beside  the  dusty  road.  A sign 
board,  crudely  printed,  advertised  they  were  there  to  pull  any  balking 
auto  up  the  grade.  It  made  no  impression  on  the  owner  of  the  Stevens- 
Duryea,  but  many  a cocky  driver  felt  his  bravado  desert  him  as  he 
thought  of  the  tug  of  his  four-cylinder  motor,  up  the  deep-rutted  old 
road,  before  it  could  chug  through  the  high  Cut.  Maybe  it  wouldn’t 
make  the  grade  at  all.  So  he  was  willing  to  pay  the  stiff  price  and 
with  no^  chagrin  whatever,  take  advantage  of  this  earliest  type  of 
tow-car.14 

The  team  of  horses  was  hitched  with  a heavy  chain  onto  the 
front  axle.  There  was  no  bumper  because  it  would  interfere  with  the 
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starting  crank.  The  driver  of  the  car  would  sit  in  the  right  front 
seat  behind  the  steering  wheel,  still  looking  important  even  if  all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  steer  the  thing.  The  owner  of  the  team  would 
trudge  along  on  the  rough  road  beside  his  tugging  horses,  holding 
the  reins  and  calling  out  gee  and  haw  as  slowly  but  surely  they 
would  pull  the  auto  up  the  steep  grade.  Shades  of  the  old  stage 
i wagons  on  the  San  Fernando  Pass! 

So,  with  motorists  proudly  testing  their  own  various  makes  of 
autos  on  the  Grade  and  boasting,  or  not  boasting,  about  them  among 
themselves,  the  dealers  jealously  stepped  in  and  took  a hand  to  prove 
the  particular  cars  they  handled  were  the  best  on  the  market. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  automobile  industry  dealers  through- 
out the  country  held  what  was  called  an  endurance  test.  It  seemed 
to  have  been  a combination  of  testing  not  only  the  speed  but  the 
endurance  qualities  of  the  various  makes  of  cars.  There  could  have 
I been  no  sweeter  test  of  the  pulling  power  of  a car  than  to  make  it 
take  the  Newhall  Grade  against  time. 


1909-10  There  was  a man  in  Los  Angeles  by  the  name  of  Fenner 
who  had  a mine  up  the  north  side  of  Old  Baldy.  In  1909  and 
early  1910  there  was  a good  deal  of  enthusiasm  over  races  to  the 
mine  called  Baldy  races.  Mr.  Fenner  was  a distributor  for  the  White 
Steamer  and  had  great  faith  in  what  a Steamer  could  do. 

It  was  really  a powerful  car,  using  kerosene  to  develop  the  steam 
that  hurtled  it  over  those  rough  roads.  In  1908  it  had  made  a “clean 
sweep  — in  California  hill-climb”  when  “it  was  entered  in  the  hill- 
climbing carnival  held  at  San  Francisco.”15  It  went  “through  the 
2,650  mile  Glidden  Tour”  in  191016  although  many  autos  were  left 
by  the  wayside.  No  wonder  dealer  Fenner  planned  those  races  to 
his  mine  on  Old  Baldy. 

Notwithstanding  these  records,  the  White  Steamer  would  be 
put  on  the  spot  as  it  headed  towards  the  tricky  Newhall  Grade  against 
the  other  straining  cars. 

When  the  heavy-goggled  drivers  drove  their  stripped  autos  to  the 
foot  of  the  grade  there  could  not  have  been  much  room  if  any,  to 
pass  each  other  on  the  old  road.  As  they  racked  and  bounced  and 
swung  far  out  to  take  the  stiff  curves,  each  time-pushed  auto  must 
have  been  on  the  tail  of  the  one  in  front  with  another  giving  it  a 
close  call  from  the  rear. 

There  were  not  more  than  four  cars  entered  in  a race  and  always 
a danger  that  any  one  of  them,  straining  for  the  high  Cut,  might  be 
left,  shaken  and  disabled,  close  to  the  rocky  hillsides  of  the  steep 
canyon  up  which  the  old  road  went.  It  must  have  been  a case  of  one 
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at  a time  through  the  high  straight  walls  of  the  Cut.  Then  a grinding 
of  brakes  and  a slide  down  the  north  slope  of  the  grade  on  their  way 
to  the  Mojave  desert. 

From  there  it  was  a straight  speed  race  of  pounding  cars  to  the 
turn  at  Lancaster.  The  plucky  driver  who  reached  there  first  had 
already  won  the  race  because  there  was  no  room  to  pass  any  car  up 
the  tortuous  north  side  of  Old  Baldy,  on  the  last  lap  to  the  mine.17 

The  beating  those  new-fangled  autos  were  giving  the  old  road 
over  the  mountain  was  nothing  compared  to  the  reciprocal  beating, 
in  the  shaking  and  jouncing  and  loosening  of  screws  and  bolts,  the 
old  road  was  dealing  out  to  these  early  autos.  They  had  a habit,  in 
hard  jolting,  of  losing  hub-caps  and  headlights  and  extra  tires,  of 
breaking  springs  and  even  axles.  The  most  serious  loss  was  the  loss 
in  time  to  the  busy  oilmen.  They  needed  a shorter  road  through  the 
mountains. 

At  last,  the  day  had  come  when  it  was  necessary  to  side  step  the 
old  road.  It  had  been  over  fifty  years  since  the  city  fathers  had  chosen 
the  Box  Canyon  to  the  west  of  the  Cuesta  Vieja  for  the  new  San 
Fernando  Pass.  Now,  the  engineers  left  the  old  road  just  about  where 
the  toll  house  had  stood  on  the  high  bank  of  the  stream  bed.  They 
turned  straight  into  the  hills  only  to  the  west  of  the  Cut  and  the 
noise  and  confusion  of  blasting  told  of  a tunnel  being  gouged  out 
of  the  brush-tangled  ridge  for  a new  road. 

1910  It  was  easy  to  keep  track  of  its  progress.  As  the  motorists  drove 
their  autos  up  the  old  high  grade,  they  could  look  down  on 
men  busy  at  work  on  both  the  San  Fernando  and  Newhall  entrance. 
That  year  of  1910, 18  the  tunnel  was  finished.  The  motorists  from  Los 
Angeles  turned  their  autos  into  the  canyon  leading  to  the  old  road 
and  deliberately  passed  it  by.  They  would  take  a swift  look  up  through 
the  hills  to  the  right,  to  catch  a quick  glimpse  of  the  deep  Cut  out- 
lined against  the  sky.  Ahead  of  them,  they  came  to  the  new  tunnel, 
and  the  noise  of  their  autos  broke  its  silence  as  they  roared  through 
the  dusk  towards  the  far  circle  of  light  that  grew  brighter  and  brighter. 

Now,  the  story  of  the  two  old  San  Fernando  Passes  is  told.  They 
lie  in  historic  country.  Captain  Gaspar  de  Portola  and  his  men 
passed  this  way.  From  the  high  meadows  to  the  east  of  the  deep  Cut, 
these  same  mountains  knew  the  glance  of  the  old  padres  sweeping 
over  their  distant  peaks  and  down  into  the  canyons. 

The  Spanish  Californians  from  the  Mission  towns  up  the  coast, 
on  their  way  to  the  little  pueblo,  crossed  the  Divide  here,  on  the 
Cuesta  Vieja.  From  the  same  grassy  meadows  they  caught  a far 
glimpse  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  spreading  out  below  them. 

Over  this  old  Cuesta,  in  1842,  the  excited  Californian,  Don  Fran- 
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cisco  Lopez,  carried  from  Placerita  Canyon  the  first  important  gold 
discovered  in  California.  Some  of  the  nuggets  from  these  first  mines 
were  taken  over  the  old  pass  and  sent  to  the  United  States  Mint  at 
Philadelphia. 

That  early  January  of  1847,  the  “forty  or  fifty  mounted  Cali- 
fornians” were  waiting  for  Fremont  and  his  army  on  this  high,  green 
ridge  as  they  watched  the  restless  camp  of  soldiers  below.  From  the 
Canada,  Lieutenant  Bryant  looked  up  and  saw  them  “on  the  summit 
of  the  Pass,”  outlined  against  the  sky. 

These  are  the  high  meadows  crossed  then,  by  part  of  Fremont’s 
divided  battalion.  They  were  “the  artillery,  horses,  and  baggage,  with 
an  advance  guard  and  escort”  marching  over  the  Divide  “by  the 
direct  route,”  the  Cuesta  Vieja,  the  first  San  Fernando  Pass. 

A short  distance  to  the  west  of  this  crossing,  on  the  New  Pass, 
in  1855,  Bishop  Kip  had  stood  in  amazement.  . . . “The  scenery  was 
the  wildest  I have  ever  seen  since  I have  crossed  the  Alps.”  . . . And 
over  this  second  San  Fernando  Pass,  in  1876,  the  crude  oil  from  the 
first  commercial  oil  fields  in  California  slushed  around  in  huge  barrels 
as  it  was  hauled  up  the  steep  grade. 

But  the  needs  of  a great  city  have  now  stepped  in.  Here,  where 
the  pattering  feet  of  Indians  with  unerring  sense  of  direction  wore 
deep  trails  over  the  Divide,  from  valley  to  wide  valley,  the  present 
power  lines,  and  gas  and  oil  pipes  have  been  laid.  The  hills  are  scarred 
with  their  roads.  Even  the  enormous  acqueduct  pipes  bringing  water 
to  the  city  from  the  Owens  River,  back  in  the  high  Sierras,  push 
through  these  mountains  that  the  old  carretas  with  their  wooden 
wheels,  struggled  over. 

The  physical  contours  of  the  country  remain  the  same.  All  the 
days  of  romance  and  drama  that  went  into  the  making  of  these  two 
San  Fernando  Passes  are  gone.  The  only  manifest  reminder  is  the 
old  road  through  the  towering  walls  of  sandstone,  and  that  has 
served  its  time. 

The  long  eerie  whistle  of  a distant  train  echoes  up  its  slopes. 
When  darkness  fills  the  canyons,  an  air  beacon  close  to  its  summit 
like  a blazing  star  guides  the  San  Francisco  planes  over  the  rugged 
mountains.  The  old  road  looks  down  from  its  high  Cut  on  the  glaring 
headlights  of  cars  that  flash  along  the  four-lane  boulevard,  far  below 
it.  People  in  a hurry,  coming  from  some  place  — going  where?  The 
night  mists  rise  along  the  hills  over  the  old  road.  It  is  very  still  up 
there  where  its  deep  ruts  lie. 

NOTES 

^alph  Hamlin  Motors,  Inc.  Director  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  committee  to  put  Roose- 
velt Highway  up  the  coast. 

2Floyd  Clymer.  Historical  Motor  Scrapbook..  No.  2,  p.  54. 
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^he  adobe  stage  station  is  still  standing.  1948. 
through  the  courtesy  of  Ralph  Hamlin. 

,W™5rerCedi”gf  2™”  ,I9°^  thr°'igh  J'hc,  COUrtesy  of  Frank  Verbeck>  a distributor  and 
intrepid  racer  of  the  early  nineteen  hundreds. 

Vtlf'  6 iaJ!  F^?aIido  Mission  ...  is  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  of  its  own  name.”  Memoirs 
of  My  Life.  John  Charles  Fremont,  p.  570. 

"Ralph  Hamlin  as  early  as  1902,  had  heard  it  spoken  of  only  as  the  Newhall  Grade. 
t.  C.  Ripley  going  over  1907-10,  remembers  it  by  no  other  name. 

Some  later-day  historians  have  referred  to  the  Cut  as  Beale  Cut. 

8Floyd  Clymer.  Historical  Motor  Scrapbook.  No.  1,  p.  51. 

Ae  ChTse'lor  ^ wUh  and  b—> 

“Through  the  courtesy  of IF.  C.  Ripley,  former  Manager  of  the  Chanselor  Canfield  Midway 
Oil  Company,  now  retired.  y 

uFloyd  Clymers  Historical  Scrapbook,  No.  1,  p.  23. 

“Through  the  courtesy  of  J.  Gregg  Layne,  for  many  years  president  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Southern  California.  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board  of  The  Quarterly . 

“Floyd  Clymer’s  Historical  Motor  Scrapbook,  No.  2,  p.  63. 

“Through  the  courtesy  of  P.  Sumner  Brown  of  Kernville  and  Pasadena. 

“Floyd  Clymer  Historical  Motor  Scrapbook . Steam  Edition,  p 7s 
ieIbid.,  p.  82. 

“Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Ralph  Hamlin. 


“The  Los  Angeles  County  Road  Department.  In  1939  the  tunnel  was  removed  to  make 
room  tor  the  four-lane  boulevard. 
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Chester  H.  Rowell  - Distinguished  Citizen 

By  EDWARD  A.  DICKSON 

Since  our  last  publication,  the  press  has  recorded  the  passing 
of  a distinguished  California  citizen  — Chester  H.  Rowell  of  Berkeley. 

Mr.  Rowell  belonged  to  the  rank  of  really  great  men.  Brilliantly 
educated  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  he  possessed  what  might  be 
termed  an  encyclopedic  mind;  there  was  scarcely  a subject  with  which 
he  was  unfamiliar.  A great  writer,  he  likewise  possessed  the  qualities 
of  a great  speaker.  Although  he  never  held  an  elective  office,  it  is 
doubtful  if  California  ever  enumerated  among  her  citizens,  his  equal 
in  statesmanship.  Fearless  in  the  expression  of  his  views,  he  was 
tireless  in  his  support  of  clean,  honest  government;  and  equally  tire- 
less in  denunciation  of  inefficiency  in  government. 

It  was  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Fresno  Republican  that 
Mr.  Rowell  first  achieved  national  distinction.  Although  an  interior 
newspaper  of  very  limited  circulation,  the  Fresno  Republican  s 
editorials  gained  recognition  as  among  the  soundest  in  American 
journalism;  few  newspapers  were  more  widely  quoted.  Like  William 
Allen  White  and  his  Emporia  Gazette,  Rowell  and  the  Fresno 
Republican  became  a national  institution. 

Rowell  ultimately  sold  his  newspaper  with  the  idea  of  retiring. 
But  the  printers’  ink  was  in  his  system,  and  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  his  powerful  pen  found  a broad  field  of  usefulness  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Rowell  led  an  active  and  highly  useful  life.  In  the  field  of 
education,  he  became  widely  recognized  and  served  for  many  years 
as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  field  of  government  and  politics,  his  rare  wisdom 
found  expression  in  numerous  state  and  national  convention  plat- 
forms. He  helped  organize  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League,  a political 
reform  movement,  back  in  1907,  which  resulted  in  freeing  California 
from  the  political  control  of  the  powerful  railroad  and  allied  special- 
privileged  interests.  A close  personal  friend  of  former-Presidents 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Herbert  Hoover,  he  enjoyed  the  respect, 
confidence  and  friendship  of  national  leaders  in  all  fields. 

To  no  other  citizen,  in  its  progressive  and  inspiring  history,  does 
California  owe  more  than  to  Chester  H.  Rowell  — editor,  educator 
and  political  leader  in  the  finest  sense  of  that  term. 
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Book  Reviews 

J.  GREGG  LAYNE 

THE  HORSE  OF  THE  AMERICAS.  By  Robert  Moorman  Den- 
hardt.  Norman,  University  of  Oklahoma  Press.  (1948)  Pp.  xvii, 
286,  Index,  Ills.  8vo.  $5.00. 

Probably  the  most  important  agency  in  the  development  of 
Western  America  was  the  horse.  Without  the  horse,  exploration  and 
settlement  would  have  been  greatly  curtailed  and  the  cattle  industry 
could  never  have  been  developed.  So  to  the  historian  the  horse  and  its 
origin  and  development  in  America  are  of  utmost  interest. 

From  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Press  comes  a book  that  treats 
the  subject  admirably,  fully  and  conclusively  — a book  as  fine  in 
appearance  as  the  value  of  the  text  of  its  story.  In  his  book,  T he  Horse 
of  the  Americas,  Robert  Moorman  Denhardt  has  written  the  history 
of  the  horse  in  North  and  South  America  from  its  prehistoric  existence 
and  through  its  decadence  and  disappearance  on  these  continents  to 
the  introduction  of  the  horse  as  we  know  it  today,  brought  first  to 
America  by  the  earliest  Spaniards  to  arrive  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Denhardt  gives  first,  a dissertation  on  the  development  of  the 
horse  and  horsemanship  in  Spain,  the  evolution  of  the  saddle  and 
methods  of  riding.  He  treats  fully  of  the  horse  in  the  Mexican  Con- 
quest and  its  importance  to  Cortez.  He  even  gives  the  names  of  each 
horse  in  Cortez’s  small  army  as  well  as  the  color  and  characteristics 
of  each  animal.  Then,  almost  as  fully  he  tells  of  the  horse  with  the 
later  explorers  in  both  North  and  South  America.  The  story  then 
turns  to  the  introduction  of  horses  into  the  present  territory  of  the 
United  States  and  the  ready  adaption  of  both  the  Plains  and  South- 
western Indians  to  their  use. 

Much  space  is  given  to  the  use  of  the  horse  by  the  plainsmen 
and  trappers,  and  the  author  has  told  in  detail  of  the  many  legends 
of  the  famous  “White  Steed  of  the  Prairies”  mentioned  by  Josiah 
Gregg,  George  Wilkins  Kendall  and  Washington  Irving  — a legend 
that  ran  through  the  tales  of  trappers,  traders  and  authors  from  the 
’Thirties  until  late  in  the  ’Eighties. 

The  importance  of  the  horse  to  the  cattle  industry  and  the  centaur- 
like riders  of  that  great  industry  come  in  for  their  full  share  of  the 
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book,  as  does  the  development  of  the  stock-saddle  in  its  various  forms. 
The  development  of  the  stock-horse  of  today,  with  much  on  the 
“Palominos,”  (which  the  author  tells  us  shouldn’t  be  called  “Palo- 
mino” at  all)  the  Appaloosas  and  the  Pintos  is  told  in  understandable 
language,  clearing  the  minds  of  many  of  us  regarding  these  colorful 
horses.  The  development  of  the  “Quarter  Horse”  and  praise  for  its 
worth  is  not  neglected. 

Really,  the  student  of  western  history  cannot  afford  to  miss  read- 
ing this  excellent  and  interesting  book  on  the  development  of  the 
American  horse,  and  to  read  it  will  be  the  desire  to  own  it.  It  is  a 
beautiful  book  handsomely  illustrated. 

KINO'S  HISTORICAL  MEMOIR  OF  PIMERIA  ALTA:  A Con- 
temporary Account  of  the  Beginnings  of  California,  Sonora  and 
Arizona.  By  Father  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino,  S.J.  1683-1711. 
Translated,  Edited  and  Annotated  by  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton. 
Two  Vols.  in  One.  University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley  and 
Los  Angeles  (1948)  Pp.  379  & 329,  Index,  Maps.  8vo.  $10.00. 

The  University  of  California  Press  has  just  published  a reprint  of 
that  most  valuable  document  of  southwestern  history,  “Kino’s  His- 
torical Memoir  of  Pimeria  Alta,”  discovered  and  translated  by  Pro- 
fessor Bolton  and  published  in  two  large  volumes  in  1919.  The 
collectors  and  students  of  history  of  the  Southwest  owe  the  University 
a debt  of  gratitude  for  making  available  once  more,  this  valuable 
work.  The  original  edition  has  become  excessively  scarce.  The  new 
edition,  published  in  one  volume,  but  with  the  pagination  of  the 
original  two  volumes,  is  a facsimile  of  the  first  edition. 

Some  years  ago  while  searching  the  archives  Dr.  Bolton,  of  the 
University  of  California,  discovered  the  forgotten  but  now  famous 
“Favores  Celestiales”  as  the  document  was  called,  translated  it  and 
had  it  published  as  “Kino’s  Historical  Memoir.” 

Father  Kino,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  worked  for  twenty-four  years 
in  northern  Mexico  and  southern  Arizona,  the  territory  known  as 
Pimeria  Alta  which  extended  from  the  Gila  River  south  to  the 
southern  border  of  Sonora  in  old  Mexico.  His  work  also  carried  into 
Baja  California,  and  Kino  was  to  all  that  territory  what  Serra,  the 
Franciscan,  was  to  Alta  California.  But  Father  Kino’s  missionary 
efforts  antedated  those  of  Serra’s  by  more  than  three  quarters  of  a 
century. 

Of  the  many  missions  Kino  founded,  but  two  are  now  standing 
in  Arizona;  Tumacacori,  now  a United  States  National  Monument 
just  twelve  miles  north  of  the  border  above  Nogales,  and  the  beautiful 
edifice  on  the  Papago  Indian  Reservation  south  of  Tucson,  Mission 
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San  Xavier  del  Bac,  restored  and  now  in  use.  Many  of  the  missions 
the  venerable  padre  founded  in  Sonora  are  still  standing. 

In  his  “Historical  Memoir”  Kino  gives  a most  minute  account 
of  his  adventures  and  work  in  Pimeria  Alta  and  Baja  California,  with 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  native  tribes  and  their  modes  of  life. 
His  map  of  Pimeria  Alta  is  the  first  definite  map  of  the  area  made 
from  actual  surveys  and  explorations. 

The  collector  of  historical  material  is  fortunate  indeed  to  be  able 
to  now  place  upon  his  shelves  this  monumental  work  of  two  great 
historians,  Father  Kino  and  Professor  Bolton. 
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Mr.  F.  F.  Latta  — Publications  of  Kern  County  Historical  Society. 

Miss  Elsbeth  Andre  — Booklet,  “Dear  Old  Boys  in  Blue.” 

Mr.  John  Crum  — Republican  Campaign  ribbon  dated  August  25,  1886. 

Mr.  Carl  Dentzal  — Photograph  of  “Bancroft  House,”  Granville,  Ohio,  home 
of  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  the  celebrated  compiler  of  Californiana. 

Mr.  J.  Doan  — Historic  photographs  of  Missions  and  Rancho  adobes. 

Dr.  George  Kress  — “Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Journal,”  May  1948. 

Mrs.  Ana  Begue  de  Packman  — One  glass  exhibit  case;  one  Los  Angeles  City 
Hall  Dedication  ribbon  dated  April  26,  1928. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Schilling  — Photographs  of  the  ceremony  of  installing  a bronze 
plaque  marker  on  the  historic  Bixby  adobe  of  Rancho  Los  Cerritos. 

Mrs.  Louise  Ward  Watkins  — Framed  historic  photograph  of  the  Associated 
Pioneers  of  the  Territorial  Days  of  California  Headquarters  New  York, 
General  John  A.  Sutter,  1846. 

Miss  Katherine  Carr  — One  volume,  “Southern  Californians  As  We  See  Them.” 

Mr.  Frederic  C.  Ripley  — One  volume,  “Santa  Fe  — The  Railroad  That  Built 
An  Empire.” 

Mr.  J.  Gregg  Layne  — Photograph  of  Don  Benito  Wilson’s  original  shack  on 
the  old  Mt.  Wilson  Trail. 
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Activities  of  the  Society 

APRIL  MEETING 

The  beautiful  Clark  Library  was  opened  April  19th,  to  the 
members  of  the  Historical  Society  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Robert 
Gordon  Sproul,  President  of  the  University  of  California. 

The  meeting  was  in  the  resplendent  salon  of  Old  World  decor 
with  pictorial  and  architectural  adornment. 

The  Reverend  Father  Eric  O’Brien,  O.F.M.  gave  an  address  on 
“Father  Junipero  Serra  in  Our  California.”  He  also  exhibited  beautiful  ! 
kodachrome  slides  of  scenes  along  the  pathway  of  Serra  from  Mallorca 
to  Spain,  Mexico  and  California.  These  he  had  photographed  during 
his  extensive  research  in  the  life  and  labors  of  the  pioneer  missionary. 
Dr.  Mars  Baumgardt  assisted  with  the  projection.  Vice-President  John 
C.  Austin  presided.  This  address  was  one  of  the  finest  ever  given  before 
the  Society  — and  the  attendance  one  of  the  largest. 

MAY  MEETING 

Again  at  the  Clark  Library  the  members  on  May  24th  enjoyed 
an  evening  of  literary  criticism  when  the  Library  of  the  University 
prepared  an  exhibit  of  books  and  other  printed  materials,  displaying 
early  California  adventures  into  authorship  — a Centennial  recogni- 
tion of  Literature  on  the  West  Coast. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Clark  Powell,  Director  of  the  Library  and  Professor 
in  the  Faculty  of  English  Literature,  introduced  his  confrere  from 
Berkeley,  Dr.  George  R.  Stewart,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
the  University  of  California,  nationally  recognized  as  the  outstanding 
authority  on  Bret  Harte.  In  accepting  the  invitation  of  President 
Edward  A.  Dickson,  the  speaker  chose  for  his  theme  — “Bret  Harte 
and  the  Present.”  He  brought  intimate  knowledge  of  Bret  Harte’s 
work  and  also  a comprehensive  valuation  of  Harte’s  contemporaries 
of  the  Gold  Rush  era. 

Vice-President  John  C.  Austin  presided. 

ANNUAL  PILGRIMAGE  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
June  26,  1948 

Making  a Centennial  progress  from  the  North  American  battle 
field  of  1847,  to  the  home  of  the  last  Mexican  Governor,  then  on  to 
one  of  the  first  large  Spanish  land  grants  — the  motor  caravan  of  the 
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j Society  rolled  down  into  the  Valley  of  the  Santa  Ana  — Domain  of 
the  Yorbas. 

At  the  Montebello  Municipal  Park  we  were  welcomed  by  officials 
of  the  City  Council  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Chief  of 
Police,  L.  B.  Maxwell,  accompanied  by  motorcycle  officers  escorted 
the  party  to  the  civic  monument,  marked  by  two  century  old  cannon, 
where  Stockton  and  Kearny  forced  the  passage  of  the  San  Gabriel 
i River,  on  Jan.  8,  1847  — at  the  Paso  de  Bartolo.  Montebello  also  con- 
tains the  marked  site  of  the  1771  founding  of  San  Gabriel  Mission. 

With  greetings  from  the  City  of  Whittier,  His  Honor  Frank 
Chandler  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  caravan.  Sheriff  Eugene  W. 
Biscailuz  was  on  the  program  to  extend  similar  greetings  from  the 
; county  of  Los  Angeles.  At  the  recently  restored  home  of  Governor 
Pio  Pico  the  curator  of  this  historic  State  Monument  told  the  story 
I of  the  Casa  de  Pico  and  conducted  the  visitors  through  the  adobe  of 
;E1  Ranchito.  From  the  verandah  of  the  patio,  short  speeches  were 
made  by  Vice-President  John  C.  Austin  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Mitchell,  the 
manager  of  State  Centennials  in  Southern  California.  Thomas  Work- 
man Temple,  of  the  family  which  owned  large  holdings  in  this 
! vicinity,  and  Senor  Raoul  Ramirez  and  his  five  musical  artists  from 
I San  Gabriel,  were  introduced. 

The  next  stop  was  at  the  Bowers  Historical  Museum  at  Santa  Ana. 

The  Historical  Museum  is  housed  in  a fireproof  Spanish-type 
! structure  with  balconies  and  arched  corridors,  in  a garden  one  half- 
block long.  Building  and  grounds  were  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Bowers,  and  the  institution  is  maintained  by  the  City 
| of  Santa  Ana. 

A group  of  citizens  from  the  “Domain  of  the  Yorbas”  waved  and 
i cheered  in  welcome  from  the  balcony,  which  was  draped  with  serapes 
and  gayly  colored  fringed  mantons  de  Manila.  Carrying  flags  of 
Spain  and  of  the  California  Battalion,  and  preceded  by  the  Ramirez 
Trobadores  in  costume,  the  Southern  California  party  marched 
through  the  arched  campanile  portal  into  the  front  patio,  which  is 
j adorned  with  sculptured  fountain  and  statue  of  Cabrillo. 

An  old  California  custom  was  exemplified  by  our  hostess,  Mrs. 
F.  C.  Coulter,  director  of  the  Museum,  as  she  presented  the  visitadores 
to  Mayor  and  Mrs.  R.  Carson  Smith,  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Supervisors  of  Orange  County,  Mr.  Willard  Smith.  Pouring  sun- 
I ripened  Orange  County  drinks  were  two  charming  young  girls  in 
] costume,  members  of  old  Spanish  land  grant  families  — Marie 
Dominguez  of  the  Yorbas  and  Chonita  Lantz  of  the  Sepulvedas. 

Following  luncheon  in  the  gardens  a program  was  conducted  by 
i Vice-President  Austin.  Mr.  William  McPherson,  historian  of  Orange 
County,  told  the  story  of  the  domain  of  the  Yorba  family,  which,  one 
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hundred  years  ago,  comprised  over  150,000  acres,  extending  from 
Corona  west  to  Huntington  Beach  and  south  to  Capistrano. 

California  Centennials  were  described  by  our  representative  of 
the  State  Commission,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mrs.  Coulter  presented  descend- 
ants of  the  Yorba  and  Sepulveda  families  and  also  Father  Thompson, 
O.F.M.  of  the  De  La  Guerras  of  Santa  Barbara. 

This  friendly  sortie  into  our  neighboring  county  was  planned 
by  our  President,  Edward  A.  Dickson,  as  a united  demonstration  by 
the  State  and  the  Southern  Counties  Centennial  groups,  of  our  interest 
in  the  history  of  the  southland. 
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The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  or- 
ganized in  1883,  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous 
activity  for  over  a half  a century.  Commencing  in  1886,  and  each 
year  until  1935,  the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935 
this  Quarterly  was  initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, each  March,  June,  September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  stress 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer 
months,  and  at  least  once  a year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to 
some  spot  of  historic  significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the 
dues  and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  of- 
fered to  members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  annual 
membership  is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00 
per  year,  and  for  life  membership  $100.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly 
a publication  of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms will  be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of 
the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  editors  original  articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and 
other  material  bearing  upon  the  history  and  development  of  this 
region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.50  per  copy  to 
members  and  $3.00  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 
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Editor’s  Page 


SIXTY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

Congratulations  go  to  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
its  completion  of  sixty  years  of  service  to  this  community. 

Organized  back  in  1888,  this  association  of  business  men  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  value  of  civic  co-operation.  Its  Governing 
Board,  made  up  of  the  best  men  attainable  for  public  service,  has, 
over  the  years,  demonstrated  a rare  foresight  and  an  unselfish  devotion 
to  public  duty.  More  than  any  other  influence  in  the  community,  it 
has  been  responsible  for  advancing  this  city  to  the  national  leadership 
that  it  enjoys  today. 

The  extraordinary  variety  of  its  work  and  the  ever  increasing 
magnitude  of  its  task  has  called  for  a wise  and  courageous  leadership, 
which  the  wide  range  of  its  membership  has  been  able  to  supply. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California,  organized  some 
five  years  earlier  than  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  been  privileged 
to  observe  and  to  appreciate  the  Chamber’s  great  service  to  the  people 
over  the  six  decades  of  its  brilliant  history.  We  therefore  voice  our 
own  and  the  community’s  appreciation. 

HONORS  TO  OUR  GOVERNOR 

It  will  not  escape  notice  that  a great  honor  was  accorded  Los 
Angeles  by  the  recent  National  Republican  Convention  at  Philadelphia. 
The  assembled  delegates  selected  from  among  a wealth  of  stalworth 
Americans  a native  son  of  this  city  as  its  candidate  for  Vice  President. 

Governor  Earl  Warren  was  born  in  Los  Angeles  March  19,  1891. 
A graduate  of  the  University  of  California,  he  made  a brilliant  career 
in  law,  and  finally  was  chosen  Governor  of  the  State  of  his  birth.  He 
was  re-elected  to  that  high  office,  receiving  the  nominations  of  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties. 

Los  Angeles,  the  city  of  his  birth,  is  naturally  proud  of  this  recog- 
nition and  will  watch  his  future  progress  with  pride  and  assurance. 
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The  Pacific  Railroad  Survey 
in  California 
July  - December,  1853 

By  JEAN  C.  ANDERSON 

The  Pacific  railroads  were  a vital  force  in  developing  the  West. 
Though  many  other  forces  contributed  to  its  discovery,  settlement, 
annexation,  and  growth,  it  was  the  railroad  which  consolidated  and 
unified  the  great  territorial  expansion  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
that  century  the  Americans’  rapid  progress  might  well  have  been  sym- 
bolized by  the  railroad  whose  crowning  achievement  lay  in  spanning 
the  continent  with  iron  rails.  So  quick  in  imagination  were  our 
ancestors  that  only  six  years  after  the  first  railroad  charter  was  granted 
did  the  Ann  Arbor  Emigrant  in  1832  advocate  a railroad  system 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  For  a project  consuming  millions  of  dollars  and 
decades  of  time  this  early  and  most  visionary  prophecy  can  truly  be 
admired,  but  it  is  small  wonder  that  it  was  also  ridiculed. 

Not  until  the  acquisition  of  the  Mexican  territory  in  1848  did  the 
Pacific  railroad  receive  official  consideration.  But  outside  Congress 
there  had  been  many  advocates  and  much  agitation  in  the  press,  pub- 
lic meetings,  and  state  and  territorial  conventions.  In  the  1840’s  Asa 
Whitney’s  was  the  loudest  voice,  heard  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country.  Recently  returned  from  China  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Opium  War  and  convinced  of  the  great  benefit  of  eastern  trade,  he 
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publicized  the  Pacific  railroad  project  like  a missionary,  undisturbed 
by  scorn  and  failure.  Others,  like  John  Plumbe,  Dr.  Barlow,  and 
Colonel  Gadsden,  were  heard  too,  but  Asa  Whitney  worked  unremit- 
tingly. And  more  substantial  evidence  of  public  interest  can  be  seen  in 
memorials  from  public  meetings  held  from  Philadelphia  to  St. 
Louis,  and  from  the  resolutions  of  state  legislatures  from  New  England 
to  the  deep  South  which  poured  in  on  Congress  from  1846  to  1848. 
After  that  date  the  commercial  reasons  for  a railroad  connection  to  a 
Pacific  port  were  fortified  by  military  reasons,  one  of  which  was 
defense  against  possible  foreign  encroachment  and  another  a treaty 
obligation  to  protect  the  Mexican  border  country  from  Indians.  The 
protection  of  emigrants  was  another  national  duty. 

With  1848  came,  too,  the  sharpening  of  sectional  differences  which 
was  to  postpone  railroad  construction  until  the  Civil  War  removed 
the  southerners  from  Congress.  National  and  sectional  interests  urged 
their  particular  routes  because  “It  was  then  supposed  that  but  one 
Pacific  railroad  would  ever  be  needed  and  that  the  section  securing 
the  first  road  would  have  the  exclusive  connection  with  the  Far  West.5’1 
The  project  was  frustrated  by  ambitions,  jealousies,  and  plans  of  in- 
dividuals and  of  various  cities,  each  hoping  to  be  the  eastern  terminus 
of  such  a road,  and  of  course  by  the  deeper  division  of  eastern  and 
western,  of  southern  and  northern  interests.  Not  until  the  short 
session  of  Congress  in  1853  did  the  Pacific  railroad  finally  get  positive 
official  recognition.  In  that  session,  after  Senator  Gwin  of  California 
had  been  defeated  on  a railroad  bill  and  even  on  a bill  for  survey 
purposes  only,  the  army  appropriation  bill  had  a rider  attached  to  it, 
setting  aside  $150,000  for  the  War  Department  to  survey  all  practicable 
routes  for  a railroad. 

President  Pierce,  newly-elected,  appointed  Jefferson  Davis  as  his 
Secretary  of  War  and  his  first  care  was  to  organize  and  dispatch  the 
expeditions,  for  the  law  required  that  the  reports  be  laid  before 
Congress  in  less  than  a year,  the  first  Monday  in  February,  1854.  The 
project  was  naturally  assigned  to  the  Corps  of  Topographical 
Engineers,  which  body  had  often  engaged  in  similar  survey  work 
for  the  nation,  not  only  for  fortifications  but  also  for  roads,  canals, 
bridges,  and  earlier  railroads.  Later  opinion,  with  few  exceptions,  has 
praised  highly  the  efficient  conduct  of  this  vital  and  gigantic  task. 
Although  our  interest  in  this  paper  is  directed  primarily  toward  the 
California  link  in  these  surveys,  an  outline  of  the  whole  scheme  is 
essential  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  this  one. 

The  four  main  routes  were  already  known  and  used  but  never 
before  entirely  surveyed.  Furthermore  they  were  all  ultimately  used 
for  rail  lines.  The  surveys  began  going  into  the  field  in  April  and 
May  of  1853.  Most  northerly  was  that  headed  by  Governor  Stevens 
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of  Washington  Territory,  which  set  out  first  and  covered  the  greatest 
distance,  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  across  the  plains  and 
Rockies  to  rendezvous  with  a party  heading  east  from  Puget  Sound 
under  Captain  George  B.  McClellan.  This,  known  as  the  northern  or 
Whitney  route,  lay  between  the  forty-seventh  and  forty-ninth  parallels 
of  latitude. 

South  of  this  was  Fremont’s  favorite  route,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Benton,  between  the  thirty-ninth  and  thirty-eighth  parallels,  also 
known  as  the  central  route.  Under  command  of  Captain  Gunnison, 
the  survey  was  to  go  only  as  far  as  the  Mormon  settlements,  for  the 
Sierra  survey  was  to  be  postponed  for  the  future.  After  the  massacre 
of  Gunnison  and  his  men  by  Indians  in  October,  the  command  went 
to  Lieutenant  Beckwith,  who  continued  by  a more  northern  passage 
to  the  forty-second  parallel,  continuing  well  into  the  next  year. 

The  third  major  route  was  surveyed  under  direction  of  Lieutenant 
A.  W.  Whipple,  who  had  served  with  the  Boundary  Commission  in 
1850-52.  He  mapped  what  later  became  the  Santa  Fe  route,  from 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  westward  along  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  to 
Albuquerque  and  thence  due  west  to  Los  Angeles.  This  too  carried 
over  well  beyond  the  time  set  by  Congress  for  a report. 

The  fourth  and  most  southern  route,  roughly  on  the  thirty-second 
parallel,  lay  at  the  root  of  all  the  controversy  over  a Pacific  railroad, 
for  such  a railroad  would  have  benefitted  the  south  and  would  prob- 
ably have  carried  California.  It  might  seem  surprising  that  this  was 
not  assigned  to  one  expedition,  but  was  done  piecemeal  by  Lieutenant 
Parke  and  Captain  Pope.  However,  so  much  information  already 
existed  on  it  from  Major  Emory’s  reconnaissance  in  1846-7  and  the 
work  of  the  Boundary  Commission  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  much 
of  it  was  the  main  southern  emigrant  trail,  Cooke’s,  that  it  was  not 
begun  till  1854.  At  that  time  Parke  surveyed  the  western  section  and 
Pope  surveyed  the  section  across  the  Llano  Estacado  of  Texas  to  the 
Red  River  in  Arkansas. 

Important  as  were  the  four  main  transcontinental  surveys,  the 
passes  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  within  the  state  of  California 
would  certainly  pose  other  difficult  problems  for  a railroad.  Therefore 
Lieutenant  Williamson  was  ordered  by  Secretary  of  War  Davis  to 
execute  an  independent  survey  entirely  within  the  new  state.  Since 
all  official  and  unofficial  opinion  to  that  date  had  concluded  there  was 
no  practicable  pass  to  the  central  valleys  north  of  the  Kern  River,2  the 
Williamson  survey  operated  almost  entirely  in  southern  California. 
Though  it  covered  1300  miles  of  territory,  it  was  completed  within  the 
period  set  by  Congress,  and  time  has  proved  its  data  vital  for  two  of 
the  transcontinental  routes.  This  study  is  aimed  not  only  to  describe 
its  chronological  events  but  also  to  show  its  discoveries,  its  significance 
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for  later  developments  in  main  arteries  of  trade,  and  to  compare  and 
link  it  with  other  surveys. 

Lieutenant  Robert  Stockton  Williamson,  then  twenty-nine  years 
old,  had  graduated  from  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in 
1848,  five  years  earlier,  fifth  in  his  class,  and  had  entered  the  topographi- 
cal engineers.  Brevet  second  lieutenant  in  1848,  he  had  been  stationed 
in  California,  where  he  performed  survey  and  exploration  duty.  His 
first  notable  assignment  came  through  being  second  in  command 
with  Captain  W.  H.  Warner  in  1849,  on  an  exploration  of  the  sources 
of  the  Pit  River  in  northern  California.  When  Warner  and  some  of 
his  party  were  massacred,  Williamson  took  over  the  party  and  wrote 
the  report  of  the  reconnaissance,  for  which  he  was  commended  by 
General  P.  F.  Smith.  In  1851  he  also  explored  the  country  southeast 
of  Mount  Shasta.  Unfortunately,  while  we  have  proof  of  his  ability, 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  his  appearance  or  personality.  His  ability 
must  have  been  well  enough  recognized,  for  he  was  in  the  east  by 
May,  1853  to  receive  Secretary  Davis’  orders  for  the  California  survey. 

These  orders  read  that  he  was  “to  survey  and  explore  the  country 
lying  west  of  the  lower  Colorado,  and  a route  connecting  that  portion 
of  California  with  the  Pacific  ocean.”3  The  next  day  Williamson 
started  to  gather  his  civilian  personnel  and  such  instruments  as  could 
probably  not  be  obtained  in  California,  then  sailed  without  undue 
delay  two  weeks  later  from  New  York.  By  crossing  at  Panama,  their 
journey  took  exactly  a month  and  by  June  20  they  arrived  at  San 
Francisco,  immediately  proceeding  to  Benicia,  army  headquarters, 
and  for  that  year  at  least  the  capital  of  the  new  state. 

Assembling  the  military  personnel  and  outfitting  the  party  con- 
sumed twenty  days  and  as  time  was  precious  at  that  season,  some  of 
them  must  have  been  anxious  ones  for  Williamson.  According  to 
instructions,  his  party  was  to  include  Lieutenant  J.  G.  Parke,  also  of 
the  topographical  corps,  who  was  later  to  lead  the  survey  east  on  the 
thirty-second  parallel  and  also  to  survey  the  coast  route  in  California, 
and  five  skilled  civil  assistants:  one  mineralogist  and  geologist,  one 
physician  and  naturalist,  two  civil  engineers,  and  one  draughtsman. 
This  nucleus  of  five,  besides  the  two  army  leaders,  had  been  employed 
in  New  York4  during  that  two  weeks  period  with  one  important 
exception,  the  mineralogist-geologist.  Williamson  therefore  commis- 
sioned Dr.  Baird  of  the  Smithsonian  to  find  such  a man  and  send 
him  on  later.  Fortunately  for  the  success  of  the  party  and  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  Reports , William  Phipps  Blake,  a young  scientist  of 
twenty-eight,  arrived  two  weeks  later.  To  him  we  owe  a far  more 
detailed  report  of  the  survey,  its  experiences,  and  related  observations 
than  we  have  received  from  the  leader. 

The  remainder  of  the  party  comprised  the  physician,  Dr.  A.  L. 
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Heermann,  the  civil  engineers,  Isaac  Smith  and  Charles  Koppel,  the 
latter  also  being  termed  an  “artist,”  and  Charles  Preuss,  draughtsman, 
with  previous  experience  under  Fremont  in  1846.  Aside  from  Charles 
Koppel  who  supplied  many  sketches  and  engravings,  particularly  one 
of  Los  Angeles  in  1853,  no  one,  however,  left  so  distinctive  a record 
as  did  Mr.  Blake. 

The  mounted  escort  for  the  party  consisted  of  three  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  twenty-five  privates  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
Stoneman.  A spring-wagon  for  the  instruments  was  necessary  and 
also  four  six-mule  teams  for  the  stores  and  baggage.  Finally  five 
teamsters  and  eight  other  men  were  hired  to  complete  the  party. 

At  last  on  July  10,  numbering  forty-nine,  they  started  out  by  cross- 
ing the  straits  in  a little  ferry-boat  to  Martinez.  Knowing  very  well 
that  the  central  valley  posed  no  great  problem  for  a railroad  to  San 
Francisco,  Williamson  aimed  his  survey  south  toward  the  Tulare 
region,  where  the  Sierra  wall  was  supposed  to  be  the  lowest.  After 
a preliminary  reconnaissance  of  Livermore  Pass,  which  established 
its  practicability  for  a railroad  to  San  Jose  from  the  central  valley, 
the  survey  party  pushed  on  into  the  main  valley  to  confront  a broad 
expanse  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  of  water.  The  San  Joaquin  had 
overflowed  its  banks  that  spring.  Crossing  by  ferry  at  Grayson,  a city 
on  the  maps  but  actually  boasting  only  two  houses,  the  party  now 
could  follow  the  Sierra  foothills  with  no  great  difficulty.  Of  this  part 
of  their  itinerary  less  needs  be  said  than  of  others,  for  the  vast  plain 
was  broken  only  by  a few  rivers,  the  road  was  clear,  and  the  moun- 
tains, having  been  prospected  some  years  now,  were  known  to  be 
impassable.  The  Secretary’s  order  had  specifically  named  Walker’s 
Pass,  and  to  this  point  they  journeyed. 

At  Fort  Miller,  a settlement  and  military  post  in  the  foothills  on 
the  San  Joaquin,  near  present  day  Millerton,  the  party  stayed  several 
days  for  repairs  and  reprovisioning,  thus  providing  Mr.  Blake  a fine 
opportunity  to  explore  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  the  nearby 
diggings,  with  miners,  Chinamen,  and  officers  of  the  fort  all  so  em- 
ployed. Although  the  glistening  snow  peaks  had  lent  a coolness  to 
the  air  till  now,  the  midsummer  heat  was  remarked  on,  as  thermomet- 
ers usually  read  from  ioo°  to  1150  in  the  shade.  In  a paragraph  on 
this  stop,  Blake  describes  their  encountering  here  the  head  of  the 
notorious  robber  chief,  Joaquin  Muerto,  an  unintentional  pun  appear- 
ing in  his  spelling  of  Murrieta.  Captain  Love  and  his  rangers  were 
passing  through  the  towns  on  their  triumphal  tour. 

Nine  days  later  and  some  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  further 
south,  after  having  encountered  Senator  Gwin  on  the  road,  returning 
from  his  own  examination  of  the  Tejon  Pass,  they  halted  at  Ocoya, 
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known  today  as  Poso  Creek,  for  a depot  camp  on  August  i.  Here 
Williamson  began  his  main  survey  and,  taking  a group  of  ten  with 
escort,  he  measured  Walker  Pass  and  followed  the  Sierra  crest  south 
to  investigate  other  passes.  A few  days  earlier,  Alexander  Godey,  an 
experienced  mountaineer  who  had  explored  with  Fremont  and  was 
reputed  to  know  these  passes  very  well,  had  joined  the  party  and 
he  undoubtedly  aided  greatly  in  this  part  of  the  survey. 

In  twenty  days  this  little  party,  armed  with  their  two  barometers, 
aneroid,  sextant,  and  “usual  instruments”  ascertained  the  elevations, 
grades,  and  approaches  of  eight  passes,  only  four  of  which  were  im- 
portant enough  to  be  mentioned  in  Williamson’s  letter  to  Secretary 
Davis.  He  reported  that  Walker’s  Pass  was  far  inferior  to  others,  be- 
ing difficult  of  access  and  4500  feet  above  the  Tulare  Valley.  By 
following  the  backbone  of  the  range  from  there  on  he  was  able  to  see 
the  accessibility  of  each  depression,  and  after  Walker’s  which  called 
for  an  ascent  of  300  feet  to  the  mile,  the  next  (ultimately  chosen)  was 
“one  never  before  passed  through,  so  far  as  I can  ascertain.”5  Although 
also  300  feet  to  the  mile,  a gradual  descent  could  be  found  in  this 
pass.  Further  south  he  found  also  possibilities  in  the  usual  wagon  road 
of  the  time,  the  original  Tejon  Pass,  “the  worst  wagon  road  I ever 
saw,”6  a quote  which  has  often  been  repeated,  and  fifteen  miles 
further  the  Canada  de  las  Uvas,  an  Indian  pack  trail  and  now  our 
present  Ridge  Route,  originally  used  by  Fages.  The  first  Tejon  Pass 
has  been  used  since  the  time  of  Garces  in  1776  for  traffic  avoiding 
the  coast  and  also  for  driving  cattle  to  the  north. 

Williamson’s  determining  the  relative  value  of  these  passes  alone 
proves  the  worth  of  his  survey.  By  a scientific  investigation  of  Walker’s 
Pass,  favored  by  Benton,  Fremont,  and  others,  he  could  report  exact 
measurement  and  consequently  its  difficulties  for  a railroad,  i.  e.,  the 
narrow  canyon,  the  300  foot  to  the  mile  ascent  for  three  miles,  and 
the  descent  of  250  feet  to  the  mile  for  eight  miles. 

Although  he  wrote  at  the  time  that  the  next  pass,  known  then  as 
Tah-ee-chay-pah,  was  one  never  passed  through,  by  the  time  the 
report  was  published  in  1855,  he  explained  fully  that  this  was  known 
to  Fremont,  who  had  understandably  thought  it  Walker’s  in  his 
earlier  crossings.7  “The  unintentional  inaccuracy  of  the  statement,” 
he  concludes  “is  excusable  when  the  localities  are  in  a country  so  little 
known.8  Though  only  500  feet  lower  than  Walker’s,  it  seemed  more 
practicable,  as  the  ascent  could  be  made  more  gradual  by  winding. 
Williamson  was  sure  of  his  identification  because  Alexander  Godey, 
the  guide,  and  Charles  Preuss,  the  draughtsman,  had  both  been  with 
Fremont. 

At  depot  camp,  the  heat  and  inactivity  made  all  the  men  welcome 
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Williamson’s  return  on  August  21  when  camp  was  broken  and  they  ! 
traveled  on  to  survey  more  thoroughly  the  possibilities  of  the  Tejon 
region  and  the  crossing  of  the  coast  range  to  San  Fernando. 

This  part  of  the  survey  reveals  possibly  the  greatest  local  interest, 
for  here  they  encountered  Superintendent  E.  F.  Beale  just  as  he  had 
arrived  from  a long  and  arduous  trip  by  the  central  route  to  set  up 
Indian  reservations  in  California.  He  sought  the  opinion  of  these 
army  engineers  to  support  his  choice  of  the  Tejon  region  for  a major 
reservation,  promptly  begun  at  that  time.  Also,  a few  months  after 
they  explored  the  Canada  de  las  Uvas,  Fort  Tejon  was  established 
by  the  army  in  order  to  protect  that  pass,  but  possibly  also  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Beale,  to  protect  the  Indians.  It  was  a most  isolated  post 
but  remained  there  for  several  years,  till  1862,  with  a history  that  has 
attracted  several  local  historians. 

In  this  locality  too,  Mr.  Blake  set  forth  on  several  side  trips  while 
the  surveyors  were  busy  with  their  primary  objective.  From  these 
observations  of  his  we  can  more  fully  picture  the  region  at  this  rela- 
tively early  time,  for  he  describes  not  only  land  forms  and  agricultural 
possibilities  but  also  such  Indians  as  he  met  and  ruins  indicating 
former  residents,  such  as  the  forge  or  furnace  at  San  Emigdio,  west 
of  the  entrance  to  Grapevine,  where  rumors  of  silver  ore  had  led 
prospectors.  On  another  side  trip  shortly  after  the  party  had  dis- 
covered the  large  oak  bearing  an  epitaph  to  “Peter  le  Beck,  killed 
by  a bear,  October  17,  1837,”  Mr.  Blake,  who  was  fortunately  mounted 
on  a mule,  encountered  a gigantic  grizzly  bear  with  three  cubs,  and 
he  remarked  later  that  bears  were  well  known  to  be  plentiful  in  the 
area  at  this  time. 

Concluding  his  survey  of  the  passes  leading  from  the  central  valley 
across  the  Sierra  chain,  Lieutenant  Williamson  favored  the  Tah-ee- 
chay-pah  and  the  Canada  de  las  Uvas.  Distances  being  equal,  the 
steepness  of  the  grades  and  the  necessity  for  tunneling  in  Las  Uvas  i 
made  him  conclude  the  former  would  be  preferable  to  railroad  engi- 
neers. To  this  day  no  other  pass  is  used,  as  both  main  lines,  Santa  Fe 
and  Southern  Pacific,  use  the  track  through  the  Tehachapi  with  its 
famous  loop,  engineered  about  twenty  years  later. 

The  party  now  marched  eastward  to  analyze  San  Francisquito 
Pass,  then  in  common  use,  and  also  to  discover  a New  Pass,  named 
unofficially  for  Williamson.  Subsequently  this  became  used  for  the 
entrance  to  Soledad  Canyon,  the  main  railroad  route  across  the  San 
Gabriel,  the  only  one  other  than  Cajon  Pass  on  the  east.  And  while 
Williamson  and  party  started  to  survey  the  Mojave  country,  Mr. 
Smith  and  a small  group  undertook  the  detailed  survey  of  this  last 
pass  to  carry  through  to  the  coastal  plain  where  lay  the  pueblo  of 
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Los  Angeles  and  the  port  of  San  Pedro.  Fortunately  this  is  described 
in  some  detail  because  of  Blake’s  presence. 

Lieutenant  Williamson  had  believed  this  pass  unknown  because 
there  was  no  wagon  trail  through  it,  and  this  proved  it  a real  discovery 
because  at  no  point  was  there  a grade  of  more  than  ioo  feet  to  the 
mile  until  it  encountered  the  ridge  of  San  Fernando  Pass  to  go  south 
to  the  coast.  They  passed  a herd  of  cattle  traveling  north  on  this 
route,  known  as  El  Camino  Viejo,  coming  from  San  Fernando  to 
the  Santa  Clara  River  Valley,  then  through  the  San  Francisquito  to 
the  west  edge  of  the  Mojave,  then  across  that  and  via  old  Tejon  Pass 
to  the  Tulare  Lakes.  Blake  mentions  that  this  was  also  taken  by  the 
emigrants  to  the  San  Joaquin  River  mines.  The  broad  plain  was 
covered  with  cattle  trails,  proving  its  use,  and  the  camping  grounds 
were  marked  with  crosses,  made  long  before  by  the  Fathers,  he  pre- 
sumed, and  there  was  one  with  inscription  made  by  the  dreaded 
Joaquin. 

San  Fernando  Pass  did  not  deserve  the  name,  Mr.  Blake  observes, 
for  the  ascent  and  descent  were  so  steep  that  wagons  had  to  be  lowered 
by  ropes.  Later  Williamson  recommended  a tunnel  at  this  one  point 
in  the  Santa  Susana  Range,  providing  no  other  pass  could  be  found, 
and  we  find  that  less  than  two  years  later,  in  1855,  the  citizens  of 
Los  Angeles  provided  funds  for  a cut  at  San  Fernando  Hill  to  ex- 
pedite the  growing  coach  and  wagon  travel. 

From  the  Mission  to  Los  Angeles  and  then  eastward  Blake  admired 
the  great  agricultural  possibilities  of  this  region  with  its  most  genial 
climate  and  fertile  soil,  able  to  support  a great  variety  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  They  arrived  in  the  height  of  the  grape  season,  and  he 
supplies  many  statistics  on  this  most  important  product  of  the  area. 
He  predicted  “the  State  will  become  celebrated  not  only  for  its  gold 
and  grain,  but  for  its  fruits  and  wine.”9  Mr.  Koppel  here  made  the 
sketch  for  the  plate  of  Los  Angeles  in  1853,  which  has  often  been 
reproduced.  However,  they  paused  only  one  day  here  then  rapidly 
traveled  eastward  toward  San  Bernardino  and  then  north  through 
Cajon  Pass  to  rejoin  Williamson  and  Parke,  as  they  found  there  was 
no  impediment  to  a railroad  east  from  Los  Angeles. 

Meanwhile  Williamson  with  most  of  the  party  explored  the  Mojave 
Desert.  As  his  orders  had  been  to  ascertain  the  most  direct  route 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  to  the  passing  of  the  Sierra,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  felt  he  should  investigate  here  more  carefully.  A 
straight  line  drawn  between  the  two  would  cross  the  Mojave  River, 
not  far  distant  and  to  this  point  he  set  forth  in  October,  1853.  As  this 
unknown  country  was  represented  as  desert,  and  as  three  months  had 
already  gone  by,  Williamson  divided  his  group.  Lieutenant  Stoneman 
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and  the  escort  remained  in  camp  on  the  Mojave  when  they  reached 
it;  Williamson  and  a party  of  four  descended  the  river  and  made 
certain  that  the  mountains  south  and  southeast  would  be  impassable 
for  a road;  Parke,  with  a small  party  ascended  the  Mojave  until  he 
found  the  high  and  rugged  mountains  at  its  source. 

The  result  of  these  feelers  was  that  the  party  again  divided  on 
November  8th,  under  the  two  leaders,  Williamson  and  Parke.  The 
former,  taking  the  major  part  of  the  escort  because  of  the  possibilities 
of  Indians,  followed  down  river  to  a supposed  junction  with  Colorado 
and  thence  planned  to  go  down  to  the  Gila.  Parke  was  to  take  the 
wagon  train,  turn  south  over  the  coast  range  at  Cajon  then  recross  it 
at  San  Gorgonio,  thus  turning  the  western  corner  of  the  Bernardino 
Sierra.  He  would  then  follow  the  eastern  base  of  the  coast  range 
down  to  the  well-known  Warner’s  Pass,  to  be  surveyed  in  detail.  Of 
this  more  later,  for  Mr.  Blake  joined  Parke’s  group  and  contributed 
his  usual  graphic  description  of  this  desert  country. 

Lieutenant  Williamson,  though  he  followed  a logical  course  in 
thinking  the  Mojave  would  join  the  Colorado,  was  limited  by  his 
equipment  and  could  not  continue  across  the  broken  desert  country 
between  the  Mojave  and  the  Colorado  when  it  developed  that  his 
first  conclusion  was  wrong.  Once  arrived  at  the  dead  end  of  the 
Mojave,  where  it  empties  into  the  usual  dry  lake  of  this  area,  he  was 
forced  to  return.  In  fact,  the  party  struck  the  old  Spanish  trail  just 
north  of  the  dry  lake  and  followed  it  back  to  the  junction  with  the 
Mojave,  experiencing  the  long  dry  trek  of  55  miles  to  Agua  de  Tomaso. 
It  would  indeed,  as  he  says,  have  been  madness  to  strike  across  un- 
known country  of  nearly  100  miles  to  carry  through  his  plans  to 
reach  the  Colorado.  Therefore,  following  the  “usually  traveled  roads 
through  the  settlements,”10  the  party  reached  Warner’s  Ranch  on 
November  29th  where  the  final  part  of  the  survey  was  executed. 

Lieutenant  Parke  and  Blake  left  the  Mojave  camp  for  San  Bernar- 
dino with  a large  party  and  wagons.  Mr.  Blake  described  the  two 
year  old  town  of  the  Mormons  with  some  care,  the  new  adobe  houses, 
the  large  flour  mill,  the  saw  mill,  and  all  the  evidences  of  a thriving 
community  in  a fine  location.  The  wagon  train  then  went  eastward 
about  25  miles  to  Young  Weaver’s  ranch  to  enter  the  Pass  of  San 
Gorgonio,  which  Mr.  Blake  declared  an  absolute  break  in  the  moun- 
tains, rather  than  a lower  ridge  as  passes  often  are.11  According  to 
Rider,  the  pass  was  discovered  in  1853  by  the  survey  party  under 
Lieutenant  R.  S.  Williamson  and  Dr.  William  P.  Blake  wrote  fifty 
years  later,  “It  had  no  place  upon  the  maps  and  had  not  been  traversed 
by  surveying  parties  or  wagons.”12  However,  a map  dated  1852  pub- 
lished at  Stockton  by  Charles  Drayton  Gibbes  clearly  shows  that  San 
Gorgonio  was  known  and  used.  And  in  the  earlier  part  of  William- 
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son’s  report  he  alludes  to  Parke’s  having  heard  of  this  pass  while  on 
a trip  to  Los  Angeles.  It  was  little  known,  but  this  may  have  been 
because  of  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  there.  It  had,  in  fact,  been 
used  by  the  Spanish  since  1825. 

Returning  to  the  itinerary,  we  find  that  the  party’s  objective  was 
to  cross  the  Fort  Yuma-Warner’s  Ranch  trail  somewhere  east  of  the 
mountains.  It  was  a “peculiarly  dreary  and  desert-like  country”  and 
Blake  thought  that  seldom  was  an  artist  “called  upon  to  picture  a 
scene  so  barren  and  desolate”  as  that  which  Mr.  Koppel  depicted.13 
Later,  of  course,  he  did  describe  the  intensity  and  richness  of  colors 
in  the  vast  distances  of  the  desert  with  admiring  eye.  Following  the 
western  side  of  the  desert  they  observed  many  strange  land  forms, 
from  the  wind-  and  sand-cut  rocks  in  the  pass  itself  to  the  water 
marks  of  the  shore  line  of  an  ancient  lake,  which  Mr.  Blake  correctly 
supposed  had  filled  the  basin  long  before.  They  met  Cohuilla  Indians 
several  times  and  were  by  them  directed  to  wells  and  springs,  encount- 
ering no  hostility  and  in  fact  learning  much,  including  the  legend  of 
the  “great  water”  which  had  covered  the  whole  valley. 

After  the  third  day,  however,  they  encountered  real  difficulty. 
The  Indians  at  that  point  advised  them  there  was  no  grass,  no  water, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  wagons  over  the  terrain  ahead. 
They  found  long,  narrow  ravines,  cut  in  the  ancient  lake  bed,  which, 
coming  out  from  the  mountains,  hindered  them  greatly.  The  mules 
and  wagons  had  to  be  lowered  by  ropes  and  then  a way  must  be 
found  up  the  vertical  sides,  so  that  not  much  ground  could  be  gained 
during  the  fourth  day.  They  often  had  to  construct  roads  to  get  up 
out  of  these  gorges.  They  travelled  till  midnight,  rested  till  day,  and 
then  began  the  same  discouraging  procedure  again,  still  hoping  to 
cross  the  emigrant  trail  to  Carrizo  Creek.  They  struggled  all  night 
long  the  second  night,  abandoning  some  of  the  mules  for  lack  of 
water,  until  about  4 a.  m.  when  they  reached  a salt  creek  and  the 
long  journey  was  broken  with  “loud  shouts  of  joy  from  one  end  of 
the  train  to  the  other.”14  Next  day  they  entered  Carrizo  Creek  and 
turned  northwest  up  the  connecting  valleys  to  San  Felipe  where  they 
remained  during  a rainstorm,  first  of  the  trip  for  many  of  them. 
Three  days  later  a man  came  to  inform  them  that  Williamson’s 
party  was  encamped  over  the  pass  at  Agua  Caliente,  also  known  as 
Warner’s  Hot  Springs. 

Now  there  remained  only  to  examine  the  passes  in  the  Coast 
Range  leading  into  San  Diego  and  the  desert  between  that  range  and 
Fort  Yuma.  Lieutenant  Williamson  undertook  the  latter,  retracing 
Warner’s  Pass  and  heading  for  Fort  Yuma  to  complete  the  observa- 
tions. Lieutenant  Parke  undertook  the  former  by  descending  the 
creek  to  the  west,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  San  Luis  Rey  River, 
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for  a possible  railroad  bed,  since  the  wagon  road  to  San  Diego  from 
Warners  was  known  to  be  impossible  for  a railroad  because  of  the 
steep  descent  into  San  Pasqual  Valley.  Lieutenant  Stoneman  and  the 
escort  also  went  to  San  Diego  for  disbandment  as  no  further  military 
need  of  them  was  required. 

The  survey  of  the  emigrant  trail  to  Yuma  was  fairly  rapid,  for 
the  way  was  well  known  and  apparently  there  were  only  two  needs: 
to  ascertain  the  extent  and  availability  of  the  water  supply  for  a rail- 
road and  the  means  of  crossing  the  Colorado.  Williamson  did  not 
favor  a possible  railroad  at  Warner’s  Pass  because  of  the  need  of 
tunneling  and  of  using  a river  bed,  often  subject  to  floods.  The 
desert,  as  he  was  aware,  presented  the  least  difficulty  of  any  part  of  a 
route  in  California.  And  that  water  might  be  obtained  from  drilling 
he  was  assured  by  Mr.  Blake,  observing  that  at  that  time  the  emigrants 
were  using  the  lagoons  which  remained  after  the  river  overflowed 
its  banks  for  about  200  miles  in  1849.  The  bridging  of  the  Colorado 
at  Yuma  offered  no  great  difficulty  for  the  width  of  the  river  bed  was 
narrower  there  than  usual  and  it  had  high  banks  there  too. 

Mr.  Blake,  who  accompanied  this  party,  wrote  even  more  vividly 
of  the  strange  desert  scenery,  of  Signal  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob, 
the  two  outstanding  landmarks  for  the  emigrants,  and  of  the  tendency 
toward  earthquakes  in  this  vicinity.  He  quotes  the  local  inhabitants’ 
remarks  with  italics,  that  quakes  were  “quite  rare,  none  having  been 
felt  for  fully  three  weeks!”15  Small  mud  volcanoes,  specimens  of 
petrified  wood,  Indian  hieroglyphics  also  attracted  his  attention  and 
comment. 

The  return  journey  to  Warner’s  and  thence  by  wagon  road  to  San 
Diego  to  rejoin  Parke  was  uneventful  except  for  the  breaking  of  the 
barometer.  However,  Williamson  was  positive  that  the  west  side 
of  the  Coast  Range  in  San  Diego  territory  was  not  practicable  for  a 
railroad  as  the  many  ranges  and  spurs  which  made  it  a rugged 
country  would  necessitate  careful  mapping.  In  this  he  proved  quite 
right,  for  San  Diego  County  is  still  not  traversed  by  a complete  rail- 
road from  east  to  west. 

On  December  19th  in  San  Diego  he  joined  Lieutenant  Parke, 
who  had  reconnoitered  San  Luis  Rey  River,  reported  it  often  impassa- 
ble, even  for  mules.  One  other  pass  having  been  mentioned  by  local 
inhabitants,  Jacum,  he  had  also  investigated  rapidly  and  also  noted 
unfavorably  because  of  the  high  and  rugged  mountains  it  traversed. 
Williamson  therefore  concluded  regretfully  that  only  a three  or  four 
months’  detailed  survey  would  prove  otherwise,  and  his  survey  was 
over.  Except  for  the  scientific  corps,  the  party  was  disbanded,  and 
he  returned  with  them  to  San  Francisco  by  ship  to  compile  notes  and 
a final  report. 
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Lieutenant  Parke,  from  San  Diego,  set  forth  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, having  orders  from  Secretary  of  War  Davis  dated  in  November 
which  ordered  him  to  survey  from  the  Gila  to  the  Rio  Grande.  He 
obtained  Williamson’s  equipment,  instruments  and  escort  and  im- 
mediately continued  this  part  of  the  survey. 

Thus  ended  the  active  part  of  the  survey  of  the  California  passes 
during  July-December,  1853.  The  two  leaders  later  engaged  in  other 
surveys  within  California,  but  this  expedition,  one  of  the  first  ordered 
for  the  Pacific  Railroad,  proved  their  most  notable  contribution. 
Parke,  aside  from  his  southwestern  survey  in  1854-5  also  surveyed 
the  coastal  route  in  1855.  Williamson’s  second  assignment,  in  1855, 
was  directed  north  to  Klamath  Lake  and  the  Columbia  and  also  was 
published  in  the  main  series  of  reports. 

In  considering  the  significance  of  this  one  survey,  we  must  judge 
first  if  it  achieved  the  two  objectives  set  forth  by  the  Secretary’s  orders, 
these  being  “to  survey  and  explore  the  country  lying  west  of  the 
lower  Colorado,  and  a route  connecting  that  portion  of  California 
with  the  Pacific  ocean.”  From  Walker’s  Pass  or  such  other  pass  as 
might  be  found  preferable  the  most  direct  route  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Gila  was  to  be  found,  and  from  Yuma  to  San  Diego.  These  two 
prime  objectives  were  definitely  achieved.  Not  only  was  Walker’s 
Pass  positively  rejected,  but  a second  pass  ascertained  and  recom- 
mended and  all  other  possibilities  in  the  vicinity  canvassed.  Although 
the  two  passes  in  the  Tejon  area  were  surveyed  by  Williamson  as 
other  alternates  to  Tehachapi,  his  opinion  was  decidedly  unfavorable 
and  so  the  judgment  has  remained. 

The  next  problem,  crossing  the  San  Gabriel  or  Coast  Range,  as 
he  called  it,  to  reach  Los  Angeles  from  the  Great  Basin,  was  not 
explicit  in  his  instructions  but  it  was,  of  course,  of  great  significance 
for  the  later  commercial  development  of  the  Los  Angeles-San  Pedro 
area.  The  discovery  of  the  “New”  Pass,  while  it  may  not  have  been 
properly  a “discovery,”  was  definitely  such  from  the  railroad  view- 
point, for  it  had  not  even  used  as  a wagon  road,  the  main  route  taking 
to  the  San  Francisquito  or  Turner’s  Pass.16 

The  next  pass,  that  of  Cajon,  though  fully  known  and  used  by 
this  time,  had  not  been  surveyed  until  this  expedition,  nor  had  the 
other  important  pass  leading  into  the  Los  Angeles  region,  San 
Gorgonio. 

Finally,  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  his  itinerary,  Williamson 
found  no  good  railroad  pass  south  of  San  Gorgonio  and  north  of  the 
Mexican  boundary.  The  San  Diego  and  Arizona  Eastern,  a subsidiary 
of  Southern  Pacific,  today  has  the  only  track  in  this  area  and  for 
nearly  100  miles  its  route  runs  through  Mexico.  Warner’s  Pass,  as 
Williamson  declared,  was  impracticable  from  both  sides  for  such  a 
purpose. 
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So  we  conclude  that  Williamson’s  survey  recommended  all  those 
major  passes  used  today,  Tehachapi,  New  Pass,  Cajon,  San  Gorgonio, 
and  against  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  time,  proved  Walker’s  and 
Warner’s  impracticable.  Comparison  with  the  main  routes  today 
may  be  seen  on  the  map.  As  Albright  says,  “His  survey  was  made 
in  much  more  detail  than  that  of  any  other  Pacific  railroad  survey, 
and  its  thoroughness  is  best  attested  by  the  fact  that  railroad  lines  in 
California  have  closely  followed  the  routes  recommended  by  him.”17 

As  may  be  seen  by  this  summary  the  writer  is  not  qualified  to 
judge  Williamson’s  work  as  a surveyor  of  routes  other  than  by  the 
subsequent  judgment  of  later  engineers.  But  one  tangible  evidence 
of  his  fallibility  may  be  noted.  And  this  error  is  in  part  due  to  the 
instruments  used,  for  there  are  variations  of  from  ten  to  nearly  a 
hundred  feet  in  the  elevations  he  listed  for  the  various  passes.  Albright 
points  out  the  discrepancy  of  5285  for  Tejon  which  today  is  nearer 
4239  and  of  1640  for  Las  Uvas,  which  is  much  nearer  1200.18  Some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  road  cuts  and  tunnels  made  since  then. 
But  with  regard  to  instruments,  Williamson  makes  one  allusion  in 
his  summary  indicating  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  possibility  of  error, 
though  he  believed  it  not  “sufficiently  great  to  affect  the  questions  of 
grade  and  practicability.”19  For  astronomical  observations  he  used  a 
sextant,  made  by  Gambey  of  Paris,  and  two  large  chronometers,  the 
latter  as  frequently  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and  tested  them, 
especially  at  the  depot  camps,  where  their  performance  could  be 
checked  daily.  After  being  forced  to  pack  them  on  the  mules  for 
the  Mojave  trip,  he  discovered  their  rates  had  changed  and  conse- 
quently the  longitudes  obtained  from  there  on  were  unreliable.  The 
barometers,  made  in  New  York,  were  of  two  types,  syphon  and  cistern, 
and  one  aneroid  type  was  also  carried.  Spirit-levels,  employed  in  the 
close  checking  in  the  Tejon  showed  that  barometer  and  level  agreed 
very  closely.  However,  he  concluded  finally  that  an  improved  com- 
putation based  on  the  experience  of  this  trip  might  add  greatly  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  barometer.20 

Although  the  writer  has  not  examined  as  fully  all  others  in  the 
series  of  Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  some  comparisons  are  apparent  to 
anyone.  The  transcontinental  surveys  under  Stevens,  Gunnison  and 
Beckwith,  Whipple,  and  the  partial  ones  under  Parke  and  Pope 
differed  from  Williamson’s  in  extensiveness  as  well  as  in  cost  and 
yet  in  comparing  achievements,  this  one  certainly  ranks  with  any 
other  in  its  success.  It  is  conceded  by  Albright  and  others  that  Gov- 
ernor Stevens’  route,  later  that  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  was  conducted 
with  the  most  elaborate  equipment  and  with  great  zeal  and  thorough- 
ness, covering  a much  longer  course.  The  central  route,  taken  by 
Gunnison  and  Beckwith,  did  not  strike  the  Sierra  at  its  most  central 
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point,  where  Judah  a few  years  later  proved  by  his  genius  that  a rail- 
road should  and  could  first  be  engineered.  The  thirty-fifth  parallel 
route,  taken  by  Whipple,  was  second  only  to  Stevens’  in  its  extent 
and  importance,  for  he  explored  much  new  territory,  discovering 
many  passes,  and  finding  a most  advantageous  route.  But  these  three 
and  the  most  southern  consumed  much  more  than  the  original  time 
and  appropriations  set  for  them  and  differed  in  essential  purpose. 
Williamson’s  was  most  vital  to  the  successful  penetration  of  southern 
California. 

The  California  survey,  as  we  have  called  it,  equals  three  of  the 
longer  surveys  in  supplying  the  contents  of  one  whole  volume,  largely 
it  is  admitted  because  of  the  excellent  report  of  Blake.  His  apprentice- 
ship on  this  survey  so  thoroughly  proved  his  scientific  knowledge  and 
literary  ability  that  he  was  assigned  the  geological  reports  for  the 
thirty-second  and  thirty-fifth  routes  and  according  to  one  report  had 
also  been  assigned  a general  geological  survey  of  the  whole  country 
between  the  Pacific  and  the  Mississippi.  Indeed  today  we  can  only 
judge  Williamson  by  his  successful  conclusions,  as  he  preferred  by 
his  own  statement  to  “let  these  maps,  profiles,  and  tables  . . . con- 
stitute my  report.”21  Unlike  Whipple  he  left  no  real  journal  or  diary 
nor  did  he  write  extensively  and  vigorously  as  did  Stevens,  and  we 
conclude  he  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  Blake’s  association.22 

Ultimately,  even  in  this  short  paper,  we  must  conclude  with  the 
significance  of  the  whole  Pacific  Railroad  Report  series  of  which  this 
was  a part.  Congressionally  the  act  providing  for  them  was  a make- 
shift, and  their  effect  was  not  actual  and  practical  immediately,  for 
until  1861,  no  government  action  to  initiate  the  railroads  could  pro- 
ceed. Most  of  them  were  published  by  1857,  and  Jefferson  Davis’ 
espousal  of  the  most  southern  route  thoroughly  aroused  the  opposition. 
Though  later  historians  have  for  the  most  part  judged  his  action  to 
be  candid,23  the  fact  that  the  surveys  showed  several  routes  to  be 
practicable  supported  the  opposition.  And  after  the  war  three  lines 
eventually  were  financed  by  government  aid,  all  following  these  sur- 
veys. One  other  political  effect  of  the  surveys  to  be  noted  was  the  im- 
mediate Congressional  action  approving  the  payment  of  ten  million 
to  Mexico  to  shift  the  boundary  a little  further  south  to  accommodate 
the  thirty-second  parallel  route.24 

Other  values  to  the  reports,  applying  also  to  Williamson’s,  have 
been  praised  from  their  own  time  to  the  present.  The  maps,  the 
full  scientific  coverage  in  allied  fields  of  geology,  mineralogy,  botany, 
zoology,  and  ethnology  provided  not  only  reams  of  new  and  exact 
information,  but  we  find  a model  set  for  later  great  government  ex- 
plorations under  Wheeler,  Powell,  King,  and  others.  In  1855  while 
asking  a new  appropriation,  Captain  Humphreys  of  the  Corps  stated 
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that  “The  labors  of  the  naturalists  and  the  collectors  . . . have  resulted 
in  a collection  illustrating  the  natural  resources  of  our  country  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  more  complete  than  will  be  found  in  all  the 
museums  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  combined.”25  Scientists 
like  Agassiz,  Baird,  Torrey,  and  others  contributed  to  the  analyzing 
and  writing  of  the  reports.  And  a profusion  of  beautifully  executed 
lithographs  of  birds,  flowers,  reptiles,  shells,  and  other  items  accom- 
panied every  report  besides  the  more  usual  landscapes. 

The  men  who  led  the  survey  form  not  the  least  significant  part 
of  its  history.  Williamson,  Parke,  and  Blake  have  been  mentioned 
particularly  here,  but  on  all  the  surveys  one  can  discover  future 
“greats,”  such  as  Governor  Stevens  of  Washington,  Captain  George 
B.  McClellan,  Captain  John  Pope,  Lieutenant  E.  G.  Beckwith,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel W.  H.  Emory,  Lieutenant  G.  K.  Warren,  and  Lieu- 
tenant A.  W.  Whipple.  Civil  War  careers  followed  for  nearly  all. 
Williamson  later  returned  to  Pacific  coast  duty  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  still  engaged  in  engineering  and  surveys.  Ten  years  after  the 
survey,  he  received,  however,  a signal  honor  and  place  of  permanent 
recognition  not  accorded  the  others  as  far  as  the  writer  can  discover. 
In  1864  Clarence  King  named  for  him  a 14,000  foot  peak  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  very  near  in  height  and  position  to  that  of  Mount 
Whitney  and  often  called  the  King  of  the  Kern  River  Sierra. 


NOTES 

1.  Frank  Hcywood  Hodder,  “The  Railroad  Background  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,” 
Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  XII  (June,  1925),  p.  13. 

2.  This  was  later  disproved  by  Beckwith’s  survey  around  the  northern  end  of  the  Sierra 
and  by  Judah’s  survey  of  Truckee  Pass  in  the  1860’s. 

3.  U.  S.  War  dept.,  Reports  of  Explorations  and  Surveys,  to  Ascertain  the  Most  Practicable 
and  Economical  Route  for  a Railroad  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
(Washington,  1855-60),  V,  preliminary  page.  Reference  to  this  set  of  thirteen  volumes 
is  usually  indicated  by  the  initials  of  P.  R.  R. 

4.  At  salaries  ranging  from  $125  to  $150  monthly. 

5.  U.  S.  Secretary  of  war.  Report  . . . Feb.  6,  1854  (33d  Cong.,  1st  scss.,  Sen.  ex.  doc.  29), 
p.  115. 

6.  Ibid. 

7.  It  had  been  traversed  earlier  by  Father  Garces  in  1776. 

8 . P.R.R.,  V,  p.  18. 

9.  P.  R.  R.,  V,  p.  78. 

10.  Probably  this  was  the  inland  route  through  Temecula. 

11.  He  termed  San  Gorgonio  as  San  Bernardino  and  San  Jacinto  as  San  Gorgonio. 

12.  Rider’s  California  . . . New  York,  1925,  p.  618. 

13 . P.R.R.,  V,  p.  93. 

14.  P.  R.  R.,  V,  p.  103. 

15 . P.R.R.,  V,  p.  1 1 5. 

16.  Probably  Mint  or  Bouquet  Canyon  was  meant. 
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17.  George  Leslie  Albright,  Official  Explorations  for  Pacific  Railroads,  1853-1855  (Berkeley, 
1921)  p.  144. 

18.  Ibid.,  p.  138. 

19 . P.R.R.,  V,  p.  43. 

20.  In  1868  he  published  the  results  of  his  years  of  observations  on  the  barometer  in  a 
Professional  Paper  of  the  U.  S.  Engineer  Dept. 

21.  P.  R.  R.,  V,  p.  42. 

22.  In  justice  of  Mr.  Blake,  we  note  his  later  achievements  include  a lifetime  of  writing  and 
teaching  geology  and  mining.  He  edited  a short-lived  Mining  Magazine,  the  reports  of 
the  U.  S.  Commission  to  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867,  and  collected  and  organized  the 
mineral  exhibit  of  the  U.  S.  at  the  1876  centennial.  He  was  mineralogist  of  the  California 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  taught  at  the  College  of  California,  and  died  of  pneumonia 
after  receiving  an  honorary  LL.D.  at  Berkeley  in  1910. 

23.  The  army  estimates  favored  this  route  at  68  millions  as  compared  to  a high  of  160  millions 
for  one  of  the  northern  routes. 

24.  The  P.  R.  R.  report  was  laid  before  Congress  Feb.  6,  1854,  and  Gadsden’s  proposal,  Feb. 
10,  1854.  While  approval  was  delayed  until  June,  1854,  and  while  it  did  follow  several 
years  of  work  of  the  Boundary  Commission,  it  has  often  been  accepted  that  the  railroad 
need  was  the  reason  for  the  acceptance  of  Gadsden’s  treaty. 

25.  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War,  Report  . . . 1854 / 1855,  part  2,  p.  92. 
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Senator  Cornelius  Cole 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  Party  in  California 


How  the  Republican  Party 
Was  Organized  in  California 

By  EDWARD  A.  DICKSON 


With  the  Governor  of  California  honored  as  the  Republican 
Party’s  nominee  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  interesting 
to  recall  phases  of  the  bitter  struggle  that  accompanied  the  movement 
to  establish  the  Republican  Party  in  California  back  in  1856. 

Closely  identified  with  the  party’s  organization  in  those  turbulent 
days  was  Cornelius  Cole,  then  a recent  comer  to  Sacramento  but  later 
— and  until  his  death  in  1924 — a distinguished  resident  of  Los  Angeles. 
Born  in  New  York  in  1822,  Cole’s  span  of  years  spread  over  the  life- 
time of  every  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
Washington.  Presidents  Adams  and  Jefferson,  it  will  be  recalled,  died 
simultaneously  July  4,  1826,  so  Cole’s  early  childhood  was  spent  during 
the  closing  four  years  of  those  two  Presidents.  Cole  himself  lived  to 
the  ripe  age  of  102.  He  was  with  Lincoln  on  the  occasion  of  the  latter’s 
memorable  Gettysburg  Address  and  later  was  United  States  Senator 
from  California. 

The  early  years  of  Cole’s  life  in  California  were  particularly 
dramatic  ones.  The  slavery  issue  was  discussed  with  extreme  bitterness 
everywhere,  one  reason  being  that  the  state  was  largely  dominated  by 
Democrats  of  pronounced  southern  sympathies. 

However,  there  were  a few  men  in  California  who  were  equally 
belligerent  in  favor  of  the  principles  of  the  anti-slavery  movement, 
one  of  the  most  outspoken  being  Cole.  His  own  words  best  describe 
his  attitude: 

“I  was  not  a pronounced  abolitionist,  but  was  warmly  against 
the  further  extension  of  slave  power.  The  Dred  Scott  Decision 
and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  were  extremely  distasteful  to  me. 
In  Sacramento  there  were  not  a dozen  of  us  all  told,  but  we 
entered  into  a written  pledge  to  oppose  the  aggression  of 
slavery.” 
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In  1854,  Cole,  who  had  been  reared  a Democrat,  was  the  regular 
Democratic  candidate  in  Sacramento  County  for  District  Attorney. 
But  it  was  a “Know  Nothing”  year,  and  Cole,  along  with  the  whole 
Democratic  ticket,  was  defeated.  The  pro-slavery  Democrats  refused 
to  support  Cole,  injecting  an  independent  candidate  in  the  field  as 
a protest  against  his  anti-slavery  views.  But  Cole  gradually  gathered 
about  him  other  men  of  similar  anti-slavery  views,  and  it  was  this 
little  group  in  Sacramento  that  laid  the  foundation  for  the  Republican 
Party  in  California.  Their  initial  membership  roll  was  not  large,  but 
it  contained  names  of  men  who  later  became  illustrious  in  the  annals 
of  California  history.  Among  the  leaders,  in  addition  to  Cole,  were 
such  men  as  Collis  P.  Huntington,  Leland  Stanford,  Mark  Hopkins, 
and  the  brothers,  Edwin  B.  Crocker  and  Charles  Crocker. 

Encouraged  by  the  determined  action  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
East,  this  band  of  anti-slavery  leaders  decided  to  call  a mass  meeting 
in  Sacramento.  Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  April  19,  1856,  there 
was  held  the  first  mass  meeting,  opened  by  Edwin  B.  Crocker.  How- 
ever, before  things  had  proceeded  very  far,  an  uproar  was  raised  by 
Democrats  who  had  forced  their  way  into  the  meeting  and  precipitated 
a fight  for  control. 

On  April  30th,  after  a series  of  conferences,  a Republican  State 
convention  met  in  the  Congregational  Church  in  Sacramento.  Crocker 
was  again  temporary  chairman.  The  platform  struck  straight  from 
the  shoulder,  declaring: 

“We  adopt  as  the  cardinal  principle  of  our  organization  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  in  all  the  national  territories;  we  are  in 
favor  of  preventing  the  increase  of  political  power  of  slavery 
in  all  the  national  territories;  and  we  are  in  favor  of  preventing 
the  increase  of  political  power  of  slavery  in  our  federal  govern- 
ment.” 

The  convention  appointed  a State  committee,  of  which  Crocker 
was  chairman  and  Cornelius  Cole  a member.  Delegates  to  the  National 
Republican  Convention,  which  later  was  to  nominate  John  C.  Fremont 
of  California  as  its  standard-bearer,  were  named.  In  the  list  of  dele- 
gates to  the  national  convention  are  found  the  names  of  Collis  P. 
Huntington  and  Mark  Hopkins. 

Within  a month  an  active  campaign  was  in  full  swing.  It  was 
launched  by  a public  debate  at  Sacramento  between  a leading  Republi- 
can and  a leading  Democrat.  Pro-slavery  advocates  were  on  hand  to 
create  a disturbance,  and  according  to  the  records  eggs  were  thrown 
and  fist  fights  were  numerous  in  an  effort  to  break  up  the  meeting. 
Following  a general  free-for-all  fight,  the  Democrats  did  gain  control 
of  the  speaker’s  stand. 
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Undaunted  by  the  vehemence  of  the  opposition,  and  charges  of 
“Black  Republicans”  and  “nigger  worshipers”  hurled  at  them  every- 
where, the  new-born  Republican  Party  assembled  again  in  August 
and  decided  to  put  up  a ticket  for  the  November  election.  The  conven- 
tion ratified  the  nomination  of  John  C.  Fremont  and  adopted  the 
slogan,  “Freedom,  Fremont  and  the  Railroad”.  Without  any  hope  of 
election,  Cornelius  Cole  accepted  the  Republican  nomination  for  Clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Some  slight  conception  of  the  bitterness  that  existed  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  following  write-up  of  the  Republican  Convention  which 
appeared  in  the  Sacramento  State  Journal  the  morning  following 
the  convention: 

“The  convention  of  nigger  worshipers  assembled  yesterday  in 
this  city.  Ecce  Signum!  This  is  the  first  time  that  this  danger- 
ous fanaticism  has  dared  to  bare  its  breast  before  the  people 
of  California.  Heretofore,  it  has  skulked  in  dark  corners, 
denied  its  own  identity,  and  kept  in  the  background.  It  is  high 
time  that  all  national  men  should  unite  in  saving  California 
from  the  stain  of  abolitionism.” 

At  the  general  election  of  November  4,  1856,  the  Democratic 
electoral  and  State  tickets  were  successful.  Buchanan,  Democrat, 
carried  the  State  by  51,935  votes  against  35,113  for  Fillmore,  the 
American  Party  candidate,  and  20,339  f°r  Fremont,  the  Republican 
candidate.  Cole  ran  third  in  the  race  for  Supreme  Court  Clerk, 
receiving  approximately  the  same  vote  as  that  given  Fremont. 

The  following  year  the  Republican  Party  put  up  a candidate  for 
Governor,  as  well  as  candidates  for  the  various  State  offices.  Leland 
Stanford  accepted  the  nomination  for  State  Treasurer.  The  Republican 
ticket  was  again  defeated,  showing  little  gain  in  strength  over  the 
preceding  year.  Stanford  ran  third  in  the  race  for  State  Treasurer. 

The  next  two  years  were  dark  ones  for  these  pioneer  Republicans 
in  California.  Nevertheless,  in  1859  they  nominated  a full  ticket  for 
State  offices,  with  Leland  Stanford  as  their  candidate  for  Governor. 
The  southern,  or  Lecompton  faction  of  the  Democratic  Party,  nom- 
inated Milton  S.  Latham  for  governor,  while  the  northern  faction 
named  John  Currey. 

It  was  a foregone  conclusion  that  the  Republicans  would  have  little 
chance  in  the  gubernatorial  election,  and  efforts  were  made  to  have 
Stanford  withdraw  as  a candidate  for  governor,  so  that  the  Republican 
voters  might  support  Currey,  the  anti-slavery  Democrat.  Horace 
Greeley  had  come  out  from  New  York  by  the  overland  route  and 
made  a number  of  political  speeches  in  California  that  year.  He  urged 
Republicans  to  unite  with  the  anti-Lecompton  Democrats  on  a 
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joint  ticket.  His  advice,  however,  was  not  followed,  Stanford  announc- 
ing that  he  would  remain  in  the  contest  until  the  votes  were  counted. 

At  the  election  which  was  held  September  7,  1859,  Latham  received 
62,255  votes;  Currey  31,298,  and  Stanford  10,110.  Latham  resigned 
as  governor  four  days  after  his  inauguration,  having  been  elected 
U.  S.  Senator  by  the  Legislature  and  John  W.  Downey  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  was  Lieutenant  Governor,  became  governor. 

In  the  meantime,  Cole  had  been  chosen  the  first  Republican 
national  committeeman  from  California,  and  in  that  position  he  kept 
the  party  members  advised  as  to  the  progress  of  the  party  in  the  East. 

The  National  Republican  Convention  that  was  to  nominate  Lincoln 
assembled  at  Chicago  on  May  16,  i860.  The  delegation  from  California 
was  uninstructed,  although  some  of  the  members  of  the  delegation 
went  to  Chicago  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  nominating  William 
H.  Seward.  News  of  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  was 
received  in  California  on  June  10th  with  moderate  enthusiasm,  many 
feeling  that  Seward  would  have  been  a stronger  candidate.  A state 
convention  was  called  to  ratify  the  Republican  ticket  and  to  nominate 
Presidential  electors.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  convention 
John  C.  Fremont  and  Abel  Stearns  of  Los  Angeles  were  both  defeated 
for  electors.  The  convention  gradually  warmed  up  to  the  Lincoln 
nomination  and  referred  to  him  in  the  following  terms: 

. . Abraham  Lincoln,  of  the  great  West,  is  the  appropriate 
representative  of  the  great  principles  of  the  Republican  Party; 
the  fit  opponent  of  the  sectional,  factional,  dissonant  and  dis- 
ordered ‘Democracy’;  known  at  home  as  ‘Honest  Old  Abe’ — 
the  sturdy  champion  of  freedom  and  justice — we  commend 
him  to  the  free  voters  of  this  state  as  a man  possessing  alike 
the  genius  to  will  and  the  courage  and  determination  to  main- 
tain, at  all  hazards,  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  the  honor 
of  the  Government.” 

The  Democrats  at  their  national  convention  had  been  split  wide 
open,  the  southern  Democrats  nominating  Breckinridge  for  President, 
the  northern  Democrats  nominating  Douglas.  This  news  was  received 
in  California  July  15th,  and  caused  wild  excitement.  There  was  an 
immediate  alignment  of  the  Democratic  leaders.  Governor  Downey, 
for  instance,  declared  for  Douglas,  and  former-Governor  Weller  for 
Breckinridge;  practically  all  federal  office-holders  supported  Breckin- 
ridge. 

The  Union  Party  National  convention  at  Baltimore  had  nominated 
John  Bell  of  Tennessee  and  Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts,  and 
steps  were  taken  to  effect  an  organization  of  that  party  in  California. 
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The  presidential  campaign  in  California  was  conducted  with  great 
vigor  by  all  elements,  although  the  Union  Party  candidate,  John  Bell, 
was  not  a serious  contender.  “Wide  Awake  Clubs”  were  organized 
throughout  the  state  in  the  interest  of  Lincoln,  and  “Little  Giant 
Clubs”  were  formed  in  behalf  of  Douglas.  Torch  light  parades  were 
in  evidence  everywhere.  Among  the  prominent  speakers  for  Lincoln 
were  Cornelius  Cole,  Thomas  Fitch,  known  as  the  “silver-tongued 
orator”,  Leland  Stanford  and  others.  Some  indication  of  the  tenseness 
of  the  situation  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  extract  from  a 
speech  made  in  San  Jose  in  October  by  ex-Governor  Weller.  He  said: 

“I  don’t  know  whether  Lincoln  will  be  elected  or  not;  but  I do 
know  that  if  he  is  elected  and  attempts  to  carry  out  his  doctrine, 
the  South  will  surely  withdraw  from  the  Union;  and  I should 
consider  them  less  than  men  if  they  did  not.” 

The  election  was  held  on  November  6,  i860.  Lincoln  carried 
California,  although  he  polled  only  a minority  of  the  votes  in  the 
state.  Lincoln  received  38,733  votes,  while  the  opposition  polled  a 
total  of  81,079,  distributed  as  follows:  Douglas  37,999;  Breckinridge, 
33,969;  Bell,  9,111. 

Los  Angeles  was  a particular  hot  bed  of  secession  sympathizers, 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  this  presidential  election,  Lincoln 
received  barely  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  cast.  Breckinridge 
was  the  favorite,  receiving  703  votes  as  against  494  for  Douglas,  356 
for  Lincoln  and  201  for  Bell. 

Lincoln’s  victory  was  the  signal  for  the  revolt  of  the  southern 
states,  led  by  South  Carolina.  He  was  elected  in  November  of  i860, 
but  of  course  was  not  to  take  office  until  March  4,  1861.  In  the  interim, 
President  Buchanan  continued  in  office.  Being  rather  in  sympathy 
with  the  slave  movement,  his  administration  offered  little  resistance 
to  the  secession  activities  of  the  South,  and  affairs  drifted  swiftly 
toward  a general  disruption  of  the  nation. 

In  California  there  was  bitter  resentment  among  the  southern 
Democrats  against  Lincoln’s  election,  many  even  going  so  far  as  to 
urge  the  secession  of  California  and  the  establishment  of  a Pacific 
Republic  in  conjunction  with  the  other  territories  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Pacific.  The  Herald  of  San  Francisco,  on  November  28,  i860, 
came  out  with  an  editorial  suggesting  such  a Republic. 

United  States  Senator  Gwin,  who  had  been  a strong  Breckinridge 
supporter,  favored  such  a Republic.  Congressman  Burch,  in  a letter 
of  November  22,  i860,  suggested  that,  in  case  the  southern  states 
withdrew,  it  would  be  wise  for  the  people  of  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  New  Mexico  and  Utah  to  seek  refuge  from  the  horrors 
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of  civil  war  by  withdrawing  from  the  Union  and  establishing  a 
Republic  on  the  Pacific  slope.  He  described  the  prospective  republic 
in  these  terms: 

“The  people  of  California  and  her  neighbors  should  be  pre- 
pared for  the  emergency;  if  the  fates  should  force  us  to  this 
last  sad  resort,  let  us  . . . raise  aloft  the  flag  of  the  ‘bear’,  sur- 
rounded with  the  hydra-pointed  cactus  of  the  western  wilds, 
and  call  upon  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth  to  acknowl- 
edge our  independence,  and  to  protect  us,  the  only  ‘waif’  from 
the  wreck  of  our  once  noble  union,  the  youthful  but  vigorous 
Caesarian  republic  of  the  Pacific.” 

Congressman  Scott,  Representative  from  the  southern  district,  like- 
wise contributed  his  support  to  a Pacific  Republic  “in  case  of  disunion 
and  civil  war.” 

In  the  Legislature,  the  majority  sentiment  was  clearly  sympathetic 
to  the  southern  states.  Both  the  Douglas  and  Breckinridge  Democrats 
joined  in  approving  a resolution  “condemning  the  use  of  military 
force  to  coerce  the  southern  people.”  The  vote  on  this  resolution 
carried  in  the  Assembly  by  44  to  29. 

On  February  2nd  a Douglas  member  of  the  Legislature  presented 
a resolution  declaring  that  “the  troubles  existing  in  the  Atlantic  States 
are  justly  chargeable  to  the  sectional  doctrines  advocated  by  the  Re- 
publican Party.”  A motion  to  lay  this  resolution  on  the  table  was 
defeated,  28  to  41. 

Efforts  were  made  by  the  leaders  of  both  the  Breckinridge  and 
Douglas  factions  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  forget  past  differences 
and  unite  against  the  Republican  Party.  In  a letter  issued  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Breckinridge  State  Committee,  these  characteristic  sentences 
give  the  general  tone  of  the  policy  advocated  by  the  southern 
Democrats: 

“Let  us  have  union  if  we  can;  peaceful  dissolution  if  we  must; 
but  conflict  never.  If  a bloody  separation,  why  should  not 
California  establish  a Pacific  nationality? 

“Does  not  Lincoln’s  foreshadowed  policy  of  executing  over  the 
seceded  states  imply  force,  coercion,  war?” 

Then — in  the  latter  part  of  April,  the  Pony  Express  brought  to 
California  the  startling  news  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  The  effect 
was  instantaneous.  Many  men  who  had  reluctantly  supported  the 
policy  of  the  Breckinridge  Democrats  drew  away  and  declared  them- 
selves for  the  Union.  The  Douglas  Democrats  came  over  as  a body, 
and  on  May  8th  adopted  a patriotic  resolution  demanding  the  sup- 
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pression  of  the  rebellion  and  pledging  themselves  to  support  the 
national  government.  This  resolution  contained  the  following: 

“At  this  time  when  the  country  is  resisting  with  all  its  might  a 
war  of  invasion  and  destruction,  indifference  is  impossible  to 
the  patriot,  and  neutrality  is  cowardice,  if  not  premeditated 
disloyalty. 

“In  this  great  crisis  of  the  American  nation,  our  state  . . . will 
earnestly  sustain  the  constituted  authorities  at  Washington  in 
all  measures  necessary  to  defend  and  protect  the  nation  against 
this  most  unjustifiable  and  unnatural  war.” 

The  Breckinridge  State  Committee,  however,  stuck  to  their  guns, 
demanding  “a  peaceful  dissolution  of  the  Union,  by  recognizing  the 
independence  of  such  states  as  refuse  to  remain  in  the  union.”  A reso- 
lution calling  for  unconditional  loyalty  to  the  Union  was  rejected, 
receiving  only  seven  votes. 

On  May  nth  a Union  mass  meeting  was  held  in  San  Francisco. 
Governor  Downey  had  been  invited  to  be  present  but  pleaded  business 
urgency  and  sent  a letter,  in  which  he  stated: 

“I  did  not  believe,  nor  do  I now,  that  an  aggressive  war  should 
be  waged  upon  any  section  of  the  Confederacy ; nor  do  I believe 
that  this  Union  can  be  preserved  by  a coercion  policy.” 

The  mass  meeting  fortunately  was  uninfluenced  by  the  governor’s 
letter,  and  passed  strong  resolutions  supporting  the  Lincoln  admin- 
istration. 

The  southern  Democrats  continued  to  remain  defiant.  Their  state 
convention  met  at  Sacramento,  June  n,  1861  and  spent  a great  part  of 
the  time  in  hurling  abuse  at  President  Lincoln.  A resolution  was 
offered  that  Lincoln  be  impeached  before  the  next  Congress. 

At  a subsequent  meeting  of  the  convention,  one  of  the  most  vitriolic 
speeches  of  the  time  was  delivered  by  Edmund  Randolph. 

“My  thoughts  and  my  heart”,  declared  Randolph,  “are  not  here 
tonight  in  this  house.  Far  to  the  East,  in  the  homes  from 
which  we  came,  tyranny  and  usurpation,  with  arms  in  its 
hands,  are  this  night,  perhaps,  slaughtering  our  fathers,  our 
brothers,  and  our  sisters  and  outraging  our  homes  in  every 
conceivable  way  shocking  to  the  heart  of  humanity  and  free- 
dom. To  me  it  seems  a waste  of  time  to  talk.  For  God’s  sake, 
tell  me  of  battles  fought  and  won.  Tell  me  of  the  usurpers 
overthrown.  For  God's  sake  speed  the  ball;  may  the  lead  go 
quick  to  his  heart,  and  may  our  country  be  free  again  from 
this  despot  usurper  that  now  claims  the  name  of  President  of 
the  United  States !’ 
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The  speech  was  greeted  with  cheers.  A few  years  later,  a pistol  in 
the  hands  of  John  Wilkes  Booth  carried  into  effect  this  plea  of 
Randolph. 

On  June  18th  of  1861  the  Republican  State  Convention  met  in 
Sacramento.  It  endorsed  the  “firm,  bold  and  energetic  course  of  the 
present  administration  in  its  defense  of  the  national  territory  and  prop- 
erty from  the  attacks  of  rebels  and  traitors.” 

The  convention  also  adopted  a resolution  regarding  the  recent 
death  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  which  it  characterized  as  a 
national  calamity.  Leland  Stanford  was  nominated  for  Governor. 

The  Union  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Sacramento  July 
4th.  It  adopted  a resolution  declaring:  “We  hold  our  paramount 
allegiance  is  due  to  the  federal  government;  that  the  right  of  state 
secession  is  a dangerous  heresy,  inevitably  destructive  of  our  form  of 
government.” 

A meeting  at  San  Francisco  of  the  Breckinridge  Democrats  was 
attempted  July  31st.  The  candidate  for  governor  tried  to  speak,  but 
the  uproar  was  so  great  that  the  ratification  of  the  state  ticket  meeting 
had  to  be  postponed. 

At  the  election  held  in  September,  Stanford  was  elected,  and  it 
was  a complete  victory  for  the  Republican  ticket.  The  vote  was  as 
follows:  Stanford  (Republican)  56,036;  McConnell  (Union  Demo- 
crat) 32,751;  Conness  (Breckinridge  Democrat)  30,944. 

Out  of  such  travail  was  born  the 
Republican  Party  of  California 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  Milestones 
Six  Decades  of  Public  Service 


With  a record  of  major  public  accomplishments,  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  this  year  observes  its  sixtieth  anniversary. 
The  following  is  a chronological  sketch  of  some  of  the  activities  asso- 
ciated with  this  remarkable  organization,  founded  by  W.  E.  Hughes 
in  1888: 

1888  (October  15).  The  Chamber  was  officially  organized,  with 
Major  E.  W.  Jones  as  its  first  president  and  William  H. 
Workman  and  Colonel  Harrison  Gray  Otis  as  vice-presidents. 
Major  Jones  was  also  an  early  President  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Southern  California.  (See  portrait  in  the  June- 
Sept.  1945  number  of  The  Quarterly). 

1889  Chamber  sets  up  first  offices  at  225  West  First  Street,  (site 
now  occupied  by  the  State  Building). 

Chamber  began  its  long  fight  in  support  of  a great  harbor 
at  San  Pedro.  The  Southern  Pacific  and  other  interests  tried 
to  swing  congressional  appropriations  for  a harbor  at  Santa 
Monica. 

1890  Frank  Wiggins  joins  Chamber  staff  as  superintendent  of  ex- 
hibits— a department  that  soon  won  fame  throughout  the 
country.  Later  he  became  the  Chamber’s  secretary. 

1893  Carloads  of  citrus  trees  sent  to  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  where  an 
orange  and  lemon  grove  was  recreated  in  Chicago  Coliseum. 

1894  Supported  farmers  and  fruit  growers  in  plans  to  develop 
cooperative  marketing. 
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1904  Opened  spacious  headquarters  at  130  South  Broadway,  where 
a huge  Register  was  kept,  and  where  the  great  “Walnut 
Elephant”  and  “Giant  Wine  Bottle”  were  features. 

1905  Joined  in  efforts  to  build  Los  Angeles  Aqueduct,  bringing 
water  250  miles  ^for  a prospective  city  of  3,000,000. 

1907  Initiated  movement  for  a Union  Station. 

Conducted  campaign  for  a non-partisan  Board  of  Education. 

1909  Campaigned  successfully  for  annexation  of  San  Pedro-Wil- 
mington  area  to  Los  Angeles,  making  harbor  a municipal 
operation. 

1910  Helped  organize  first  air  meet  at  Dominguez  Field. 

1914  Initiated  plan  of  intensive  study  of  all  legislative  bills  and 
city  ordinances. 

1918  Joined  with  educational  forces  to  establish  State  University 
for  southland — U.  C.  L.  A. 

1921  Actively  supported  establishment  of  Union  Stockyards  for 
improvement  of  livestock  raising  and  marketing. 

1923  Helped  to  promote  Greater  Harbor  Committee  of  Two 
Hundred. 

1925  Induced  Federal  Government  to  institute  daily  radio  broad- 
casts on  crop  conditions. 

1927  Assisted  in  inauguration  of  first  commercial  airline  service 
into  Los  Angeles.  Fostered  plans  for  municipal  airport. 

1938  Started  battle  that  defeated  “Ham  and  Eggs”  pension  plans. 

1941  Helped  in  establishing  direct  air  service  to  the  Orient  and 
South  Pacific. 

1942  Headed  up  coordination  of  county  food  production  program 
throughout  war. 

1945  Helped  gain  approval  of  $10,000,000  outfall  sewer  bonds. 
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1948  Presented  Rapid  Transit  plan  as  basis  for  solution  of  county- 
wide transportation  difficulties. 

Generally:  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  labored  effectively 
to  bring  to  Los  Angeles  such  major  industries  as  the  Ford  Assembling 
plant  and  the  Goodyear,  the  Goodrich,  and  the  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  companies.  It  has  materially  helped  to  develop  transportation 
facilities — rail,  steamship  and  air.  It  has  opened  markets  for  our 
products  all  over  the  world.  It  has  helped  in  the  development  of 
Los  Angeles  as  the  world’s  motion  picture  center.  It  has  aided  in  all 
worthy  cultural  projects.  It  has  been  a strong  factor  in  making  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  headquarters  for  the  U.  S.  Fleet. 


OFFICERS  OF  CHAMBER  FOR  1948 

President Mr.  B.  O.  Miller 

Vice-President Mr.  A.  J.  Cook 

Vice-President  ....  Mr.  Earle  V.  Grover 

Vice-President Mr.  Neil  Petree 

Vice-President  . . . Mr.  Oscar  A.  Trippet 

Treasurer C.  S.  Beesemyer 

Manager Harold  W.  Wright 

Secretary William  H.  Courtney 

Assistant  to  President  . . . Charles  P.  Bayer 


/ 
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Courtesy  of  Levi  Strauss  Company 


Levi  Strauss  came  to  California  in  1850  to  pan 
gold  . . . but  “struck  it”  instead  with 
a pair  of  pants! 


Levi  Strauss 

Western  Pioneer  Manufacturer 


By  BERT  H.  OLSON* 


In  the  early  part  of  1850  a young  man  stepped  off  the 
gangplank  in  San  Francisco  harbor.  He,  along  with  most  of  the 
other  passengers,  was  bound  for  the  gold  regions  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. After  their  voyage  of  nearly  three  months  duration  they  were 
feverishly  impatient  to  get  on  to  the  “diggins.”  The  tantalizing  lure 
of  gold  was  in  their  blood  and  the  only  important  thought  in  each 
of  their  minds  was  to  get  there  as  fast  as  any  conveyance  could 
take  them. 

In  the  young  man’s  meager  luggage,  all  that  his  ticket  would 
allow,  were  items  not  usually  selected  for  a gold  mining  venture. 
Before  leaving  New  York  he  had,  with  the  help  of  his  two  brothers, 
gathered  a small  stock  of  merchandise  composed  mostly  of  heavy 
canvas  and  rough  materials.  This  was  to  be  his  grubstake.  He  had 
figured,  and  rightly  so,  that  goods  of  this  character  might  bring  a 
fancy  price  in  the  West  and  that  he  might  be  able  to  sell  them  and 
obtain  enough  cash  to  go  into  gold  mining  in  a real  way. 

So  Levi  Strauss  came  to  California.  Before  he  had  hardly  been 
ashore  a few  hours  a passing  miner  hailed  him  on  the  street,  asking 
what  he  had  in  his  bundles.  On  his  explanation,  the  miner  dis- 
gustedly shook  his  head  and  said  what  he  should  have  brought  along 
was  men’s  pants,  complaining  that  the  only  ones  available  in  the 
towns  would  not  hold  up  under  the  hard  labors  in  the  mines.  Levi 
was  not  one  to  pass  up  this  opportunity.  He  straight-way  piloted 
his  new  friend  and  first  customer  to  the  nearest  tailor  and  told  him  to 
make  up  a pair  of  pants  for  each  of  them  from  his  stock  of  goods. 
The  miner  was  elated  with  the  tough  fabric  and  proudly  displayed 

♦Permission  was  kindly  granted  by  the  Automobile  Club  of  Southern  California  for  use 
of  parts  of  an  article  appearing  in  Westways  written  by  Henrietta  Holland,  July  1945. 
Additional  information  gratefully  acknowledged  from  Levi  Strauss  & Company,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 
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them  among  his  friends  in  San  Francisco.  As  the  months  passed 
Levi  was  so  busy  furnishing  material  for  miner’s  pants  that  his  gold 
mining  venture  was  indefinitely  postponed.  The  pants,  which  the 
tailors  were  fashioning  from  the  materials  he  furnished,  were  becom- 
ing known  as  “Levi’s.”  The  name  stuck  and  has  endured  these  past 
ninety  odd  years. 

His  next  problem  was  to  get  the  money  he  had  made  back  to  his 
brothers  and  to  make  arrangements  with  a reliable  skipper  to  take 
back  details  concerning  a new  and  larger  stock  of  merchandise  for 
his  growing  business. 

During  the  next  few  years  he  made  a trip  to  Sacramento,  the 
hub  of  the  gold  region,  and  found  out  for  himself  just  what  the 
mining  trade  looked  for  in  the  line  of  dry  goods  and  wearing  apparel. 
He  also  took  orders  for  tailor-made  heavy  duck  and  denim  clothing 
and  in  this  wise,  became  friends  with  a long  list  of  tailors  and  seam- 
stresses in  San  Francisco  who  in  later  years  were  to  prove  very  valu- 
able to  his  business. 

In  the  year  1853  Levi  influenced  his  two  brothers  to  combine  their 
capital  with  his  into  a wholesale  jobbing  and  manufacturing  company 
known  as  Levi  Strauss  & Company  with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco 
and  a buying  office  under  his  brothers’  direction  in  New  York. 

Within  a short  time  his  trade  had  reached  such  proportions  from 
mouth  to  mouth  advertising  that  he  was  able  to  gather  all  his  scattered 
tailoring  workers  under  one  roof.  A steady  growth  of  business  re- 
sulted from  this  consolidation  and  in  the  late  6o’s  there  occurred  an 
incident  which  was  to  increase  it  many  fold. 

Jacob  W.  Davis,  a tailor  from  Virginia  City,  Nevada  visited  him 
one  day.  He  operated  a small  establishment  catering  mostly  to  the 
dandies  and  more  prominent  men  of  means  about  town.  Buying 
a tailored  suit  in  those  days  was  an  event  and  usually  indulged  in 
only  by  those  in  the  pay-dirt,  so  to  speak.  The  ordinary  prospector 
and  mine  workers  made  shift  with  rough  clothing  suited  to  their 
labors. 

However,  repair  jobs  of  various  kinds  came  to  Mr.  Davis  from 
time  to  time  and  one  of  these  was  from  a character  whom  Davis 
always  insisted  was  known  as  Alkali  Ike.  Alkali’s  pet  grievance  was 
his  pockets.  They  were  always  torn  no  matter  how  many  times  the 
tailor  repaired  them.  This  was  a common  trouble  in  those  days  with 
prospectors  for  they  toted  every  known  kind  of  article  in  their  pockets 
from  sharp  rock  samples  to  seam-busting  whiskey  bottles. 

As  Alkali’s  first,  second  and  third  stops  in  town  were  invariably 
saloons,  by  the  time  he  reached  the  little  tailor  shop  his  complaining 
was  loud  and  profane.  On  this  particular  visit  the  tailor  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  put  a stop  to  the  harangue  and  abuse  he 
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received  every  time  Alkali  hit  town.  More  as  a joke  than  anything 
else  when  Alkali  was  resting  in  the  outer  room,  after  Davis  had 
finished  repairing  the  torn  pockets  in  the  well-worn  pants,  he  slipped 
out  the  back  entrance  and  made  his  way  over  to  the  local  harness 
maker.  Here  he  securely  riveted  his  repair  job  with  black  iron  nails. 

As  it  usually  happened,  when  Alkali  left  town  to  return  to  his 
mine,  he  was  in  no  condition  to  notice  a small  detail  like  that  until 
he  was  well  on  his  way. 

By  the  time  Alkali  Ike  next  came  to  town,  Davis  had  about  for- 
gotten the  incident.  However,  on  a tip  that  he  was  on  his  way  there 
once  again,  the  tailor’s  friends  had  gathered  around  the  shop  to  see 
and  hear  how  Alkali  Ike  had  taken  the  joke  played  on  him  on  his 
last  visit.  True  to  form,  after  the  usual  round  of  liquor  establishments, 
Alkali  slowly  headed  for  the  little  tailor  shop.  Instead  of  a round 
of  complaining  and  abuse  here  was  Alkali  full  of  good  cheer  and  in 
a happy  mood,  even  offering  them  all  a drink  from  the  bottle  held 
in  his  hand.  The  tailor  had  been  expecting  an  entirely  different  re- 
ception and  it  was  not  until  later  that  the  truth  came  to  him,  that 
Alkali  was  very  well  pleased  with  his  previous  “riveting  job”  and 
the  pockets  had  not  only  held  up  but  were  as  good  as  new.  The  more 
the  tailor  pondered  on  the  changed  Alkali  Ike  and  how  the  change 
had  been  wrought,  the  more  he  began  to  wonder  if  maybe  the  rivet 
idea  was  not  so  bad  after  all,  and  he  started  using  them  in  his  repair 
work  from  that  time  on. 

On  his  next  trip  to  San  Francisco  Davis  dropped  in  to  see  Levi 
Strauss  as  he  usually  filled  in  his  wants  at  his  establishment  and,  in 
the  course  of  placing  his  order  for  new  materials,  mentioned  the 
incident  of  Alkali  Ike.  Mr.  Strauss  might  not  have  caught  the  joke, 
but  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  possibilities  of  the  rivet  idea.  After  a 
conference  with  Davis  and  his  lawyers,  Strauss  started  events  going 
which  culminated  in  an  application  for  a patent  covering  the  rivet 
idea  on  clothing,  with  the  suggestion  of  using  a copper  rivet  which 
would  not  rust,  instead  of  iron. 

When  the  patent  was  granted  tailor  Davis  was  installed  as  head 
of  the  overall  factory  of  Levi  Strauss  Company.  After  the  original 
patent  and  following  renewal  had  expired  years  later,  there  was  a 
rush  of  manufacturers  out  to  make  copper  riveted  clothing.  Many 
fell  by  the  wayside  but  “Levi’s”  have  maintained  their  dominant  lead 
in  this  field  and  the  Company  has  up  to  now  manufactured  and 
sold  more  than  fifty  million  Levi  garments. 

The  very  name  Levi’s  has  become  a tradition  in  the  Old  West, 
just  as  western  hats  are  invariably  known  as  “Stetsons”  and  a revolver 
as  a “Colt,”  so  were  a cowboy’s  pants  described  by  westerners  and 
writers  as  “Levi’s.”  The  identifying  orange  thread,  leather  label  and 
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oilcloth  ticket  along  with  the  copper  rivet  have  been  used  on  Levi’s 
since  1873. 

The  trim  and  tailored  fit  apparent  in  the  first  Levi’s  were  im- 
mediately accepted  by  the  cowman  in  the  early  days  and  their  popu- 
larity today  is  due  to  this,  plus  the  fact  they  stand  up  under  the 
hardest  riding  conditions.  Many  a westerner  would  buy  them  one 
size  too  big  and  then  stand  and  soak  in  a rain  barrel.  After  drying 
on  his  body  they  would  have  a good  snug  fit. 

It  is  a tribute  to  Mr.  Levi  Strauss  that  of  all  garments  manu- 
factured, Levi’s  are  made  exactly  as  they  were  over  seventy-five  years 
ago,  with  only  a few  changes,  mostly  due  to  improvements  in  weav- 
ing and  dyeing  the  fabric.  Mr.  Strauss  passed  away  in  1902,  however, 
the  firm  still  carries  on  under  the  leadership  of  his  descendents. 


The  Santa  Ynez  Valley 

A Rural  California  Community  of  the  Eighties 


By  JAMES  V.  MINK 


Within  the  California  region  topography  plays  an  important 
role.  Mountain  masses  occupy  half  the  surface  area  of  the  state  and 
have  a profound  effect  upon  the  climate.  The  ranges  of  mountains 
lying  along  the  shoreline  of  the  Pacific  shelter  a large  number  of 
valleys  into  which  the  moisture-laden  prevailing  westerlies  sweep 
from  off  shore.  Here  agriculture  is  the  predominant  economy;  in 
contrast  to  the  more  arid  regions  further  inland,  the  pasturage  is 
abundant,  the  soil  fertile,  and  the  problem  of  water  supply  practically 
negligible. 

From  the  outset,  the  Spanish  colonies  of  Alta  California  were 
centered  in  these  seaboard  valleys.  The  Santa  Barbara  region  boasts 
four  such  valleys.  Sequestered  from  the  ocean  by  the  first  coastal 
range  are  the  valleys  of  Lompoc  and  Santa  Ynez,  while  further  to  the 
north  may  be  found  the  valleys  of  Los  Alamos  and  Santa  Maria. 

The  Santa  Ynez  valley  was  neglected  in  the  earlier  phases  of 
Spanish  colonial  activity.  The  Mission  Santa  Ines,  Virgen  y Martir, 
holds  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  mission  to  be  completed  after 
the  closing  of  the  gap  in  the  mission  chain  along  the  coast.  The 
completion  of  the  coastal  chain  was  realized  in  1798  with  the  founding 
of  the  Mission  of  San  Luis  Rey.  That  same  year  Father  Estevan 
Tapis  was  directed  to  survey  the  inland  regions.  Another  five  years 
intervened,  however,  before  the  selection  of  a site  for  the  Mission 
Santa  Ines,  the  first  in  a chain  which  was  intended  eventually  to 
reach  the  region  of  the  Tulares.1  From  the  founding  of  the  mission 
there,  the  valley  acquired  a name,  and  gradually  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  Spanish  period  and  the  Mexican  regime,  when  the 
land  policy  was  more  liberal,  the  mission  became  encompassed  by 
the  usual  group  of  ranchos.  The  fertile  lands  brought  an  easy  and 
carefree  life  to  these  newcomers  to  the  Santa  Ynez. 
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With  the  discovery  of  gold  by  the  Americans  and  the  rush  of 
American  migration,  the  rancheros  of  the  Santa  Ynez  Valley  were 
in  a position  to  capitalize  on  their  vast  herds  of  cattle.  In  these  days 
of  affluence  they  spent  lavishly.  High  prices  and  abundant  rainfall 
led  to  over  confidence  and  heavy  stocking  of  the  ranges.  In  the 
season  1863-64  a severe  drought  was  recorded.  The  famine  years 
depleted  the  herds  and  there  was  little  left  to  mortgage  or  sell.  When 
the  end  of  this  era  came,  it  came  quickly,  and  within  the  five  years 
following  the  great  drought  the  land  passed  entirely  from  the  control 
of  the  rancheros.2 

The  passing  of  the  cattle  kings  marked  a transition  from  an 
economy  based  on  the  raising  of  livestock  to  one  of  grain  growing, 
sheep  raising  and  fruit  culture.  This  was  to  bring  about  a great 
change  not  only  in  the  character  of  the  products,  but  in  the  character 
of  the  inhabitants  as  well.  The  time  of  easy  living  with  little  effort 
had  passed,  and  onto  the  scene  came  men  who  had  been  schooled  to 
give  a maximum  of  effort  to  obtain  a full  yield  from  the  soil.  Certainly 
representative  of  this  influx  were  Raymond  T.  Buell  and  George  W. 
Lewis.  Buell  was  a native  of  Chittenden  County,  Vermont.  He  had 
already  more  than  doubled  his  resources  by  several  successful  farming 
projects  in  the  West,  when  in  1872  he  bought  the  entire  outside 
interest  of  the  San  Carlos  de  Jonata  Rancho.  Within  two  years  he 
made  over  $10,000  worth  of  improvements  on  his  Santa  Ynez  holding 
which  became  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the  state  for  “No.  1”  wheat 
raising.3  He  built  a cheese  factory,  a slaughter  house  and  fences,  and 
he  laid  miles  of  pipe  all  in  the  interest  of  a working  ranch  unit. 

By  the  advent  of  the  1880’s  Buell’s  farming  project  was  well  re- 
warded. Visitors  to  the  valley  at  that  time  describe  the  rancho  in 
glowing  terms,  one  alluding  to  Buell  as  “the  enthusiastic  green 
backer.”4  Another  in  a more  critical  vein  tells  that: 

“Half  a day’s  drive  up  the  Santa  Ynez  Valley  brings  us  to  the 
Jonata  Rancho  where  a quondam  Vermonter,  on  27,000  acres 
of  land  keeps  hundreds  of  cows,  commands  the  labor  of  50 
men,  farms  broad  fields  of  wheat  where  now  the  headers  are 
busy,  and  the  steam  threshers  shell  out  the  golden  grain,  which 
is  left  scattered  around  the  field  in  heaps  of  sacks  until  time 
can  be  had  to  draw  them  to  the  landing.  The  vast  waste  of  a 
California  rancho  grates  harshly  against  our  ideas  of  thrift, 
and  we  murmur,  let  the  group  of  economic  law  do  its  work 
hastily  that  a hundred  homes  may  supplant  this  unattractive 
semi-principality.  As  with  one  so  with  all;  for  fifty  miles  up 
the  valley  few  homes,  but  instead,  great  ranchos  used  mostly 
for  grazing.”5 
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George  W.  Lewis  of  Lockport,  New  York,  had  taken  up  government 
land  in  the  Alamo  Pintado  region  of  the  Santa  Ynez.  After  a sojourn 
of  eight  years  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  while  his  land  remained  under  the 
care  of  William  N.  Ballard,  owner  of  the  San  Francisco  and  Yuma 
Stage  Line,  he  returned  to  his  farm.  This  fertile  bottom  land  was 
planted  in  wheat,  barley  and  potatoes.  The  yields  were  far  beyond 
the  greatest  expectations  of  its  owner.6 

The  successors  to  the  cattle  kings  were  not  caught  short  by  the 
circumstances  of  climate,  for  other  forces  combined  to  favor  a recovery 
of  any  losses  they  might  experience.  A portion  of  the  70,000  travelers 
who  arrived  each  year  after  the  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  to 
San  Francisco  were  being  diverted  to  the  southern  part  of  state.  The 
more  venturesome  of  these  tourists  came  down  by  the  coast  stage 
route  to  Santa  Barbara  and  boarded  the  steamers  for  Los  Angeles.7 
They  had  viewed  Santa  Ynez  Valley  from  the  windows  of  the  stage. 
No  doubt  talk  had  flowed  easily  when  the  coach  had  stopped  at 
Ballard’s  station,  and  the  obvious  success  of  Lewis  and  Buell  had 
made  the  travelers  well  aware  of  the  opportunities  this  region  afforded. 

In  1844  a grant  of  land  had  been  made  in  the  Santa  Ynez  by 
Governor  Micheltorena  to  the  Bishop  of  California  for  the  purpose 
of  education.  This  tract,  known  as  the  College  Grant,  contained 
35,000  acres  of  fertile  land  adjacent  to  the  Santa  Ines  Mission.  A 
seminary  was  erected  to  train  students  for  the  priesthood;  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  land  was  leased  for  grazing  in  order  to  maintain 
the  school.8  This  did  not  prove  to  be  a successful  venture,  for  the 
Bishopric  of  Monterey  was  heavily  taxed  with  the  burden  of  main- 
tenance and  upkeep;  the  inconvenience  of  the  location  of  the  school 
made  it  difficult  to  obtain  scholars.  The  profits  from  the  ranch  being 
nothing,  and  its  management  difficult  to  administer  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties  concerned,  it  was  decided  in  1864  to  petition  Congress 
to  pass  an  act  allowing  partition  and  sale  of  the  land.  The  petition 
was  granted  and  the  land  which  heretofore  had  been  held  solely  for 
educational  purposes  was  made  available  for  settlement.9 

In  the  interim  between  1864,  when  the  granting  of  a release  of 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  the  land  in  the  College  Grant  occurred,  and 
the  early  ’eighties  which  witnessed  an  influx  of  settlers,  there  were 
deterrents  to  agricultural  advancement  in  the  region.  In  the  late 
’seventies  the  farmers  of  Lewis’s  and  Buell’s  period  were  subjected 
to  a severe  drought.  The  winter  of  ’77  opened  fair,  but  ended  with 
the  earth  “a  crisp  and  withered  parchment.”  This  recalled  the  trying 
days  of  ’63  and  ’64  which  had  spelled  financial  ruin  for  the  cattle 
kings.  Buell’s  27,000-acre  Rancho  Jonata  was  mortgaged  to  a San 
Francisco  bank  for  $65,000,  and  he  made  arrangements  with  his 
creditors  in  1881  to  put  about  12,000  acres  on  the  market  for  the 
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purpose  of  settlement.10  Lewis  took  a similar  course  in  the  same  year, 
when  he  laid  out  a town  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ballard  after 
his  old  friend  William  N.  Ballard.11  The  year  following,  Bishop 
Mora  parcelled  out  the  College  Rancho,  and  induced  settlers  to  build 
the  town  of  Santa  Ynez.12  As  opposed  to  the  discouraging  events  of 
the  ’seventies,  a more  optimistic  outlook  was  the  completion  of  the 
extension  of  the  transcontinental  line  to  Los  Angeles  in  1876.  This 
set  the  stage  for  a boom  in  the  so-called  “Cow  Counties”  and  in- 
cidentally in  the  Santa  Ynez  region.13  At  least  so  thought  Bishop 
Mora,  Lewis  and  Buell. 

Ballard  was  the  first  of  two  towns  established  out  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  later  ’seventies.  Its  modest  beginnings  were  a blacksmith  shop, 
a drygoods  and  grocery  store,  and  a group  of  dwellings.  A Mrs. 
Marshall  from  San  Marcos  Pass  was  the  teacher  of  the  first  public 
school  opened  in  the  valley  at  Ballard  in  1881.  A suitable  lot  was 
offered  by  Lewis  to  anyone  who  would  build  a hotel,  this  being  in 
great  demand,  since  during  the  summer  many  people,  “including 
numerous  invalids,  asthmatics  and  consumptives  particularly,”  visited 
Ballard.  They  were  drawn  there  by  “the  grand  scenery,  the  pure  air, 
the  excellent  water,  the  hunting  and  fishing.”  Zaca  Lake,  located 
fourteen  miles  distant,  was  a thriving  health  resort  nestled  in  the 
foothills  of  the  San  Rafael  Range,  and  Ballard  served  as  a center  for 
visitors  to  this  spa.14 

In  laying  out  the  town  of  Santa  Ynez,  Bishop  Mora  gave  each 
tenant  a lot  in  the  townsite  and  sold  them  an  additional  one  for  $15. 
These  new  settlers  had  been  leasing  sections  of  the  College  Grant 
from  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Bishop  thought  it  would  be  more 
pleasant  if  they  lived  together  in  town.  From  the  beginning,  the 
community  of  Santa  Ynez  promised  to  be  a prosperous  one.  A de- 
scription of  the  region  in  1883  states  that  there  were  two  blacksmith 
shops,  two  stores  and  a school  house.  In  the  first  year  twenty-nine 
buildings  were  constructed,  and  several  others  were  in  various  stages 
of  construction.15  The  Santa  Barbara  Daily  Independent  remarked 
that  “the  locality  of  Santa  Ynez  is  being  rapidly  built  up  . . . and 
there  are  few  pleasanter  localities  or  a better  community  brought 
together  in  the  state  than  this  rapidly  improving  settlement  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county.”16 

The  formation  of  a land  company  for  the  promotion  of  the  Santa 
Ynez  district  was  symptomatic  of  that  feverish  activity  which  brought 
land  speculation  in  Southern  California  to  a new  high  during  the 
1880’s.  The  Santa  Ynez  Land  and  Improvement  Company,  as  it  was 
called,  headed  by  Mr.  Silverberg  and  H.  I.  Steele  of  San  Francisco, 
issued  a pamphlet  announcing  that  they  had  purchased  a portion  of 
the  College  Grant  from  the  Catholic  Church.  The  company  evidently 
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saw  a future  in  Bishop  Mora’s  project,  and  the  Catholic  Church  must 
have  been  a willing  seller  considering  previous  litigation.  Tracts  of 
land  from  ten  to  eighty  acres  were  offered  for  sale  at  prices  ranging 
all  the  way  from  $20  to  $180  per  acre.17 

Arguments  in  favor  of  settlement  of  these  lands  were  very  per- 
suasive, but  the  pamphlet  cannot  escape  classification  as  boom  litera- 
ture. Though  perhaps  not  as  exaggerated  as  the  collection  on  Los 
Angeles,  it  does  have  a hyperbolical  tinge.  A brief  description  of  the 
location  and  extent  of  the  region  was  followed  by  the  statement  to 
the  effect  that  “the  wisdom  of  the  selection  of  all  mission  sites  by  the 
Franciscans,  pioneers  of  progress  and  piety,  has  been  too  often  ex- 
emplified to  be  challenged  by  any,  and  the  choice  of  the  Santa  Ynez 
Valley  is  no  exception  to  the  rule;  nearly  the  entire  state  was  open  to 
selection,  but  the  merits  of  this  country  caused  the  choice  to  fall  here.”18 
Climate  and  soil  were  treated  in  the  superlative.  “The  climate  of 
Santa  Ynez,”  they  wrote,  “is  superior  to  that  of  Santa  Barbara  which 
is  nearly  perfect  [and]  the  soil  is  all  rich  and  greatly  diversified 
[while]  the  productions  are  everything  that  can  be  profitably  pro- 
duced from  Siskiyou  to  San  Diego.”19 

Eastern  people  desiring  attractive  homes,  land  for  cultivation,  dairy 
farms  or  profitable  investments  were  urged  to  visit  the  valley  and 
“attest  the  correctness”  of  all  the  company  claimed  for  it.  French 
prunes,  walnuts,  cherries,  citrus,  peaches,  plums  and  berries  were  just 
a few  among  the  diversified  produce  it  was  claimed  could  be  raised 
within  this  region.  The  grazing  lands,  it  was  said,  were  the  choicest 
in  the  state,  abounding  in  clover,  alfilaria  and  bunch  grass.20 

That  the  valley  did  have  agricultural  possibilities  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  within  a single  decade  the  land  which  had  been  previ- 
ously given  over  principally  to  cattle  and  sheep  grazing  was  broken 
up  into  smaller  holdings  yielding  a greater  diversity  of  products  than 
had  been  indicated  by  the  land  company  in  their  prospectus.  There 
was  no  mention  of  olive  culture,  for  example,  yet  by  1884  several 
thousand  trees  had  been  planted  in  the  valley.21  Ralph  R.  Selby  of 
Ballard  pioneered  in  the  raising  of  the  olive.  The  Haynes  Brothers, 
however,  went  in  for  olive  growing  on  a big  scale;  combining  their 
resources  with  those  of  a Mr.  Gould,  they  set  out  13,000  trees.22 

The  olive  trees  were  transplanted  from  Montecito,  being  brought 
over  the  San  Marcos  Pass  at  great  labor  and  cost.23  Ellwood  Cooper 
was  an  important  name  in  the  annals  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
during  this  period.  His  model  olive  grove  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Valley 
served  as  an  impetus  for  the  development  of  olive  culture  in  the  Cali- 
fornia region.  “Since  that  gentleman  has  proved  to  the  world  the 
value  of  California  oil,”  noted  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  “a 
number  of  persons  have  commenced  planting  olive  orchards;  several 
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orchards  have  been  started  in  Santa  Ynez  Valley,  where  less  moisture 
prevails,  and  where  trees  will  probably  suffer  less  from  the  black 
scale.”24 

By  the  end  of  the  ’eighties,  the  olive  industry  in  the  Santa  Ynez 
had  “Assumed  proportions  of  a specialty.”  There  were  now  over 
30,000  trees  in  the  area,  and  a mill  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  had 
been  completed.25  Land  for  olives  could  be  purchased  for  $50  to  $100 
per  acre.  The  Los  Olivos  Land  Company  set  a value  on  every  bearing 
tree  at  $50,  and  spoke  of  profits  ranging  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  per 
acre.26  Perhaps  in  their  anxiety  for  customers,  the  land  company 
quoted  a somewhat  exaggerated  figure,  nevertheless  the  reports  con- 
cerning the  district  were  favorable.  “In  district  No.  2 which  includes 
the  Santa  Ynez  Valley,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  a body  of  horticul- 
turalists  so  thoroughly  in  earnest  as  to  keep  everything  clean,”  observed 
the  district  inspector,  “The  olive  orchards  here,  as  well  as  others,  with 
the  rare  exceptions  of  a few  black  scales  on  the  olives,  were  remark- 
ably clean.”27 

Aside  from  the  new  olive  industry,  there  was  considerable  attention 
paid  to  other  horticultural  activities.  Louis  Janin  was  successfully 
engaged  in  the  raisin,  wine  and  prune  industry,  and  had  a fine  apricot 
orchard.  Max  Dormer  had  a thrifty  young  peach  and  prune  orchard 
of  14,000  trees.  There  were  numerous  other  small  orchards  of  from 
five  to  twenty  acres  scattered  throughout  the  valley,  all  testifying  to 
the  success  of  horticultural  undertakings  in  the  Santa  Ynez.  At  the 
end  of  the  ’eighties  Santa  Barbara  county  had  18,000  acres  in  fruit, 
and  3,000  acres  of  this  total  was  Santa  Ynez  land.28  Land  for  this 
purpose  could  be  obtained  for  $70  to  $100  per  acre.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Jackson  mentions  profits  on  vineyard  land  as  being  worth  $100  per 
acre  with  an  additional  $100  when  the  vineyard  matured  at  the  end 
of  four  years.29  Statistics  indicate  that  the  same  conditions  were 
applicable  to  orchard  lands. 

It  is  evident  that  large  profits  were  realized  in  horticultural  ven- 
tures. This  has  been  noted  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  olive.  Wheat 
and  barley,  however,  received  the  largest  share  of  attention  in  the 
valley’s  economy.  Extensive  acreages  of  planted  wheat  brought  almost 
phenomenal  returns.  John  J.  Hobson,  an  enterprising  farmer  of  the 
Santa  Ynez,  started  a threshing  company.  With  his  crew  of  twenty- 
one  men,  he  went  from  farm  to  farm  during  the  threshing  season. 
For  a fourteen-hour  day  he  paid  his  forkers  $4  and  sackers  $2.  They 
found  that  the  average  yield  per  acre  was  35  to  50  bushels.30  The 
profits  realized  by  the  farmers  in  this  venture  of  grain  raising  were 
quite  satisfactory,  and  though  a comparison  of  returns  annually  with 
those  of  the  cattle  men  might  not  seem  so  favorable,  the  element  of 
time  in  producing  a crop  and  the  smaller  hazards  gave  a favorable 
economic  balance. 
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The  large  acreages  of  grain  planting  was  divided  into  small  tracts 
and  gave  returns  to  a greater  number  of  people.  The  12,000  acres 
of  good  farm  land  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Santa  Ynez  was  parcelled 
out  to  some  twelve  men,  individual  holdings  being  of  Various 
amounts.31  Perkins,  a business  man  of  Santa  Barbara,  had  warned 
settlers  in  his  survey  of  farming  opportunities  in  the  county  against 
the  “seductive  practices”  of  land  companies  that  offered  large  tracts 
for  sale  at  low  prices  with  easy  terms.  “It  is  better,”  he  said,  “to  buy 
less  quantity,  pay  for  it,  and  depend  on  thorough  cultivation  for  large 
returns  than  risk  the  loss  of  the  whole  by  trying  to  grasp  too  much.” 
In  the  Santa  Ynez  area  appearances  would  indicate  that  his  advice 
was  considered  sound.32 

In  summarizing  the  horticultural  and  agricultural  activities  in  the 
i88o’s,  the  following  quotation  is  a sampling  of  the  opinion  of  the 
progress  in  the  valley  farming  during  an  average  year.  “Mr.  G.  W. 
Lewis  of  Santa  Ynez  was  in  town  yesterday.  He  said  that  the  farmers 
of  that  section  are  now  getting  ready  to  plow  and  will  put  in  much 
larger  acreages  than  last  year.  . . Many  people  are  coming  to  buy 
or  rent  land,  and  the  aspect  of  the  valley  will  be  much  altered  in 
another  season.  The  wheat  crop  is  about  all  sold  and  is  of  a very 
good  quality,  but  the  quantity  is  short  of  last  year’s  yield.  Apiarists 
have  had  a more  successful  season,  the  bees  having  stored  a more 
bountiful  supply  of  honey  than  the  short  gathering  of  the  past  two 
years,  which  discouraged  a few  bee  men  and  drove  them  out  of 
business.  . . A marked  increase  in  fruit  trees  will  distinguish  this 
season  as  the  exceedingly  good  fruit  raised  this  summer  has  stimulated 
orchardists  to  a most  cheerful  activity.  Altogether  the  Santa  Ynez 
region  may  be  said  to  partake  of  that  prosperity  and  push  which  is 
centering  in  towards  Santa  Barbara.”33 

The  coming  of  the  railroad  to  Santa  Ynez  Valley  in  1888  was  of 
great  benefit  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  that  community.  Prior  to 
this  time  Gaviota  Landing  was  the  shipping  point  for  the  produce 
of  the  valley.  Since  1875,  when  Hollister  and  Diblee  constructed  a 
pier  there,  it  had  become  an  important  trading  center  under  the  super- 
intendence of  George  MacNeally,  the  wharfmaster.  On  the  outer 
edge  of  the  landing,  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company’s  steamers 
stopped  weekly  for  passengers.  Cargoes  of  lumber  and  staple  goods 
were  discharged,  while  livestock,  wool  and  sacked  grain  were  taken 
aboard.34  Each  week  the  farmers  of  the  Santa  Ynez  Valley  would  haul 
their  produce  over  the  fifteen  miles  down  the  rocky  Gaviota  Creek 
bed  which  served  as  a road.  At  night  they  would  camp  at  Sulphur 
Springs  near  the  landing,  returning  the  next  day  to  their  farms  in  the 
valley.35 

When  the  Pacific  Coast  Railway  extended  their  narrow  gauge 
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line  as  far  south  as  Santa  Maria  in  1882,  and  to  Los  Alamos  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  Independent  began  to  speculate  as  to  the  motives  of  this 
company.  “From  the  north,”  they  observed,  “there  is  slowly  creeping 
down  on  us  a narrow  guage  road — the  Pacific  Coast  Railroad — who 
is  backer  of  this,  and  for  what  purpose  is  it  coming  ? No  one  can  tell, 
not  initiated.  It  is  known  nominally,  at  least,  that  Villard  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  is  controlling  it.  . . It  is  also  reported  that  Villard 
is  the  moving  spirit  in  the  South  Pacific  narrow  guage  running  from 
Oakland  to  Santa  Cruz,  and  that  it  is  the  intention  to  connect  the 
two  narrow  guage  roads  and  make  a continuous  line  from  Los 
Angeles  through  Ventura,  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Luis  to  San 
Francisco.  Is  this  not  an  attempt  by  the  Villard  System  to  compel 
the  Central  Pacific  to  sell  out  its  Northern  California  lines  in  return 
for  the  sale  of  the  Villard  interests  in  Southern  California?  By  this 
Villard  would  secure  a terminus  in  San  Francisco  from  the  north 
and  Stanford,  Crocker  and  Company  would  be  left  undisturbed 
masters  of  the  field  in  Central  and  Southern  California.  Villard  can 
have  no  other  motives  save  operation  in  Southern  California  by 
establishing  an  independent  coast  system  relying  on  its  own  traffic 
for  support.”36 

It  was  rumored  that  the  Pacific  Coast  Railway  might  bypass  Santa 
Barbara  entirely  in  building  toward  Los  Angeles.  “Sagebrush,  chapar- 
ral, valueless  soil  and  bleak  outlooks  do  not  promise  much  for  the 
success  of  railroad  operations.  It  would  be  about  as  judicious  to  build  a 
railroad  beyond  the  Santa  Ynez  range  as  to  build  into  the  sea,” 
remarked  the  Independent .37  It  would  appear  that  the  Independent 
was  quick  to  approve  any  activity  in  the  Santa  Ynez  which  reflected 
credit  on  Santa  Barbara,  but  contrary  to  their  prospectus,  they  opposed 
any  benefit  to  the  county  at  large  when  it  conflicted  with  the  interests 
of  Santa  Barbara  proper.38 

Surveying  of  possible  routes  through  the  Santa  Ynez  range  con- 
tinued, but  it  was  not  until  1887  that  the  Pacific  Coast  Railway  made 
any  attempt  to  push  on  toward  Southern  California  proper.  In  the 
same  year  the  Southern  Pacific  reached  Santa  Barbara,  and  for  the 
time  being  any  plans  the  Pacific  Coast  Railway  may  have  had  for 
building  on  to  Los  Angeles  were  abandoned.  Instead,  the  next  section 
of  the  narrow  gauge  was  constructed  to  replace  the  Gaviota  Landing 
as  the  freighting  center  for  the  Santa  Ynez  region. 

Engineering  difficulties  were  encountered  in  the  building  of  this 
strip.  Ten  miles  south  of  Los  Alamos,  a range  of  hills  divided  the 
waters  flowing  to  Los  Alamos  and  Santa  Ynez.  A grade  of  85  feet 
to  the  mile  was  necessary,  involving  numerous  cuts,  fills  and 
trestlings.39  A prominent  feature  of  the  construction  train  was  a large 
water  tank.  A surface  water  scare  had  occurred  in  this  region  during 
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September  of  1887,  and  all  the  water  had  to  be  brought  from  Los 
Alamos.40  In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  San  Luis  Obispo  Republic 
observed  that  “through  these  hills,  busy  life  is  seen.  . . . and  every 
day  the  face  of  the  country  is  changed.”41 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1887,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  an- 
nounced, “The  Pacific  Coast  Railway  will  be  completed  to  its  new 
terminus  in  a month.”  For  ten  miles  the  line  followed  the  rich  and 
level  Los  Alamos  Valley  and  then  turned  abruptly  into  the  hills 
where  it  traversed  a perpetual  series  of  cuts  and  fills.  The  southern 
terminus  of  the  railway  was  located  near  the  edge  of  the  old  College 
Grant,  seventy-five  miles  from  Port  Harford,  and  forty  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara.  Here,  James  M.  Filmore,  John  L.  Harvard  and 
associates  purchased  1800  acres  of  land  for  speculative  purposes.  To 
the  projected  townsite  which  was  to  occupy  a portion  of  this  land, 
they  gave  the  name  of  Los  Olivos,  in  anticipation  of  the  future 
success  of  the  olive  culture  which  already  had  an  ambitious  start  in 
the  adjacent  area.42 

Characteristic  of  the  Southern  California  boom  town  of  the  1880’s, 
a hotel  was  to  be  constructed.  Three  stories  high  and  surrounded  by 
a veranda,  it  was  estimated  that  it  could  not  be  built  for  less  than 
$300, ooo.43  “Much  stress  will  be  laid  upon  placing  the  hotel  where  it 
will  be  attractive  to  tourists,”  remarked  the  Templeton  Times.  “Sit- 
uated at  an  elevation  on  the  south  side  of  town,  accessibility  given 
by  the  railway  will  make  the  Hotel  Los  Olivos  one  of  resort  and 
comfort.”44  Descriptions  of  the  new  town  indicated  that  it  was  to  be 
laid  out  on  an  equally  grand  style.  The  plan  called  for  a main  street 
eighty  feet  in  width.  The  Pacific  Coast  Railway  planned  to  build 
a large  depot  with  extensive  grounds  adjoining.  A brick  warehouse 
and  roundhouse  were  other  buildings  to  be  erected  by  the  railway.45 
Offered  for  sale  were  forty-three  town  blocks  containing  lots  50  by  140 
feet,  on  terms  of  half  cash  and  the  balance  in  six  months.  Equally 
attractive  suburban  sites  of  anywhere  from  five  to  twenty  acres  were 
offered  on  more  liberal  terms  of  one-third  cash  and  balance  in  one 
to  two  years.46  “Los  Olivos,”  it  was  said,  “is  supplied  with  the  reasons 
for  predicting  that  while  it  is  not  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
leading  health  and  pleasure  resorts  on  the  Pacific  coast,  it  will  astonish 
older  places  by  its  rapid  growth  as  an  agricultural  and  commercial 
center.”47  The  San  Luis  Obispo  Tribune  was  even  more  optimistic 
concerning  the  future  growth  of  the  town.  “On  the  decision  of  the 
moment,”  the  editor  said,  “depended  the  locality  of  the  town.  Where 
white  corner  stakes  now  dot  the  plain,  a few  months  will  see  fenced 
and  cultivated  fields.  There  is  no  obstacle  to  possession  of  the  land 
and  a few  months  will  pay  for  it.”48 

A precursor  of  the  boom  town  of  Los  Olivos  was  the  Central 
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House  under  the  proprietorship  of  Felix  Mattei.  Mr.  Mattei  had 
driven  horses  through  the  Santa  Ynez  to  the  Los  Angeles  Market  as 
early  as  1880,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  the  region  never  waned.  In  1886 
he  brought  his  family  to  the  valley  and  opened  a hotel  which  con- 
sisted of  one  building  containing  a living  room,  dining  room  and 
kitchen.  To  this  establishment  he  added  ten  half  wood  and  half 
canvas  sleeping  rooms.  His  hotel  became  the  regular  stop  on  the 
Santa  Barbara-San  Luis  Obispo  Stage  Line.  That  same  year  he  had 
under  construction  a modest  clapboard  hotel.  By  the  time  the  railroad 
had  laid  track  to  their  southern  terminus  Mr.  Mattei  was  located  in 
his  new  Central  House  across  from  the  site  of  the  projected  depot 
and  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  business  the  railroad 
could  send  his  way.49  Officers  and  operators  of  the  stage  line  and 
railroad  made  the  Central  House  their  headquarters  while  many  of 
the  tourists  preferred  its  quiet  and  homelike  atmosphere  to  the  more 
sumptuous  appointments  of  the  new  land  company  hotel.50 

The  opening  of  the  railroad  connecting  with  the  stage  for  Santa 
Barbara,  the  last  remaining  link  in  the  great  coastal  stage  system, 
brought  a heavier  volume  of  north-south  travel  through  the  Santa 
Ynez.  It  appeared  that  all  which  had  been  predicted  concerning  the 
future  development  of  the  region  was  about  to  materialize.  The  first 
year  the  railroad  was  in  operation  over  150,000  sacks  of  grain  were 
carried  from  the  valley.  In  a special  report  concerning  agricultural 
developments  in  various  sectors  of  the  California  region  the  inspector 
noted  that  until  the  coming  of  the  railway  the  principal  markets  of 
the  Santa  Ynez  Valley  had  been  local,  but  the  Pacific  Coast  Railway 
had  lowered  rates  for  carrying  produce  to  Santa  Maria  and  San  Luis 
Obispo  “which  added  a great  stimulus  to  the  export  trade.”51 

The  greatest  impediment  to  the  complete  development  of  this 
region  was  its  geographical  location,  and  once  more  is  seen  the  influ- 
ence exerted  upon  a California  area  by  its  unique  topographical  make- 
up. Almost  entirely  surrounded  by  mountain  ranges  of  varying 
heights,  a through  railway  line  was  a necessary  requirement  for  the 
Santa  Ynez  Valley.  This  need  was  to  have  been  fulfilled  by  the 
completion  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Railway  to  Santa  Barbara,  but  the 
move  was  blocked  by  the  Southern  Pacific  in  1887,  when  that  line 
reached  Santa  Barbara.52  Another  possibility  was  the  projected  route 
of  the  Santa  Fe  from  Ventura  over  the  Santa  Ynez  range  and  through 
the  valley  to  San  Francisco.53  As  occurred  with  the  plans  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Railway,  the  Santa  Fe’s  route  never  progressed  beyond 
the  surveying  stage.  The  remaining  hope  of  the  valley  was  the 
Southern  Pacific,  but  when  that  railway  abandoned  its  plans  for  a line 
through  Gaviota  Pass  in  favor  of  a more  devious  route  around  Point 
Concepcion,  the  Santa  Ynez  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  last  hope  of 
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a railway  to  its  neighbor,  the  Lompoc  Valley.  The  region  might  have 
expected  some  benefit  from  a railway  as  distant  as  Lompoc,  but  the 
efforts  of  the  Southern  Pacific  to  close  the  gap  between  the  north 
and  south  ends  of  their  coast  line  were  not  realized  until  1901. 54 

In  the  ’eighties,  when  most  all  of  the  Southern  California  com- 
munities were  vieing  for  access  to  some  through  railway  line,  the 
failure  of  Santa  Ynez  to  acquire  adequate  transportation  facilities 
was  a marked  deterrent  to  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  region.  The 
valley  remained  isolated  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  a satis- 
factory means  of  communication  had  to  await  the  era  of  the  automo- 
bile and  the  modern  highway.  For  this  reason,  a rural  cast  not  unlike 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  region  during  the  1880’s  has  remained 
even  until  the  present  time. 
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Ruins  of  Temescal  Stage  Station  as  it  appeared  in  1924. 


The  Indians  and  Pioneers  of  Corona 
and  the  Temescal  Valley 

By  JANET  WILLIAMS  GOULD 


Those  who  dwell  in  the  citrus  colony  of  Corona  are  given  to 
calling  it  the  Circle  City  because  of  the  shining  wide  boulevard  which 
circles  the  main  part  of  the  town,  this  roadway  having  been  designed 
by  the  engineer  who  laid  it  out  to  serve  as  a track  where  the  first 
inhabitants  might  race  their  horses. 

Being  myself  well  set  within  this  circular  abode,  tied  to  its  center 
as  it  were  by  the  fast  bands  of  citrus  groves,  home  and  family,  I began 
as  a sort  of  hobby  to  search  for  the  history  of  my  own  community, 
using  personal  talks  with  descendants  of  those  who  had  been  here 
before  us,  and  seeking  to  verify  what  they  told  me  by  written  records. 
This  fascinating  avocation  has  enlarged  my  circle  until  the  story  of 
beginnings  has  taken  me  far  from  home  on  delightful  mental 
adventures,  so  that  when  I shall  walk  in  far  countries  many  places 
will  be  shrines  to  me.  It  is  of  some  of  these  things  I have  found  in 
my  search  at  home,  that  I am  setting  down  for  you. 

My  lantern  for  the  Indian  period  of  our  community  had  three 
panes:  hearsay  that  there  was  an  Indian  word  for  Temescal  creek; 
metates  and  pestles  found  buried  near  Glen  Ivy;  and  an  old  legend 
of  Cohuillas  passing  through. 

After  months  of  searching,  I found  in  one  of  Dr.  Kroeber’s 
books  that  the  word  for  Temescal  in  the  tongues  of  Gabrieleno 
and  Luiseno  was  Pakhavkla.1  Meanwhile  news  of  an  Indian  picto- 
graph  or  painted  rock  was  brought  me  through  the  surveyors  of  a 
branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  This  inscription  we  chalked  and 
photographed  and  I,  being  a novice,  began  to  search  for  its  meaning. 
In  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ethnology  Vol.  IV  I found  four 
of  the  signs  on  our  rock  interpreted  as  meaning:  wading  birds;  four 
lodges  by  the  river;  a trail  over  the  mountains;  a cloud  shield  and 
dots  for  2 6 men.  Since  the  San  Jacinto  river  was  still  flowing  from 
Lake  Elsinore  toward  Corona  as  late  as  1889  and  this  rock  looked 
down  on  the  bed,  I was  convinced  that  this  was  a flood  record.  I was 
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told  by  Dr.  Robert  Hui  who  had  studied  Indian  rocks  for  years  that 
all  these  inscriptions  were  signs  of  a secret  priesthood. 

Meanwhile  I heard  of  another  painted  rock,  which  proved  to  be 
a carved  rock;  since  we  found  nearby  a basaltic  rock  which  would 
cut  the  larger  one,  we  knew  we  had  a real  petroglyph. 

When  I was  asked  to  talk  before  the  Federation  of  Indian  tribes 
in  Riverside,  I took  these  enlarged  photographs  of  these  rocks  to  them 
and  only  a person  who  has  worked  along  these  lines  can  understand 
the  thrill  I felt  when  Chief  Lafio  of  Temecula  told  me  what  the 
carved  rock  meant  to  a Luiseno,  because  it  had  been  done  by  one  of 
his  people.  “A  chief  died  here.  The  conventional  figure  is  his  insignia. 
The  snake-like  figure  his  plumes  or  feathers.  The  other  drawings 
are  of  things  sacred  to  him.  The  outlined  figures  on  the  back  repre- 
sent animals  sacred  to  him.”  The  painted  rock,  he  said  was  done 
by  the  Temecula  people  to  tell  perhaps  of  a three-day  feast  or  a 
religious  celebration. 

When  Harold  Gladwin  of  the  Southwest  Museum  came  to  look 
at  the  painted  rock  and  said  casually,  “you  knew  the  Indians  here 
were  Luisehos,  did  you  not?”  I was  glad  to  have  confirmation  of  my 
search,  and  still  more  pleased  that  our  Indians  were  Luisehos,  because 
of  my  previous  interest  in  their  very  wonderful  mythology  and 
religion.  A recent  article  by  a European  writer2  in  regretting  the 
fact  that  the  American  struggle  for  material  things  together  with 
the  overwhelming  vastness  of  our  country  has  caused  us  to  neglect 
greatly  our  racial  inheritance,  speaks  particularly  of  the  beauty  and 
nobility  of  some  of  our  Indian  lore,  which  though  an  epic  in  itself, 
has  not  been  written.  I find  in  the  story  of  their  beliefs  something 
I never  tire  of  telling.  The  milky  way  was  their  ghost  road,  the 
planets  the  luminous  souls  of  their  great  men,  death  was  the  crossing 
of  a vast  sea.  Their  faith  was  a missionary  faith  brought  from  the 
north  and  was  psychic  in  content  with  a belief  in  re-birth  for  which 
we  must  go  to  the  Orient  to  find  a parallel. 

Their  creation  story  says: 

“Out  of  a dim  greyness, 

Out  of  a vast  quietness, 

Like  to  the  glimmering  dawn 
Were  born 

Tukmit — the  sky-man 
and 

Kivish  Atavish, 

The  earth-mother. 

Their  children  were  the  first  people.” 

— Aylucha3 
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Mary  Austin  has  put  into  poetry  their  noble  song  of  the  eagle.I * * 4 
The  eagle  was  their  great  man,  their  hechiciero,  whom  they  sent 
when  Ouiot  died,  to  find  if  all  must  die. 

“I  could  not  believe  it  when  I heard  that  there  was  death. 

I flew  to  the  north  and  death  was  there. 

I flew  to  the  east  and  death  was  there. 

I went  to  the  south  but  death  had  gone  before  me. 

And  in  the  west  where  I flew,  on  the  waters  had  come  death. 

Death  is  coming,  we  all  must  die.” 

— Aylucha. 

When  Father  Boscano,  in  the  years  between  1816  and  1824, 
wrote  his  studies  of  the  Indian  tribes,  recently  republished  under  the 
title  of  Chinichinich / he  remarks  that  even  though  these  Indians 
were  the  most  degraded  and  depraved  of  human  beings,  yet  he 
marvelled  at  their  songs  which  seemed  to  betoken  a belief  in  the 
resurrection.  They  sang: 

“Come  look  in  the  east, 

Kawia  Ouiot. 

Ouiot  Kayla 
Rises  Ouiot, 

Rises  the  moon. 

As  the  moon  dieth  and  comes  to  life  again, 

So  we,  having  to  die,  will  rise  again.” 

— Aylucha. 

I never  go  out  near  these  old  rocks  that  I do  not  seem  to  hear  the 
chants  of  these  Indians  rising  to  the  sky.  Our  painted  rock,  I must  tell 
you,  was  saved  by  direct  intervention  of  the  president  of  the  Santa  Fe 
lines,  reset  by  them  in  a cement  base  and  marked  by  the  Woman’s 
Club  May  4,  1927,  with  a bronze  tablet  as  the  earliest  written  record 
of  any  people  in  the  region. 

Relics  of  the  Indian  period  in  Temescal  and  the  vicinity  of  Corona, 
beside  the  rocks  are  the  excellent  collection  of  metates,  medicine 
bowls  and  pestles  at  Glen  Ivy  in  the  possession  of  Frank  Johnson. 
The  ancient  cog-stone,  thought  by  some  to  be  a sun  stone,  buried  at 
the  hip  of  the  Indian  so  that  if  his  face  was  turned  to  the  north,  the 
stone  would  mark  the  position  of  the  sun,  is  in  the  possession  of 

Mrs.  Donnie  Guffy.  The  very  beautiful  community  metate  in  a glen 
near  Norco,  which  was  probably  a camping-ground  of  the  Indians, 

was  discovered  by  my  daughters,  Elise  Dean  and  Suzanne  Gould, 
in  1927. 
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El  Temescal 

The  door  to  our  earliest  recorded  history  was  opened  to  me  by 
Frank  Rolfe  and  Rose  Ellerbe  when  they  placed  the  Serrano  boulder 
in  Temescal  Canyon  in  1924  marking  the  place  of  the  first  hearth  in 
the  first  home  of  a settler  of  European  blood  in  Riverside  County. 

The  story  of  Don  Leandro  Serrano,  whose  father  came  as  a soldier 
to  California  with  Fray  Junipero  Serra,  and  who  is  himself  referred 
to  in  the  testimony  of  Abel  Stearns  as  a “soldier  from  his  youth  ” is  to 
me  one  of  the  most  poignant  in  all  the  history  of  Southern  California. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  his  daughter  Dolores,  who  was  still 
living  a few  years  ago,  although  very  old,  her  father  was  sent  by  the 
Mission  of  San  Luis  Rey  to  Temescal  to  subdue  the  Indians,  who 
were  becoming  wild.  Bancroft  has  given  a few  facts  in  his  history 
and  many  of  the  details  are  furnished  by  Rose  Ellerbe  in  her  History 
of  Temescal  Valley 6 in  our  publications,  so  I shall  merely  add  some 
of  the  facts  I have  found  in  studying  the  records  of  case  filed  for 
possession  by  his  widow  Josef  a Montalva.7 

In  this  case,  she  and  the  children  of  Leandro  Serrano,  “the  peti- 
tioners, claim  this  property  by  virtue  of  a grant  in  fee  made  to  Leandro 
Serrano,  a retired  soldier  of  the  Presidio  Cavalry  many  years  since 
by  the  authorities  under  the  King  of  Spain,  for  a tract  called 
Temescal  containing  by  estimation  something  less  than  five  leagues,” 
the  title  having  been  sent  to  Monterey  sometime  when  Senor  Echandia 
was  governor  of  the  Californias.  He  died  in  1852  and  the  case  was 
heard  shortly  after  his  death  in  October  1852. 

Pio  Pico  testified  that  he  knew  the  ranch  well  and  that  Leandro 
occupied  it  at  the  time  he  was  Major  Domo  of  the  Mission  of  San 
Luis  Rey,  for  the  priest  of  the  Mission  gave  him  permission  to  occupy 
it  in  this  way. 

Jose  Sepulveda  also  testified  that  Serrano  was  at  first  occupying 
the  rancho  with  his  men,  while  his  family  lived  at  Pala.  He  says  too 
that  Serrano  told  him  he  got  the  rancho  by  permission  of  the  Com- 
mandant of  San  Diego  with  the  assistance  of  the  Missionary  priest 
and  that  he  had  papers  to  that  effect.  He  told  him  some  years  after- 
ward that  he  had  sent  the  papers  to  Monterey  to  obtain  a grant  of 
the  land. 

Santiago  Arguello  states,  “He  was  a soldier  in  my  company  when 
I was  lieutenant  and  Ruiz  was  military  commandant  at  San  Diego. 
He  occupied  the  land  from  1818  until  his  death  by  permission  of  the 
military  commandant  of  San  Diego.” 

Pio  Pico,  in  response  to  questioning,  testified  that  “when  there 
was  a piece  of  land  suitable  for  placing  a stock  of  cattle  or  sheep, 
they  sent  cattle  or  sheep  with  a herdsman  to  occupy  the  same  and 
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claimed  the  same  as  Mission  lands:  the  extent  of  the  tract  was  gradu- 
ated by  the  ranging  of  the  cattle  or  sheep.  The  priest,  he  further  ex- 
plained, had  no  right  to  make  a grant  of  the  land,  but  might  give 
permission  to  individuals  to  occupy  it  and  such  individuals  might 
then  petition  the  governor  for  a grant.” 

Leandro  himself  says  in  his  will,  “it  has  been  possessed  for  more 
than  forty  years  peaceably.”  He  says,  “he  had  a hundred  and  fifty 
cattle  more  or  less,  and  four  pair  of  oxen.” 

Abel  Stearns  testified  that  at  one  time  Leandro  had  300  head  of 
cattle  and  800  head  of  sheep  and  some  horses.  That  he  had  two  small 
houses,  in  one  of  which  he  lived  with  his  family  and  in  the  other, 
his  son.  There  were  two  vineyards,  a fruit  orchard  of  apples,  pears 
and  peaches,8  though  the  land  was  in  general  mountainous  and  sterile, 
he  had  really  made  something  of  it,  we  must  admit,  and  Don  Abel 
himself  said  there  was  no  conflicting  claim  for  El  Temescal. 

Under  the  Spanish  law,  thirty  years  of  living  on  his  leagues  gave 
him  possession.  Perhaps  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  is  found  in  the 
testimony  of  Stearns.  “He  was  not  a man  of  much  information  and 
would  not  be  likely  to  know  much  in  regard  to  titles  of  land. 

At  any  rate  he  lived  here  with  his  two  families,  his  first  wife  being 
Presentacion,  daughter  of  Jose  Antonio  Yorba,  of  whom  we  shall 
hear  again  later  and  for  whom  Leandro  named  his  first  son,  born 
at  the  Presidio  in  San  Diego.  After  her  death,  he  married  the  peti- 
tioner in  the  case  above,  one  Josef  a Montalvo,  cook  at  the  Mission  of 
San  Gabriel. 

The  decision  rendered  in  this  case  was  to  the  effect  that  “the  peti- 
tioners have  not  offered  the  first  syllable  of  evidence  going  to  establish 
the  document  as  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  said  Serrano  or  that 
any  of  the  persons  are  the  heirs  at  law  of  the  deceased.”  Furthermore 
they  declared,  “There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  had  any  title  what- 
ever beyond  that  of  his  own  declarations.”  Also,  “there  is  no  proof 
that  his  claimants  have  any  right  to  inherit  the  estate.  They  have 
proved  no  title.”  The  mark  of  Serrano  is  however,  testified  to  by 
Marcus  Peres,  Patricio  Bonio  and  the  will  is  witnessed  by  Augmundo 
Yorba  and  Cortes  Dominguez. 

Many  historians  find  this  fact  pertinent  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  decision.  Tin  was  discovered  in  Temescal;  as  much  as  a 
60%  assay  by  Mr.  Sexton  in  1856.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  grant  to 
Senora  Dona  Maria  del  Rosario  Estuidillo  de  Aguirre  by  Governor 
Pico  of  the  San  Jacinto  Sobrante,  which  had  been  considered  worth- 
less, was  afterward  surveyed  to  include  the  Temescal  tin  mines,  orig- 
inally in  the  Serrano  grant. 

I shall  not  pursue  the  legal  labyrinth  of  these  cases  and  claims 
after  that  has  been  done  by  others.  I merely  mourn  the  injustice  to  a 
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pioneer.  The  small  amount  finally  left  to  the  surviving  family  of  Don 
Leandro  Serrano  not  proving  sufficient  for  them  and  the  chests  of 
Presentacion’s  shawls  and  silks  being  sold,  these  descendants  of  a 
pioneer  eked  out  an  existence  through  the  kindness  of  friends  in 
Los  Angeles.  One  daughter  still  lives. 

The  site  on  which  the  Serrano  boulder  rests  is  that  of  the  first 
adobe.  Across  the  road,  further  toward  Corona,  are  a few  crumbling 
adobe  bricks  of  a second  house,  near  a large  grove  of  eucalyptus  trees. 
The  old  olive  trees  back  of  the  second  adobe  according  to  Dolores 
Serrano  are  now  about  120  years  old. 

The  two  old  tanning  vats  which  are  near  the  ruins  of  this  home 
are  made  of  rock  with  lime  burned  to  a mortar.  There  is  a double 
vat  and  a single  one,  both  having  been  disturbed  by  digging  because 
of  a legend  that  directions  to  our  lost  mine  were  to  be  found  under 
some  adobe  building  or  foundations  in  Temescal.  The  late  Daniel 
Guffy  was  told  in  1926  by  the  grandson  of  Leandro  that  these  vats 
were  built  by  the  Indians  before  1819.  Since  we  believe  that  Leandro 
first  came  into  the  valley  about  1818,  we  may  accept  this  fact,  I think. 
The  vats  themselves  show  that  they  are  very  old. 


The  Yorba  Saga 

As  the  coming  of  Leandro  Serrano  linked  the  Spanish  with  the 
Indian  period,  two  facts  cause  the  story  of  the  Serranos  to  touch  the 
Yorba  saga.  Leandro’s  first  wife  was  Presentacion  Yorba,  as  I have 
said,  and  El  Temescal  Rancho  joined  the  domain  of  the  Yorbas  at 
El  Cerrito.  There  is  no  need  to  tell  most  of  you  that  Presentacion  was 
the  daughter  of  Jose  Antonio  Yorba,  the  husky  young  lad  who  came 
with  Portola  in  1767.  Mrs.  Pelanconi,  his  great  granddaughter,  has 
told  me  of  visiting  the  house  where  he  was  born,  which  is  in  Parro- 
quiade,  San  Sadurnide  de  Noya,  Barcelona.  He  was  born  in  the 
upper  story.  She  says  the  family  dwelling  was  over  the  blacksmith 
shop  below. 

This  young  corporal,  one  of  Fages’  original  Catalans,  was  on  the 
first  land  expedition  with  Galvez,  Visitador  of  Mexico  and  in  1782 
married  Maria  Josefa,  daughter  of  Sergeant  Pablo  Grijalva,  hero  of 
many  campaigns  against  the  Indians,  who  had  come  on  the  astounding 
Anza  Expedition  and  was  present  at  the  founding  of  San  Francisco. 
This  is  one  of  the  first  Spanish  marriages  on  record  in  California. 
The  story  of  the  grant  to  Jose  Antonio  Yorba  looms  prominently  in 
all  histories  of  Southern  California — “a  grant  from  the  King  of  Spain, 
stretching  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.”  Not  so  well  known, 
however,  are  some  of  the  following  facts  which  I present  to  you. 
You  will  remember  that  Bancroft9  said  it  might  be  that  the  Yorba 
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grant  in  1810  was  the  re-issuing  of  an  old  grant  which  had  been 
given  to  Sergeant  Grijalva,  although  he  had  no  foundation  for  the 
story. 

However  in  a petition  decree  of  Antonio  Yorba,10  I find  this  testi- 
mony: “While  your  majesty  was  governor  of  Lower  California,  the 
deceased  ensign,  Don  Pablo  Grijalva  through  Don  Manuel  Rodriquez 
presented  a petition  for  the  place  called  Santiago  for  building  a house 
on  it,  with  your  petitioner  and  uniting  our  animals  and  cultivating  it 
for  the  common  enjoyment  of  all  the  above  mentioned  benefits — 
which  the  said  place  may  afford.  Now  that  the  ensign  is  deceased, 
Antonio  Yorba  and  Juan  Peralta  wish  to  settle  the  place  and  he 
[Antonio]  taking  one  of  the  sons  to  take  care  of  the  cattle.”  The 
petitioner,  who  speaks  through  his  son  Tomas,  says  he  is  of  advanced 
sexigesinal  age — if  he  was  eighteen  when  he  came  with  Portola,  he 
was  at  this  time  just  about  sixty. 

This  petition  was  dated  November  24,  1809  and  addressed  to 
Governor  Arrillaga.  Lieutenant  Don  Francisco  Ruiz,  appointed  to 
report  on  this,  testified  he  found  no  petition  in  the  archives  of  the 
Presidio.  The  widow  of  Grijalva,  Dona  Valencia,  said  she  had  given 
it  to  Captain  Carrillo.  But,  “she  is  willing  that  Antonio  Yorba  with 
her  sons  and  grandson,  Juan  Pablo  Peralta,  remain  on  the  rancho 
with  their  cattle  and  cultivation.”  There  is  no  cause  for  wonder  in 
this  willingness,  because  whereas  her  daughter  Maria  Josef  a had  in 
1782  married  Antonio  Yorba,  her  other  daughter  Maria  del  Carmen 
had  in  1786  married. Pedro  Peralta.  The  decree  was  granted. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  elder  Grijalva  in  his  will  set  down 
that  he  had  already  provided  for  his  daughters  and  therefore  left 
them  no  property.  All  of  which  is  borne  out  by  the  above  decree. 

Now  the  son  who  is  to  be  put  on  the  “Santiago”,  a princely  domain 
of  some  62,000  acres  was  Bernardo,  born  in  1801,  the  brother  of  Pre- 
sentacion,  the  wife  of  Leandro  Serrano,  in  whose  history  I am 
especially  interested.  This  for  two  reasons:  Corona  stands  on  part  of 
the  acres  of  Don  Bernardo  and  near  me  live  some  of  his  descendants 
who  have  been  most  helpful  to  me  in  my  searching  for  history. 

Don  Bernardo  was  one  of  the  land  barons  of  early  California 
whose  romance  still  appeals  to  us  in  spite  of  all  our  modernity.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  share  he  had  in  the  realm  of  the  Santiago  rancho 
which  he  held  with  his  brothers,  he  applied  in  1834  f°r  t^le  additional 
acres  of  the  Canon  de  Santa  Ana,  adjacent  to  the  ranch  of  Santa  Ana, 
Santa  Gertrudis  and  the  Mission  of  San  Gabriel.11  At  this  time,  he 
had  80,000  head  of  cattle  with  numbers  of  horses  and  sheep,  a fact 
which  caused  me  some  amusement  when  I read  the  testimony  of  one 
of  the  padres  of  the  Mission  when  this  application  was  being  con- 
sidered. Quoth  the  padre,  “I  say  that  this  land  which  Don  Bernardo 
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Yorba  solicits  has  been  and  is  non-vacant  and  is  occupied  by  the  live 
stock  of  the  Mission.  The  ownership  of  this  land  has  rested  in  the 
Mission  from  the  time  in  which  the  senors  were  without  cattle  to 
this  day.” 

At  any  rate,  Don  Bernardo  had  married  the  second  time  and  wished 
to  make  a settlement  on  the  three  children  of  his  first  wife.  Also  his 
live  stock  was  so  large  as  to  require  removal  from  the  range  hitherto 
occupied.  The  additional  land  he  wished  was  “range  and  very  broken 
with  three  small  watering  places.” 

At  any  rate,  Governor  Figueroa  granted  his  petition  and  here  on 
this  place  he  lived  in  the  manner  of  a feudal  lord.  From  his  grand- 
daughters, I have  the  stories  of  his  great  two-story  house  of  a hundred 
rooms  on  a hill  in  the  Santa  Ana  Canyon;  of  the  gold  pieces  set  in  the 
door;  and  of  the  chests  of  silks  and  shawls  and  finery  from  which 
he  seems  to  have  outfitted  daughters  and  feminine  relatives  when 
they  married. 

His  great  herds  of  cattle  roamed  the  land  and  their  hides  were 
taken  to  San  Juan  Capistrano  to  be  loaded  on  ships.  He  had  his 
own  saddle  makers,  his  makers  of  bridle  bits  and  spurs,  his  makers 
of  riatas  and  hair  ropes,  workers  in  leather,  tanners,  butchers,  bakers, 
vaqueros,  gardeners,  vineyardists,  men  of  all  work,  household  servants, 
silversmiths,  and  goldsmiths. 

I have  seen  some  of  the  jewelry  made  by  these  men  and  I have 
held  in  my  hands  some  of  the  gorgeous  old  shawls  and  touched  the 
smooth  surfaces  of  two  of  Don  Bernardo’s  chests.  I have  seen  a pre- 
serving kettle  of  metal  which  was  used  at  his  hacienda  and  which 
took  several  men  to  lift.  I have  seen,  too,  the  cradle  in  which  his 
children  were  rocked.  This  is  of  mahogany  and  was  brought  from 
France  by  a vineyardist  employed  by  Don  Bernardo.  When  the  man’s 
little  girl  died,  he  gave  it  to  his  master  and  it  is  as  lovely  and  durable 
as  when  first  made,  being  put  together  without  nails  or  screws. 

My  friend,  Mary  Scully,  his  granddaughter,  remembers  the  jester 
of  Don  Bernardo,  an  Indian,  “broad  as  he  was  long”  who  always  stood 
behind  Don  Bernardo  at  meals  and  when  the  great  man  died  and  his 
body  was  borne  in  a flower-covered  wagon  to  be  buried  in  the  old 
cemetery  in  Los  Angeles,  the  jester,  Tomason,  rode  on  the  famous 
white  horse  of  his  late  master.  Some  of  you  will  remember  the  use 
in  a legal  description  of  the  “place  where  Don  Bernardo  Yorba  sat 
his  white  horse.”  Miss  Scully  tells  me  that  this  spot  commanded  a 
sort  of  panoramic  view  of  his  land  and  he  often  sat  there  to  watch 
the  workings  of  the  rancho. 

I have  been  much  intrigued  with  looking  into  the  history  of  the 
La  Sierra  Rancho.  Because  the  land  which  was  bought  by  the  founders 
of  Corona  from  Don  Vicente  Yorba,  son  of  Bernardo,  was  part  of  La 
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Sierra.  A daughter  of  Don  Vicente  and  descendants  of  Bernardo  have 
vouched  for  that  fact  too.  The  story  of  the  division  of  La  Sierra 
is  this.  Don  Bernardo  and  Don  Tomas  Yorba,  brothers,  had  occupied 
this  tract  for  twenty  years  for  grazing  their  cattle  and  Abel  Stearns 
testified  that  it  had  been  long  in  the  possession  of  the  family.12 

According  to  the  facts  as  related  by  Fred  Botillier,  Bernardo  and 
Tomas  had  made  claim  for  the  confirmation  of  their  grant  of  La 
Sierra,  but  before  this  was  passed  on,  Tomas  died.  Mr.  Botillier  said 
Bernardo’s  part  was  to  be  called  La  Sierra  and  the  other  La  Sierrita. 
After  the  death  of  Tomas,  in  1844  or  45,  the  widow  and  heirs  agreed 
to  a division.  In  the  petition  of  Bernardo  Yorba  in  1852,  12  he  quotes 
also  the  case  of  1845, 12  and  there  was  much  discussion  of  the  division, 
for  the  widow  of  his  brother  accused  him  of  taking  more  than  his 
share.  Don  Bernardo  reminded  her  that  he  had  brought  the  suit  for 
a title,  but  that  even  if  the  division  did  not  seem  fair,  it  was  the 
only  way  it  could  be  divided.  B.  D.  Wilson  testified  that  Governor 
Pico  in  his  grant  of  1846,  gave  each  one  the  part  they  wanted,  and 
that  the  part  Bernardo  took,  retained  its  old  name  of  La  Sierra. 

The  United  States  Land  Commissioners  denied  confirmation  of 
Bernardo’s  claim  on  the  grounds  that  the  claimant  failed  to  show 
anything  like  personal  inhabiting;  the  description  of  the  land  was 
vague  and  indefinite;  the  record  of  judicial  measurement  wholly 
unintelligible.  Later,  however,  I believe  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
his  claim. 

This  denial  was  in  1852;  but  in  1855,  Dona  Vicenta  had  her  four 
leagues  granted  her,  the  legal  description  being  that  they  were  adjacent 
to  the'  lands  of  Bernardo  Yorba  and  bounded  by  the  same  range  of 
mountains,  a somewhat  astonishing  statement  from  the  honorable 
Land  Commissioners,  who  had  just  decided  that  the  boundaries  of 
Don  Bernardo’s  claim  were  vague  and  indefinite.  Yet  they  served  for 
a measure!  I have  wondered,  although  I have  not  gone  into  this  case 
deeply  enough,  if  the  fact  that  Don  Tomas  left  children,  and  if  the 
fact  that  Dona  Vicenta  had  buildings  on  her  portion,  influenced  the 
decision.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  piece  of  land  which  she  and  her 
husband,  Ramon  Carrillo,  sold  to  Abel  Stearns  in  the  early  seventies, 
and  which  was  later  known  as  the  Stearns  Rancho.  You  will  read 
in  the  history  of  Riverside  County  that  this  part  sold  by  Dona  Vicenta 
was  La  Sierra,  a statement  which  confused  me  very  much,  since  I 
had  so  firmly  fixed  in  mind  that  the  part  upon  which  Corona  was 
located  was  La  Sierra. 

I must  confess  that  I was  even  more  interested  in  the  light  these 
records  threw  on  the  character  of  Don  Bernardo  Yorba  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  period,  than  I was  in  the  actual  unravelling  of  the  history 
of  the  grants  themselves.  I was  interested  in  noting  these  early  Cali- 
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fornians  took  their  oaths  in  the  name  of  God,  our  lady  and  under 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  that  their  testimony  is  always  signed, 
“God  and  Liberty.”  Here  too,  I found  a pen  portrait  of  Don  Bernardo. 
He  is  called  a man  “of  well-known  honor.”  Jose  Perez  says,  “his 
conduct  is  beyond  reproof  and  his  probity  well-known.”  Another 
one  of  the  Californians  swears  that  “he  is  of  good  reputation  and 
conduct  and  in  good  circumstances.” 

I noticed  that  he  often  appealed  to  logic,  reiterating  that  people 
who  enter  into  partnerships  must  be  willing  to  be  led  by  the  light  of 
reason.  In  one  place  he  asks  succinctly,  “but  supposing  for  argument’s 
sake,  that  a prejudice  will  result  to  her,  should  I submit  to  injury  to 
assume  a benefit  in  her  favor?”  These  estimates  bear  out  the  statement 
of  Don  Benito  Wilson,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  Ramona  Yorba, 
when  he  said,  “their  loss  was  great  when  the  head  and  front  of 
everything  useful  or  elegant  among  them,  Don  Bernardo  died.” 

These  sterling  qualities  show  in  his  portrait,  a photograph  of  the 
copy  of  the  original  painting  by  a Frenchman  being  submitted  for 
your  notice.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  him  as  he  was  in  life.  We 
know  of  his  costume — embroidered  shirt,  cravat  of  jaconet,  damask 
vest,  short  clothes  of  velvet,  bright  cloth  jacket  with  silver  buttons, 
embroidered  deerskin  shoes.  But  I did  not  know  until  recently  that 
the  women  of  his  family  plaited  his  hair  which  was  wound  under 
the  four  corners  of  his  black  silk  head-kerchief,  nor  that  the  women 
of  the  family  nearly  always  made  the  elaborate  clothes  which  the 
early  California-Spanish  men  wore  so  dashingly. 

El  Rincon 

I have  described  for  you  three  interlocking  segments  of  our  his- 
torical circle — the  Indian,  El  Temescal  and  the  Yorba  saga.  The 
Yorba  segment  touches  the  one  which  holds  the  story  of  Don  Juan 
Bandini’s  grant  of  El  Rincon.  The  adventurous  and  brilliant  Peruvian 
descendant  of  the  robber  barons  of  Italy  had  gone  into  the  valley  of 
the  Santa  Ana  near  our  present  Riverside  and  in  1838  obtained  his 
Jurupa  grant  of  seven  leagues  for  grazing. 

Now  he  comes  with  this  petition.13  “Citizen  Juan  Bandini  having 
obtained  possession  of  Jurupa  last  year,  hopes  his  excellency  will  be 
pleased  to  grant  him  the  extent  of  one  league  more  upon  the  margin 
of  the  river  and  in  continuation  of  the  boundaries  marked  toward 
the  west  side,  the  land  is  vacant  and  is  entirely  useful  for  plantations 
in  consequence  of  its  irrigations  not  being  dependent  on  the  river. 
Nor  is  it  subject  to  the  risk  of  being  made  useless  by  the  sudden  im- 
petuous overflow,  which  the  winter  rains  cause  in  said  river  and  from 
which  results  inevitable  injury  to  these  lands  which  are  irrigated  from 
their  waters.” 
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In  1829,  Francisco  Maria  Alvarado  and  Jose  Sepulveda  report,  that 
“after  a citation  of  the  adjoining  owners  of  Rincon,  they  find  it  may 
be  granted  to  him,  it  being  vacant  and  there  is  no  stock  on  it,  or 
other  kind  of  property,  and  though  it  has  been  recognized  as  land  of 
the  Mission  San  Gabriel,  yet  it  is  a long  time  since  it  was  abandoned 
by  the  Mission  and  also  in  consideration  that  the  applicant  is  a 
Mexican  citizen  by  birth  and  has  sufficient  means  for  its  cultivation.” 
This  league  of  El  Rincon  having  been  granted  in  1839,  he  called  the 
whole,  (that  is,  Jurupa  and  El  Rincon),  San  Juan  del  Rio.  In  his 
deposition  in  a suit  in  1854, 14  he  says:  “I  occupied  the  lands  by  putting 
cattle  thereon  (referring  to  Jurupa)  and  also  built  a house  there  in 
the  year  1839.  According  to  his  own  testimony  elsewhere,  the  first 
house  of  Don  Juan  on  his  Jurupa  grant  stood  on  the  table  land 
where  the  Santa  Ana  Rivers  turns,  past  Norco,  and  would  have  over- 
looked the  river. 

Mr.  Gaffy  tells  me  that  Diego  Sepulveda  and  Don  Juan  Bandini 
guarded  the  pass  of  San  Gorgonio  with  fifteen  armed  vaqueros, 
against  the  Indians,  this  fealty  going  with  the  deed  granting  the 
land.  I find  no  such  provision  in  any  of  the  deeds  to  Don  Juan,  so 
evidently  it  was  simply  understood.  However  Mr.  Gaffy  told  me  of 
the  story  of  the  Bandini  daughters  who  climbed  up  on  the  roof  of 
this  house  to  watch  the  Indians  coming,  men  having  been  sent 
hurriedly  for  Don  Juan  on  the  report  of  the  advance.  Evidently  this 
time,  the  vaqueros  were  not  sufficient. 

By  the  time  I had  discovered  that  this  house  had  stood  not  so 
far  from  Corona,  there  was  no  trace  of  it.  Dr.  Beattie  had  gone  to 
search,  however,  when  adobes,  remains  of  dishes  and  brea  and  other 
things  were  still  there.  Old  citizens  had  pointed  out  the  site  to  him 
and  to  me,  and  the  sworn  testimony  of  men  who  knew  the  ruins 
is  on  record  in  Case  at  law.15 

“I  lived  in  that  house,”  testified  Don  Juan,  “with  my  family  up 
to  the  time  that  I removed  to  the  house  which  I built  in  the  Rincon 
in  the  year  1840  or  41.”  The  house  on  the  Rincon  was  therefore  the 
second  house  of  Don  Juan.  In  his  deposition  in  185416  he  says  in 
regard  to  it:  “I  know  that  there  was  a house  built  upon  these  lands 
which  I commenced  in  the  year  1840.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
it  was  in  the  month  of  April.  I lived  in  that  house  I built  about  three 
years.  I went  there  about  the  year  1840  or  41  and  resided  there  until 
the  year  1843.  The  house  that  I built  there  was  of  adobe  walls.  The 
roof  was  of  cane  and  covered  with  pitch.  The  house  still  exists  and 
is  inhabited  and  the  rancho  now  occupied  by  Bernardo  Yorba  by 
purchase.” 

It  was  in  1841  that  Don  Bernardo  Yorba  bought  this  league  of 
El  Rincon  and  its  house.  “In  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  on  the  nth  of 
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January  1841,  I,  Juan  Bandini  by  these  presents  in  the  manner  and 
form  which  may  be  most  effectual  in  law  for  myself  and  in  the  name 
of  my  heirs  and  successors  and  of  those  of  them  who  may  have  any 
right,  title,  or  interest  grant  to  convey  in  real  estate  and  perpetual 
alienation  by  way  of  inheritance,  grant  forever  to  Don  Bernardo  a 
piece  of  land  in  the  place  called  El  Rincon,  extending  from  the 
boundaries  of  the  Rancho  del  Chino  along  the  ditch  for  the  water 
which  runs  from  the  north  to  the  south  from  said  rancho  to  its 
junction  with  the  river,  being  all  that  portion  west  of  the  property  of 
said  Yorba,  to  which  land  I have  had  and  have  rights  by  just  title  of 
property  and  possession.17 

In  this  case,  it  appears  that  this  same  league  was  sold  to  Alexander, 
then  to  Don  Julian  Williams  and  then  back  to  Bandini.  At  any  rate, 
though  Alexander  lost  the  papers  and  there  was  much  ado  about 
this  case  in  consequence,  finally  a tracing  of  the  original  document 
was  made,  the  word  of  Bernardo  Yorba  was  vindicated  and  he  was 
granted  this  league  with  clear  title. 

This  league  of  El  Rincon  on  which  was  the  second  house  which 
Don  Juan  built,  Don  Bernardo  gave  to  his  eldest  daughter  Inez,  her 
mother  having  been  his  first  wife  and  an  Alvarado.  Inez  had  married 
Leonardo  Cota,  regidor  of  the  Ayuntaimento,  First  Alcalde  of  Los 
Angeles  and  judge  of  the  First  Instance.  Although  Leonardo  Cota 
lived  long  ago,  he  was  a truly  modern  person  in  his  civic  pride,  when 
he  made  his  famous  speech  in  which  he  said  that  the  dwellings  in 
the  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  resembled  the  catacombs  of  Rome  more 
than  the  habitations  of  a free  people.  I believe  there  is  in  the  archives 
of  Los  Angeles,  the  bill  for  the  whitewash  which  was  bought  to 
make  the  pueblo  a better  and  brighter  place. 

This  home  of  the  alcalde  and  Inez  Yorba  stands  on  a commanding 
hill  near  the  station  of  Rincon.  It  is  a two  story  house  with  very 
thick  walls,  and  lying  on  the  ground  near  by  are  the  fallen  pillars 
of  the  balcony.  When  Dewitt  Hutchings  and  I took  Stanley  Wilson, 
the  architect,  to  look  it  over,  hoping  we  might  bring  about  its  restora- 
tion, Mr.  Wilson  said,  referring  to  the  rafters,  “This  looks  like  moun- 
tain pine.  See,  here  are  the  marks  of  the  adze.”  I answered  his 
observation  by  quoting  a letter  from  Dr.  Beattie:  “It  was  to  construct 
this  second  house,  the  Cota  house  on  the  Rincon  Rancho,  that  Don 
Juan  Bandini  obtained  a concession  to  cut  timber  on  the  San  Bernar- 
dino mountains.  In  order  to  obtain  this  timber,  he  made  the  first 
vehicle  road  on  these  mountains.” 

It  stands  patiently  waiting  for  restoration,  a noble  house  with  a 
rich  history,  the  center  of  much  that  was  admirable  in  the  line  of 
the  early  Californians. 
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The  House  of  Don  Raymundo 

And  now  we  take  up  another  segment  of  our  circle,  touching  the 
story  of  the  Yorbas  and  of  El  Rincon.  Not  so  long  after  Don  Bernardo 
Yorba  had  bought  El  Rincon  and  given  the  house  on  it  to  his  daugh- 
ter, Inez  and  her  husband,  this  vigorous  man  who  was  always  doing 
things,  had  his  eldest  son,  Raymundo,  build  a house  on  another  part 
of  El  Rincon.  According  to  the  testimony  of  its  later  owner,  Colonel 
F.  M.  Slaughter,  Don  Raymundo  built  this  adobe  in  1852.18 

There  Don  Raymundo  Yorba  lived;  he  had  married  first  the 
daughter  of  an  Alvarado,  and  second,  Concepcion  Serrano,  who  was 
very  beautiful  and  called  herself  the  “Queen  of  the  Santa  Ana.”  Her 
piano  had  been  brought  around  the  Horn  and  when  an  Indian 
woman  on  her  domain  died,  Dona  Concepcion  always  gave  a silk 
dress  for  her  burial.  Isabella  Botillier  de  Chavez,  descendant  of  Don 
Raymundo  and  Concepcion,  tells  me  that  in  early  days,  the  groom 
gave  the  bride  a gift  according  to  his  means  and  station.  Don 
Raymundo,  being  a rich  man,  gave  his  bride  five  hundred  dollars  in 
gold.  From  one  of  these  pieces  of  gold,  a thimble  for  Concepcion  was 
made,  and  I have  held  this  tiny  frail  thing  in  my  hands. 

The  chapter  of  Colonel  Fenton  Slaughter  who  bought  this  house 
from  Don  Raymundo  Yorba  is  a most  interesting  one.  Born  in  Vir- 
ginia, emigrating  with  his  widowed  mother  to  Callaway  County, 
Missouri,  fighting  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  he  escaped  from  the 
Indians  and  came  to  California,  having  heard  much  of  this  state  from 
Workman  and  others  when  he  was  in  Taos.  He  did  surveying  and 
interpreting  for  Don  Raymundo  and  evidently  became  attached  to 
his  hacienda.  For  after  working  on  the  Puente  Rancho  and  squatting 
on  some  land  near  Pomona,  he  bought  this  house  on  the  Rincon 
from  Raymundo  in  1858.18 

When  the  sale  was  to  be  made,  interesting  angles  began  to 
develop.  Don  Juan  Bandini  had  asked  for  the  league  of  Rincon  but 
it  was  measured  according  to  the  custom  by  a horseman  galloping 
full  speed  with  50  feet  of  riata  trailing  behind  him,  beginning  at  a 
pile  of  stones  called  a monjonera.  The  land  was  said  to  be  poco  mas  0 
mehos,  meaning  a little  more  or  less.  So  El  Rincon  was  really  two 
and  more  leagues,  and  before  Raymundo  could  give  title,  he  had  to 
homestead  on  the  extra  league  of  El  Rincon.  The  application  was 
dated  the  17th  of  August  1859  and  recorded  in  1859.18 

Colonel  Slaughter  lived  here  with  his  family;  his  wife  being 
Dolores  Alvarado,  whose  father  Francisco  Alvarado  had  been  Major 
Domo  of  the  Assistencia  of  San  Gabriel  near  Redlands  and  whose 
mother,  Juan  Maria  Avila  was  of  the  same  family  as  those  who  lived 
in  the  very  well  known  Avila  house  on  Olvera  Street  in  Los  Angeles. 
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Here  in  his  new  home,  which  he  called  Vine  Slope,  Colonel  Slaugh- 
ter became  a typical  California  rancher,  raising  sheep  and  fine  horses, 
and  making  wine.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Wells,  told  me  an  interesting 
story  of  one  of  his  horses,  “Jo  Hamilton,”  for  whom  he  refused 
$15,000.  Racing  soon  after  in  Buffalo,  the  horse  became  crippled 
and  had  to  be  sold  for  a small  sum. 

Colonel  Slaughter  established  a general  store  and  postoffice  in  the 
east  room  of  his  building.  Also  at  this  time,  the  stage  coming  throngs 
circled  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  his  house  became  a stopping 
place  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino.  It  was  called  a 
“swinging  station,”  and  here  the  travellers  could  get  rest  and  food. 

His  daughters  have  told  me  many  stories  of  Colonel  Slaughter, 
who  was  one  of  Fremont’s  men,  and  who  seemed  to  be  a man  always 
striving  to  do  something  which  would  advance  him,  his  part  of  the 
country,  or  the  state.  He  introduced  merino  sheep  on  his  ranch; 
he  was  made  supervisor  for  San  Bernardino  county;  and  was  instru- 
mental in  having  certain  beneficial  acts  passed.  He  was  also  sent  to 
the  State  Legislature. 

His  life,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a many  faceted  epic  of  a typical  Ameri- 
can of  this  period.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Wells,  has  the  deed  to  his 
ancestor’s  original  grant  of  land  in  Culpepper  County,  Virginia,  signed 
by  Lord  Fairfax  himself.  Virginia,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  California 
— echoes  of  the  life  of  this  man  who  so  represents  other  men  who 
came  here  in  ’49  and  the  years  following,  speak  to  me  as  I stand  in 
the  deep-windowed  rooms  of  this  old  adobe  house.  This  is  now 
being  restored  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Julia  Fuqua  and  looks  across  the 
little  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa. 

Temescal  Road 

From  this  swinging  station  on  El  Rincon,  we  swing  back  to  the 
old  stage  station  in  Temescal  where  the  Butterfield  Overland  stage 
used  to  stop  and  which  is  shortly  to  be  marked  with  a bronze  tablet. 
The  ruins  of  this  stage  station  are  on  the  old  Craig  Ranch,  now 
owned  by  P.  J.  Weisel.  With  this  story,  we  place  in  our  circle  the 
last  segment  which  holds  the  story  of  an  old  highway. 

An  Indian  trail;  a Spanish  road  from  the  Presidio  at  San  Diego 
to  the  Mission  at  San  Gabriel;  then  the  southern  emigrant  road  from 
Yuma,  Temescal  being  the  next  stopping  place  beyond  Warner’s 
Springs  on  the  way  to  the  hospitality  of  Don  Julian  Williams  at 
Chino;  during  the  Civil  War,  it  was  a military  road,  for  supplies 
were  unloaded  from  ships  at  San  Pedro  and  then  taken  inland  to 
Arizona. 

In  1858,  the  road  was  wakened  by  the  rumbling  coaches  of  the 
Overland  Stage  Route.  In  the  back  of  the  crumbling  adobe  walls  which 
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are  all  that  remain  of  the  station  in  Temescal,  horses  were  changed. 
In  the  front  room  was  a post  office.  The  post  office  in  Temescal 
was  at  one  time  in  the  house  of  Judge  Rolfe,  (father  of  Frank  Rolfe) 
and  also  in  the  room  of  the  house  of  the  late  Daniel  Guffy.  Mrs. 
Guffy  tells  me  this  house  was  built  soon  after  her  father  came  to 
the  Temescal  region  in  1864.  I am  beginning  now  to  secure 
reminiscences  of  old  settlers  who  remember  things  as  they  were 
in  the  pioneer  period. 

May  I read  for  you, 

“Temescal  Road 

Under  the  oaks  of  Temescal 
Over  the  hills  and  in  the  vales 
I hear  the  tread  of  moccasined  feet, 

Traveling,  living,  under  the  sun, 

The  Indians  are  there. 

Under  the  skies  of  Temescal, 

Gay  Caballeros  are  riding  by, 

Leandro  Serrano  from  San  Luis  Rey, 

Taking  his  leagues  and  building  his  home, 

The  Spanish  are  there. 

Along  the  trail  of  Temescal, 

Covered  wagons  are  rolling  by, 

From  Vallecito,  slow  on  their  way, 

Stopping  to  camp  by  a sparkling  spring, 

Emigrant  trains  are  there. 

Along  the  road  of  Temescal, 

Laden  men  are  marching  by, 

Bearing  sinews  of  war  to  the  land  of  the  sun, 

From  ships  at  sea.  It  was  civil  war — 

The  soldiers  are  there. 

Along  the  highway  of  Temescal, 

Wheels  are  creaking  and  whips  are  cracked, 

By  shouting  drivers.  Horses  are  changed, 

People  are  traveling,  mails  are  brought, 

The  Butterfield  stage  is  there. 

Under  the  oaks  of  Temescal 
I go  to  dream  of  the  days  that  were: 

Spaniard,  Indian,  soldier,  priest, 

Pressing  on  toward  a long  hard  goal — 

Trailmakers  . . . soldiers  . . . men  of  God 
Give  to  us  your  strength! 
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The  Colony  of  Corona 

And  now  to  tie  the  last  segment  of  the  circle  to  the  first,  when 
Messrs.  Joy,  Merrill,  Garretson  and  Taylor  founded  the  Citrus  colony 
of  Corona  in  1886,  they  bought  5,000  acres  of  the  original  Sierra  grant 
from  Don  Vicente  Yorba,  son  of  Don  Bernardo,  some  acres  from  the 
Cotas,  and  many  acres  lying  in  Temescal,  from  whence  they  brought 
water  for  the  Corona  orchards.  This  colony  was  known  as  South 
Riverside,  and  the  name  was  later  changed  to  Corona.  Judge  G.  R. 
Freeman  tells  me  that  name  Corona  was  suggested  by  Baron  Hickey, 
a man  who  is  famous  in  the  annals  of  gayety  in  America  because 
he  once  drove  a team  of  zebras  to  his  carriage.  He  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Flagler  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Flagler  had  bought 
the  rancho  of  El  Cerrito  for  them. 

Now  that  I have  traced  it  for  you,  you  may  see  how  it  is  that 
the  colony  of  Corona  lying  placidly  on  the  mesa  with  its  pattern  of 
green,  golden-fruited  trees,  links  in  a strange  way  the  acres  of  the 
Serranos  of  El  Temescal  and  the  great  hacienda  of  the  Yorbas  on  the 
Santa  Ana  and  the  fields  of  Don  Juan  Bandini  on  San  Juan  del  Rio. 

How,  because  of  the  son  of  a soldier  who  came  with  Fray  Serra, 
of  the  children  of  a Catalonian  who  sailed  with  Portola,  and  of  the 
Grijalvas  who  came  across  the  desert  sands  with  Anza,  our  story  is 
fast  with  an  invisible  thread  to  the  first  permanent  settlements  in 
California,  and  winds  further  back  to  explorer  and  priest  of  Spain. 
The  old  emigrant  road  weaves  more  threads  of  desire  for  land  and 
gold  and  dreams  of  an  Eldorado,  back  to  the  South  and  the  Middle 
West  and  to  New  England,  and  on  back  to  the  great  migrations  of 
world  races. 

Our  circle  has  not  bound  us  but  has  enlarged  into  a magic  ring  of 
romance  which  has  carried  us  to  Lima,  to  Majorca,  to  Catalonia,  to 
Moorish  castles — to  Liberia,  to  Asia — to  the  lives,  the  adventures  and 
the  victories  of  many  men  and  many  countries. 
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“wonderful  pear  brandy  was  made  there.” 

9.  Bancroft’s  History  of  California  and  Pioneer  Register. 

10.  Translation  of  Petition  and  Decree  of  Antonio  Yorba  for  Santiago.  Petition  Santa  Barbara 
Nov.  24,  1809.  Decree  March  26,  1810. 

11.  Cf.  Diesueno  of  La  Canada.  Case  387.  1852.  L.  A. 

12.  Petition  for  La  Sierra.  453  and  382. 

13.  Decree  for  El  Rincon  granted  Don  Juan  Bandini,  Feb.  25,  1839.  See  Case  384.  L.  A.  Co. 

14.  Deposition  of  Bandini  1854.  Petition  of  Rubidoux  to  confirm  grant  of  Jurupa  in  1838. 

15.  Testimony  D.  R.  Brown.  Circuit  Court.  So.  Dist.  California.  1890. 

16.  Deposition  of  Don  Juan  Bandini  1854  before  Land  Commission  re  Bernardo  Yorba’s 
petition  for  confirmation  of  grant  of  El  Rincon. 

17.  Case  384.  Bernardo  Yorba.  1854. 

18.  Superior  Court  of  California,  Case  of  Raymundo  Yorba,  Aug.  17,  1859.  Raymundo  Yorba 
homesteaded  320  acres  under  Act  of  Congress  passed  1841. 


Book  Reviews 

By  J.  GREGG  LAYNE 


AMERICA'S  SHEEP  TRAILS:  History-Personalities.  By  Edward 

Norris  Wentworth.  The  Iowa  State  College  Press,  1948  Ames, 

Iowa.  Pp.  689,  Ills,  Portraits,  Maps,  Index.  Large  Octavo.  $7.00. 

A monumental  work  has  just  been  published  in  a handsome 
volume  of  nearly  700  pages  by  the  Iowa  State  College  Press — 
Americas  Sheep  Trails,  written  by  Edward  Norris  Wentworth,  out- 
standing authority  on  the  sheep  industry  in  America. 

A few  years  ago  Wentworth  collaborated  with  his  cousin,  Charles 
Wayland  Towne,  in  writing,  what  up  to  that  time,  was  the  finest 
book  on  the  subject — Shepherd's  Empire.  But  if  McCoy’s  Historic 
Sketches  of  the  Cattle  Trade,  Dale’s  Range  Cattle  Industry  and  Saun- 
ders’ Trail  Drivers  of  Texas  were  all  put  together  they  would  not 
make  a book  on  the  American  cattle  trade  comparable  to  this  mag- 
nificent new  book  for  the  sheep  industry. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  one  man  could  produce  such  a 
comprehensive  work  on  the  history  of  the  sheep  industry  of  America. 
It  would  seem  that  in  this  great  volume  nothing  concerning  the  sub- 
ject could  have  been  omitted,  yet  in  his  foreword  the  author  apologizes 
for  not  giving  us  more  information. 

Tracing  the  sheep  industry,  Wentworth  begins  with  the  sheep  of 
the  Orient  and  Palestine  and  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  and  then  tells 
of  the  first  sheep  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  brought  to  Iceland  by 
the  Irish,  probably  before  600  A.  D.  and  to  Greenland  by  Eric  the  Red 
before  1000  A.  D.  Then  the  entry  of  sheep  on  to  the  continent, 
brought  by  the  early  colonists. 

This  fine  book  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  student  of  California 
and  Southwestern  history,  for  more  than  300  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  history  of  the  sheep  industry  in  the  Far  West,  the  Southwest 
and  California.  To  the  Californian  the  names  of  the  old  Franciscan 
Missions,  the  old  Spanish-Californian  families  and  the  pioneer  Ameri- 
can sheep  men,  the  Bixbys,  the  Flints,  the  Hollisters  and  old  “Juan 
Largo”  Warner  will  bring  a familiar  ring. 

Every  phase  of  the  sheep  industry  is  treated  fully — the  raising  of 
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sheep  east  of  the  Alleghenies;  the  era  of  the  great  sheep  drives;  the 
rise  of  the  industry  in  Texas;  the  effects  of  predatory  animals  on  the 
sheep  industry;  the  many  cattle-sheep  wars;  financing  the  industry; 
sheepmen’s  associations  and  fighting  disease  and  efforts  at  improving 
the  breed.  Each  subject  is  covered  in  detail. 

Numbers  of  biographical  sketches  of  important  sheep  men,  with 
portraits  of  many  of  them,  are  included — and  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
some  of  the  more  important  were  just  as  important  in  the  cattle 
industry. 

The  maps  are  finely  executed  and  the  illustrations,  many  of  them 
from  old  photographs  are  excellent  and  extremely  interesting. 

Besides  a twelve-page  two-column  bibliography,  the  book  has  an 
excellent  thirty-five  page  index,  three  columns  to  the  page. 

It  is  hard  to  think  that  any  other  book  on  the  subject  need  ever 
be  written,  unless  it  were  to  bring  this  great  volume  up-to-date  as 
the  years  roll  on. 

JACOB  HAMBLIN:  Buckskin  Apostle.  By  Paul  Bailey,  Western 

Press,  Los  Angeles,  1948.  Pp.  408,  Index,  Port.  8vo.  $4.50. 

Not  alone  is  Paul  Bailey’s  Jacob  Hamblin  a biography  of  the 
zealous  Mormon  missionary,  but  it’s  the  story  of  the  Colorado  River 
and  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Now  that  California’s  stake  in  the  Colorado  River  is  of  such 
importance  to  all  Californians,  the  book  may  well  be  called  Cali- 
forniana,  for  in  this  book  are  repeatedly  mentioned  the  various  dam 
sites  now  of  vital  importance  to  California.  The  study  of  the  river 
as  made  by  Hamblin  in  his  many  attempts  to  convert  the  Hopi 
Indians  to  Mormonism  is  both  interesting  and  informing. 

The  faith  of  this  Mormon  pioneer,  the  first  white  man  to  cross  the 
Colorado  after  Father  Escalante’s  crossing  in  1777,  is  almost  pitiful. 
His  sufferings  were  those  of  a martyr  and  his  perseverance  was  a 
thing  that  one  cannot  help  but  admire. 

Not  only  did  Hamblin  himself  learn  the  ways  of  the  treacherous 
Colorado,  but  he  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  Major  Powell  in 
his  great  Colorado  River  Survey.  The  value  of  the  help  he  rendered 
Powell  both  as  scout  and  Indian  interpreter,  as  well  as  mediator, 
cannot  be  over  estimated. 

Paul  Bailey  has  written  an  interesting  and  accurate  book  of  his- 
torical value.  He  has  told  Hamblin’s  knowledge  of  the  terrible 
Mountain  Meadow  Massacre,  and  of  his  silence  regarding  it,  due 
to  his  almost  blind  devotion  and  adherence  to  the  wishes  of  the 
mighty  Brigham. 

One  cannot  read  this  story  of  Brigham  Young’s  refusal  to  punish 
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or  turn  over  to  the  government  the  real  perpetrators  of  that  horrible 
crime  against  innocent  men,  women  and  children,  without  feeling 
that  the  “saintly”  Brigham  was  something  more  than  a hypocrite. 
Nor  can  one  read  the  story  of  Jacob  Hamblin,  meek  and  mild  lover 
of  his  fellow  man,  without  wondering  if  the  reward  he  so  well  merited, 
yet  never  received  in  this  world,  was  awarded  him  in  the  hereafter 
by  his  maker. 

To  read  this  book  is  to  have  a more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Colorado  River;  a knowledge  that  every  Californian  should  have  at 
this  critical  time  in  the  apportionment  of  the  waters  of  that  river. 

The  author  has  written  a fine  book  and  the  publishers  have  done 
as  well  in  their  job  of  book  making.  It  will  fit  into  any  library  of 
Calif orniana  or  Western  Americana. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A MOUNTAIN  MAN:  1805- 
1889.  By  Stephen  Hall  Meek.  Introduction  by  Arthur  Wood- 
ward. Glen  Dawson,  Pasadena,  California.  1948.  Thin  8vo.  $2.00. 

This  slender  but  handsome  little  volume  makes  another  worth- 
while addition  to  the  literature  of  Californian  and  Western  history. 

Stephen  Hall  Meek,  brother  of  the  better  known  Joe  Meek,  im- 
mortalized by  Mrs.  Victor  in  her  famous  book  River  of  the  West,  was 
equal  if  not  the  more  important  of  the  two,  as  a pioneer  scout  and 
western  guide. 

This  short  but  concise  autobiographical  sketch  was  first  published 
in  The  Golden  Era,  of  April,  1885  as  “A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the 
First  Pioneer”.  It  is  now  reprinted  for  the  first  time  by  Glen  Dawson 
who  is  doing  a fine  work  in  making  available  to  the  student  and 
collector  of  Western  Americana,  these  out-of-the-way  and  forgotten 
pieces  of  history. 

Arthur  Woodward’s  short  introduction  and  Grant  Dahlstrom’s 
fine  printing  of  the  little  book,  all  add  up  to  making  it  a desirable 
item  to  own. 

CALIFORNIA:  From  the  Conquest  in  1846  to  the  Second  Vigilance 
Committee  in  San  Francisco.  A Study  of  American  Character. 
By  Josiah  Royce.  Introduction  by  Robert  Glass  Cleland.  1948, 
New  York.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Pp.  xxxviii,  394,  xv.  Index.  8vo. 
$4.00. 

No  book  written  on  California  caused  more  critical  comment,  nor 
did  any  create  more  interest  than  did  Josiah  Royce’s  California  when 
it  was  published  in  1885,  as  one  of  the  books  of  the  “American  Com- 
monwealth Series”.  The  book  has  become  hard  to  find  during  the 
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past  few  years  and  so  it  is  natural  that  Alfred  A.  Knopf  should  reprint 
it  as  the  third  of  his  “Western  America  Series.” 

The  reprint,  however,  is  a far  more  valuable  book  than  the  original 
edition,  since  Robert  Glass  Cleland’s  thirty-two  page  introduction — 
an  analysis  of  the  character  of  the  author — goes  far  into  giving  the 
reader  a better  understanding  of  Royce’s  California,  which  covers 
but  the  first  ten  years  of  California’s  history  as  part  of  the  United 
States. 

If  for  no  other  purpose  the  book  is  valuable  in  giving  a true 
evaluation  of  the  Bear  Flag  episode  and  John  Charles  Fremont’s 
actions  in  California.  Royce,  more  of  a philosopher  than  a historian, 
calls  a spade  a spade  and  speaks  frankly  of  the  Fremonts  and  his 
deductions  from  his  many  personal  interviews  with  them.  He  tries 
hard  to  excuse  some  of  the  many  inexcusable  actions  of  the  “gallant 
captain”  as  he  always  refers  to  Fremont,  but  try  as  he  might  his 
honest  conclusions  were  always  the  same  that  many  have  arrived  at 
since — particularly  those  who  have  not  attempted  to  make  a hero  of 
the  “gallant  captain”.  Fremont  simply  could  not  be  made  a great 
man,  regardless  of  how  hard  many  of  his  biographers  have  tried  to 
bring  it  about.  Royce  appraised  his  character  accurately  from  the 
start,  though  he  treats  fairly  of  him  and  the  Bear  Flag  Episode  and 
the  havoc  they  both  wrought  in  making  for  friendly  peace  with  the 
native  Californians. 

Royce,  the  philosopher,  gives  an  excellent  and  detailed  story  of 
the  Gold  Rush  and  uses  an  extensive  bibliography  in  writing  this 
portion  of  his  book,  but  his  appraisals  of  the  books  he  uses  are  uneven 
and  in  some  instances  far  from  right.  He  decries  the  popularity  of 
Simpson’s  Three  Weeks  in  the  Gold  Mines,  which  he  claims  is  a 
“lying  document”,  as  it  no  doubt  is,  there  never  having  been  such  a 
man  in  the  Stevenson  Regiment  as  claimed  for  the  supposed  author, 
nor  was  geography  in  California  ever  so  disarranged  as  claimed  by 
the  phantom  Simpson.  Royce  claimed  that  Howard  Shinn’s  Mining 
Camps,  a book  that  appeared  but  a short  time  before  his  own  was 
published,  and  whose  prepublication  pages  he  was  allowed  to  read, 
was  “while  well  told,  is  still  one  sided  and  is  too  optimistic”  and  goes 
on  to  say — “I  have  more  confidence  in  the  very  frank  and  unassuming 
contemporary  story  of  Dr.  J.  Tyrwhitt  Brooks.”  This  statement  re- 
garding Shinn’s  Mining  Camps,  a book  that  has  never  been  displaced 
in  California  historical  literature  may  have  been  caused  by  a case  of 
contemporary  jealousy. 

Royce  continues  his  quotes  and  praise  of  “Dr.  J.  Tyrwhitt  Brooks’  ” 
Four  Months  Among  the  Gold  Finders  of  California  for  a full  ten 
pages,  making  it  his  chief  authority  on  life  at  the  mines.  But,  Alas! 
The  irony  of  fate  has  proven  it  to  be  the  greatest  hoax  ever  perpetrated 
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upon  the  reader  of  California  history,  though  not  exposed  until  some 
fifty  years  after  its  publication,  when  the  confession  was  made  by  its 
co-authors,  two  London  journalists,  who  wrote  the  book  from  news- 
paper notices  as  they  came  from  California. 

But  Royce’s  California  is  a well  written  and  solid  book  in  all  other 
respects.  The  story  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Monterey  is 
well  told,  as  is  the  trend  of  the  social  evolution  of  San  Francisco, 
and  through  the  whole  book  the  author  repeatedly  pays  tribute  to 
the  work  and  cooperation  of  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  an  expression 
of  merited  gratitude  that  is  admirable. 

The  reprint  of  this  now  famous  book  makes  a fine  contribution 
at  this  time  of  the  centennials  interest  in  California’s  history.  It  is 
really  a study,  but  a fine  one,  from  a philosophic  viewpoint.  The 
Knopf  people  have  made  a fine  looking  book  of  their  reprint  and 
many  California  libraries  will  be  able  to  fill  a long  vacant  space  on 
their  shelves. 

HANDBOOK  OF  THE  YOKUTS  INDIANS.  By  F.  F.  Latta. 
Foreword  by  A.  L.  Kroeber.  Bear  State  Books,  Bakersfield,  Cali- 
fornia. 1948.  Ills.  8vo.  $5. 

Here  is  a book  on  the  Yokuts  Indians  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
by  a man  who  has  done  intensive  research  among  them  for  the  past 
forty  years.  Frank  Latta  writes  in  an  interesting  style  and  his  state- 
ments are  authority.  He  has  illustrated  his  book  by  more  than  fifty 
photographs,  most  of  which  he  has  taken  himself. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber’s  intro- 
duction. Professor  Kroeber  is,  without  doubt,  the  leading  authority 
on  California  Indians,  but  is  ready  to  admit  that  Latta  knows  the 
Yokuts,  their  history  and  habits  better  than  he.  This  new  book  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  ethnology  of  the  state  and  a valuable 
addition  to  printed  Californiana. 

The  edition  is  not  large  and  the  first  500  copies  have  been  taken 
by  the  Kern  County  Museum.  The  Handbook  is  a volume  of  some 
300  pages  and  will  sell  for  $5.00  per  copy  until  January  1,  1949,  when 
the  price  will  be  raised  to  $7.50. 
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For  the  first  time  in  its  long  years  of  gathering  historical  records, 
the  Society  now  has  a fire-proof  repository  for  precious  materials. 
This  has  been  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Edward 
D.  Lyman. 

Many  friends  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  have 
in  the  past  indicated  a desire  to  give  to  the  Society  items  of  historic 
value — such  as  old  diaries,  letters,  documents,  early  newspapers,  pro- 
grams, pictures  of  early-day  life  in  California  and  costumes. 

The  Society  hopes  that  every  member  will  co-operate  with  this 
department,  and  send  to  the  Secretary  items  of  historic  interest. 

Marco  R.  Newmark 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Gifts  and  Bequests. 


During  the  past  three  months  we  have  received  gifts  as  follows: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Robinson:  Colored  Photograph  (1880)  of  the  old  home  of 
Remi  Nadeau — now  site  of  the  Biltmore  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Gage  Rand:  Inauguration  photograph  of  her  father,  Governor  Henry 
T.  Gage,  taken  January  1899;  also  photograph  of  her  mother  taken  at  the  same 
period.  Mr.  Rand  also  made  a gift  of  a section  of  the  Pacific  cable,  laid  (1901) 
connecting  California  and  Hawaii.  As  the  daughter  of  the  Governor,  Mrs.  Rand 
christened  the  cable  saying:  “May  you  always  carry  messages  of  happiness.” 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Dickson:  “Where  Sets  The  Sun,”  being  the  writings  of  Eliza 
A.  Otis,  as  compiled  by  her  husband,  Colonel  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  and  published  in 
1905.  The  volume  is  a beautiful  deluxe  edition  and  contains  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Otis 
both  in  poetry  and  prose  between  the  years  1876-1904. 

Mr.  Hugh  H.  Evans:  A historic  photograph  of  old  Los  Angeles,  showing  the 
central  portion  of  the  Pueblo  taken  from  the  hills  in  1870. 

J.  Gregg  Layne:  Old  Spanish  Branding  Iron — Tithing  iron  of  Mission  San  Juan 
Capistrano.  This  old  iron  was  presented  to  the  donor  by  Father  St.  John  O’Sullivan, 
at  the  Mission. 
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Mr.  Marco  R.  Newmark:  A collection  of  photographs  of  pioneers  (for  the 
biography  file). 

Mr.  Herbert  H.  Olson:  A series  of  publications — “The  Branding  Iron.” 

Major  James  L.  Packman:  A brass  pitcher  fashioned  from  a piece  of  the  bar 
foot-rail  salvaged  from  the  old  Palace  hotel  after  the  1906  San  Francisco  earthquake. 

Miss  Ida  May  Shrode:  “The  Sequent  Occupance  of  Rancho  Azusa  de  Duarte — 
Segment  of  the  Upper  San  Gabriel  Valley  of  California,”  being  a dissertation  for  a 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  John  H.  Crum:  A framed  panorama  of  San  Pedro  Harbor  in  the  early  days. 

Mr.  Charles  Puck:  Historic  photographs  of  Fort  Tejon. 


ACTIVITIES  OF 
THE  SOCIETY 


JULY  1948 

July’s  historical  calendar  was  highlighted  by  the  reenactment  at 
San  Diego  of  the  colorful  Trek  of  the  Portola  Discovery  Party  of  1769. 

On  July  13th  a cavalcade  of  riders,  costumed  as  Soldados  de  Cuera 
and  Volunteers  of  the  Catalan  Regiment,  started  from  the  San  Diego 
Presidio  with  great  ceremony.  A large  assemblage  participated  in  the 
project  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Mission  Trails  Association  in 
connection  with  the  State  Centennial  Commission. 

Participating  in  the  observance  were  representatives  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Southern  California,  local  San  Diego  historical  groups  and 
the  Native  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West. 

According  to  program,  the  trek  proceeded  on  El  Camino  Real 
from  San  Diego  to  Yerba  Buena.  Stops  were  made  at  numerous 
historic  spots  enroute. 

An  especially  interesting  ceremony  took  place  at  Los  Angeles 
where  Mayor  Fletcher  Bowron  welcomed  the  cavalcade  on  the  steps 
of  the  City  Hall.  A large  crowd  viewed  the  pageant.  Sheriff  Eugene 
W.  Biscailuz  was  Master  of  Ceremonies,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Knowland, 
Head  of  the  California  Centennial  Commission,  told  the  fascinating 
story  of  the  memorable  Portola  Expedition.  Among  those  who  greeted 
the  cavalcade  were  Mr.  Edward  A.  Dickson,  President  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Southern  California;  Judge  Walter  H.  Odemar,  Past  Grand 
President  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West;  Mrs.  Mary  Noeren- 
berg,  Past  Grand  President  of  the  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden 
West;  Dr.  Wilsie  Martin;  Mr.  Roger  Sterrett  from  the  Centennial 
Advisory  Committee;  Mr.  J.  Gregg  Layne,  Editor  of  the  Historical 
Quarterly  and  Mayors  of  several  Southern  California  Cities. 

AUGUST  1948 

During  August  was  held  a regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors at  Headquarters  in  the  Earl  Building,  2425  Wilshire  Boulevard. 
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The  building  is  undergoing  important  alterations,  and  for  the 
future  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society  will  be  on  the  ground  floor. 

SEPTEMBER  1948 

With  the  historic  Avila  Adobe  on  Olvera  Street  as  a setting,  Los 
Angeles  observed  her  167th  birthday  on  September  4th  with  a brilliant 
reception,  followed  by  a Spanish  dinner  at  the  adjoining  El  Caliente. 

The  observance  was  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Southern  California  and  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Marshall  Stimson,  a former 
President  of  the  Historical  Society,  presided  as  Toastmaster.  He 
introduced  Mayor  Fletcher  Bowron,  Mr.  B.  O.  Miller,  head  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Dickson,  President  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Southern  California,  and  Mrs.  Valley  Knudsen, 
Chairman  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  dinner  committee  consisted  of  Miss  Grace  Stoermer,  Chair- 
man; Mrs.  Ana  Begue  de  Packman,  Mrs.  Christine  Sterling,  Mr. 
J.  Gregg  Layne,  and  Mr.  Marco  R.  Newmark. 

A feature  of  the  evening’s  entertainment  was  a huge  birthday 
cake  presented  to  Mayor  Fletcher  Bowron  in  his  official  capacity  as 
head  of  the  Los  Angeles  citizenry.  Mrs.  Consuelo  Castillo  de  Bonzo 
serenaded  the  guests  both  in  the  patio  of  the  historic  Avila  Adobe 
reception  and  at  La  Golondrina  Cafe. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  represented  at 
the  State  Fair  in  Sacramento  this  summer,  when  the  Supervisors  of 
Los  Angeles  County  selected  our  former  president,  Roger  J.  Sterrett, 
to  impersonate  an  eminent  pioneer  of  Los  Angeles — Abel  Stearns. 

A gathering  of  Pioneer  Personalities,  in  authentic  period  costume, 
from  all  counties  in  the  State,  was  a feature  honoring  the  Centennials 
of  1846-1850.  In  addition  to  being  Treasurer  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Southern  California,  Mr.  Sterrett  is  a member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Centennial  Committee,  is  also  the  vice-chairman  for  Southern 
counties  on  the  State  Advisory  Centennial  Committee,  so  that  he 
brought  to  the  meeting  a message  from  all  the  Southland  counties. 
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No.  i The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published 
material  by  }.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a re- 
print from  the  Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935, 
Vol.  XVII,  Nos.  2 and  3.) 

(Out  of  Print ) 

REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los 
Angeles”  of  1840,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable 
for  framing,  from  The  Quarterly  for  December,  1935. 


(Vol.  XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $3.00 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in 
March,  1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabhorn,  issued 
as  frontispiece  of  Quarterly,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March, 
1936.  Available  only  with  the  above  issue  of  The  Quar- 
terly, per  copy $3.00 

REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications 
are  available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1934, 


inclusive,  per  copy  (except  1931) $2.00 

1931  Annual $3.00 


Sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891  to  1934,  inclusive, 
have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only,  at  the  special 
price  of  $45.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March  1935  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1  50;  to  non-members,  per  copy  $3.00. 

(All  sales  in  California  arc  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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he  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  or- 


ganized in  1883,  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous 
activity  for  over  a half  a century.  Commencing  in  1886,  and  each 
year  until  1935,  the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935 
this  Quarterly  was  initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, each  March,  June,  September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  stress 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer 
months,  and  at  least  once  a year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to 
some  spot  of  historic  significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the 
dues  and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  of- 
fered to  members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  annual 
membership  is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00 
per  year,  and  for  life  membership  $100.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly 
a publication  of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms will  be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of 
the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  editors  original  articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and 
other  material  bearing  upon  the  history  and  development  of  this 
region. 


Address  general  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Southern  California,  2425  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles. 

All  articles  for  The  Quarterly  and  Book  Reviews  send  to  Editor  at 
1016  Selby  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 
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California's  Centennials  Celebrations 

DEATH  VALLEY  FORTY-NINERS 


Now  that  the  Centennial  years  of  California’s  great  Gold  Rush 
and  Admission  to  the  Union  are  upon  us,  it  is  well  that  we  in  southern 
California  are  beginning  to  think  seriously  of  our  part  in  the  state- 
wide celebrations  that  are  being  planned. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles,  Inyo, 
Kern  and  San  Bernardino  Counties,  with  the  Directors  of  Los  Angeles 
County  Centennials  Celebrations,  Inc.,  held  in  Death  Valley,  plans 
were  completed  for  a Centennial  Pageant  to  commemorate  the  rescue 
of  the  Manley  Party  in  1849. 

A corporation  — “Death  Valley  Forty-Niners”  — was  formed  to 
put  over  the  celebration.  The  pageant  will  be  held  in  Death  Valley 
on  November  19,  1949  at  the  spot  where  the  ill-fated  party  awaited 
the  return  of  William  Manley,  who  had  gone  out  of  the  Valley 
for  aid. 

Membership  in  the  corporation  is  $1.00,  and  every  loyal  resident 
of  southern  California  should  see  that  he  becomes  a member  of 
“Death  Valley  Forty-Niners”  and  helps  put  over  our  big  opportunity 
for  our  part  of  the  state  to  participate  in  the  state  wide  celebrations 
to  take  place  in  1949. 


CALIFORNIA  LITERARY  CENTENNIAL 

High  on  the  program  of  the  California  Centennial  Commission 
are  plans  for  the  observance  in  1950  of  the  State’s  literary  achieve- 
ments during  the  past  one  hundred  years.  That  feature  will  meet 
with  general  public  approval. 

The  commemoration  of  historical  events  is  important  — such  as 
the  discovery  of  Gold  at  Coloma,  the  Bear  Flag  incident  at  Sonoma, 
and  the  Peace  Treaty  signed  by  Fremont  and  Andres  Pico  at 
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Cahuenga.  But  of  even  greater  significance  are  the  cultural  contribu- 
tions made  to  California’s  record  of  accomplishments. 

With  such  names  as  Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain,  Joaquin  Miller 
and  Edward  Markham  — to  name  only  a few  of  the  talented  writers 
— California  can  boast  of  a rich  and  colorful  literary  background. 
Those  writers  have  spread  widely  the  cultural  prestige  of  our 
Golden  State. 

To  the  Editors  of  our  California  newspapers  belongs  a large 
measure  of  the  credit  for  California’s  growth  and  influence.  It  was 
an  editor,  Robert  Semple,  who  presided  over  the  deliberation  of  the 
Convention  at  Monterey  and  helped  draft  our  first  organized  law. 
And  it  was  another  editor  — Colonel  James  J.  Ayers  of  the  old  Los 
Angeles  Express  — whose  literary  skill  was  drawn  on  to  write  Cali- 
fornia’s second  Constitution  thirty  years  later.  California  owes  a 
great  debt  to  the  long  list  of  powerful  and  far-visioned  News- 
paper Editors  and  their  public  service  is  indeed  worthy  of  being 
commemorated. 

California’s  Literary  Centennial  deserves  to  be  one  of  the  major 
events  of  our  Centennial  Year. 


From  Oil  Fainting  in  Bohemian  Club,  San  Francisco. 

Major  John  C.  Cremony,  1865 
Second  Cavalry,  California  Volunteers. 


J.  Gregg  Layne,  Editor 
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California  Volunteers  on  Border  Patrol 
Texas  and  Mexico,  1862  - 1866 

By  AURORA  HUNT 


California  Volunteers  by  the  thousands  were  enrolled 
during  the  years  1861-5  to  substitute  for  the  Regulars  who  were  with- 
drawn from  the  western  states  for  duty  on  the  eastern  battlefields.1 
During  the  intervening  years  the  details  of  their  many  and  arduous 
services  appear  to  have  been  obliterated  as  completely  as  their  life 
blood  on  the  desert  sand  of  the  Southwest. 

Wyoming,  Utah,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  have  honored  these 
boys  by  erecting  monuments  to  commemorate  their  sacrifices.  From 
California  they  have  received  scant  recognition  yet  they  helped  make 
the  settlement  of  California  and  the  rest  of  the  West  possible.  There 
were  no  pennants  with  gold  stars  hung  for  them.  Their  names  are 
listed  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  — that  is  all.2  These  volumes  are  to  be 
found  in  but  a few  of  the  libraries  of  the  state  and  are  not  available 
to  the  general  reading  public. 

California  was  the  first  western  state  called  upon  when  the  Volun- 
teer Employment  Act  was  passed  by  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  and 
signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  July  22,  1861.  Two  days  later  a telegram 
from  the  War  Department  was  on  its  way  to  California.  The  tele- 
graph line  from  the  East  had  been  completed  only  to  Fort  Kearney 
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so  there  it  was  handed  to  the  Pony  Express  whose  riders  relayed  it 
across  the  gap  in  the  wires  to  Fort  Churchill,  Nevada,  where  it  was 
telegraphed  to  Governor  John  G.  Downey.3 

The  speed  of  the  enlistments  of  the  California  Volunteers  seems 
incredible  when  the  only  mail  delivery  then  was  by  the  old  river 
boats,  the  stage  coach  and  the  pony.  At  that  time  no  western  state 
could  boast  of  a single  mile  of  railroad  except  California  with  her 
seventy  miles  and  Oregon  with  only  three  and  eight-tenths  miles.4 

But  the  news  of  the  call  spread  and  the  quota  for  California  was 
filled  so  rapidly  that  when  the  second  call  from  the  War  Department 
reached  Sacramento  three  weeks  later,  no  difficulty  was  encountered 
in  filling  the  required  regiments. 

California  was  then  a young  man’s  State  as  almost  forty-five  per 
cent  of  the  population  was  of  military  age.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
War,  the  U.  S.  Census  credits  California  with  a population  that 
exceeded  that  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Arizona,  Utah  and  Colorado 
combined.  In  fact,  their  total  was  about  25,000  less  than  the  military 
age  group  of  California. 

The  frontier  soldier  is  usually  pictured  as  a cavalryman  yet  the 
California  Volunteer  Infantry  far  outnumbered  the  Cavalry.  Eight 
regiments  of  Infantry  were  enrolled  but  these  did  not  include  the 
eight  companies  of  the  Washington  First  Infantry  who  were  Cali- 
fornians recruited  in  San  Francisco.  There  were  only  two  full  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  but  in  addition  five  companies  of  Californians 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Second  Massachusetts  Cavalry.  Six 
companies  made  up  the  Mountain  Battalion  and  four  constituted  the 
First  Battalion  Native  California  Cavalry.  The  total  number  of  Cali- 
fornia Volunteers  exceeded  17,000. 

Authority  to  raise  four  companies  of  Native  California  Cavalry 
was  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  War  on  January  20,  1863.  Don 
Andres  Pico  of  Los  Angeles,  then  Brigadier  General  of  the  First 
Brigade  of  California  Militia,  was  commissioned  Major  but  declined 
the  honor  on  account  of  sickness.  Salvador  Vallejo  was  appointed  to 
take  his  place.  He  resigned  in  February  1865  and  was  succeeded  by 
Major  John  C.  Cremony,  Second  Cavalry,  California  Volunteers. 

Company  D,  commanded  by  Captain  Edward  Bale,  was  recruited 
in  Los  Angeles  and  trained  at  Drum  Barracks  along  with  Company  C 
which  enlisted  at  Santa  Barbara  under  Captain  Antonio  Maria  de  la 
Guerra.  These  companies  were  greatly  admired  as  they  paraded  before 
the  other  cavalrymen  who  agreed  that  “it  was  really  a gratifying  sight 
to  see  these  adopted  citizens  in  Federal  Blue,  with  their  lances,  sabres 
and  pistols,  ready  to  risk  their  lives  in  defense  of  their  country.” 

Companies  A and  B were  made  up  of  Californians  from  San  Jose 
and  San  Francisco.  Porfirio  Jimenez  was  commissioned  Captain  of 
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Company  B and  Jose  Ramon  Pico  of  Company  A.  At  the  recruiting 
Headquarters  on  the  Plaza  at  San  Jose,  Pico  made  a stirring  appeal 
to  his  countrymen. 

“We  convene  here  this  evening  on  an  important  matter.  The 
Captain’s  commission,  which  I here  display  before  you,  authorizes 
me  to  form  a Company  of  California  Cavalry  to  be  composed  of  a 
hundred  able  bodied  men  to  serve  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Those  among  you,  who  are  willing  to  enlist  under 
my  command,  shall  not  regret  their  choice,  I have  sworn  to  defend 
this  beautiful  Flag,  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  the  emblem  of  Truth, 
Liberty  and  Justice,  and  I would  also  take  another  oath,  to  guard  the 
personal  rights  of  each  and  every  volunteer  under  my  command. 

“Sons  of  California!  Our  country  calls,  and  we  must  obey.  This 
rebellion  of  the  southern  states  must  be  crushed.  They  must  come 
back  into  the  Union,  and  pay  obedience  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
United,  we  will  become  the  freest  and  mightiest  republic  on  earth. 
Crowned  monarchs  must  be  driven  away  from  the  sacred  continent 
of  free  America. 

“Strike  for  your  altars  and  your  fires! 

Strike  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires! 

Strike  for  our  Union’s  emblem  grand, 

Star  Spangled  Banner,  God,  and  your  native  land!”5 

Los  Angeles  County  supplied  163  volunteers  in  addition  to  those 
enrolled  in  Company  D,  Native  California  Cavalry.  The  Los  Angeles 
men  wished  to  be  enrolled  in  one  of  the  regiments  of  Cavalry  but 
both  the  First  and  Second  were  filled  so  the  disappointed  Volunteers 
were  mustered  into  the  companies  of  infantry  whose  ranks  had  not 
been  filled.6 

As  early  as  September  9,  1861,  about  six  weeks  after  the  first  call 
for  volunteers,  the  Federal  troops  were  ordered  to  leave  at  once  for 
the  East.  By  Christmas,  all  but  a skeleton  force  had  sailed  leaving  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  this  frontier  of  a million  square  miles 
to  young  volunteers.7 

Theirs  was  the  job  of  keeping  watch  over  a 1500-mile  seaboard 
and  protecting  it  from  foreign  intervention  and  internal  disturbances. 
From  the  Pacific  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  from  the  Canadian 
border  to  Mexico,  this  small  volunteer  army  garrisoned  the  old  forts 
and  blockhouses. 

To  them  was  assigned  the  duty  of  shielding  from  Indian  attacks, 
the  freight  and  emigrant  trains;  the  mail  routes  and  telegraph  lines; 
the  miners,  farmers,  the  sheep  and  the  cattlemen.  They  were  every- 
body’s escort  — the  surveyor,  clergy,  journalist,  artist  and  layman. 

In  addition  to  their  western  services,  some  of  them  guarded  the 
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Capitol  at  Washington  and  fought  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Their  complete  story  would  cover  more  than  a thousand  pages.  If 
their  footsteps  could  be  traced,  a veritable  spider  web  would  be 
designed. 

One  of  their  most  important  duties  was  the  patrol  of  the  borders 
of  Texas  and  Mexico.  By  the  time  the  Californians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadier  General  James  H.  Carleton,  had  reached  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  Confederate  troops  had  recrossed  the  Texas  border 
en  route  for  San  Antonio.  Nevertheless,  they  were  followed  by  the 
California  Volunteers  and  the  United  States  Flag  was  raised  over 
Forts  Bliss,  Quitman,  Stockton  and  Davis  across  the  Texan  border.8 

In  their  hurry  to  reach  San  Antonio,  the  Confederate  troops  were 
unable  to  move  their  sick  and  wounded  and  were  obliged  to  leave 
them  in  improvised  shelters  and  hospitals  where  they  were  under 
the  care  of  Surgeon  Edward  N.  Covey,  formerly  of  the  United  States 
Army,  then  serving  with  the  Confederates  States  Army.  The  civilians 
and  even  the  Union  Officers’  families  cared  for  these  unfortunate 
soldiers  until  arrangements  could  be  made  for  their  return  to  Texas. 

It  was  September  1862  before  General  Carleton  made  provision 
for  the  transfer  of  the  last  of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  the  sick  and 
wounded.  His  letter,  written  at  Franklin  (El  Paso,  Texas)  to  the 
Confederate  Officer  in  command  at  San  Antonio,  provides  a striking 
example  of  the  compassion  and  consideration  of  the  early  frontier 
soldier  as  well  as  the  exigencies  of  the  situation. 

“Sir:  I found  upon  my  arrival  here,  twenty  or  more  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  of  the  Confederates  States  Army  whom  I was 
ordered  by  General  Canby,  commanding  the  Department  of  New 
Mexico,  to  make  prisoners  of  war. 

“These  men,  at  their  earnest  solicitations,  I sent  to  San  Antonio  on 
their  parole.  They  have  been  furnished  with  rations  for  forty  days 
and  medicine  and  hospital  stores  necessary  on  the  road.  I have  also 
furnished  two  wagons  for  those  who  cannot  walk,  and  have  sent  an 
escort  of  one  Lieutenant,  Albert  H.  French,  and  twenty-five  rank 
and  file  of  the  First  Cavalry  to  guard  against  attack  by  Mexicans  or 
Indians  until  a sufficient  force  of  your  army  is  met  to  whom  they  can 
be  transferred;  or  until  they  reach  some  point  near  San  Antonio 
from  which  they  can  travel  with  safety.  From  that  point  the  Lieu- 
tenant is  ordered  to  return  with  his  party  and  all  the  means  of 
transportation  belonging  to  the  United  States  with  which  he  was 
intrusted  for  the  use  of  his  escort  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners.” 

Other  prisoners  of  war,  almost  a hundred,  were  supplied  with 
arms  belonging  to  the  United  States  Army  with  which  to  defend 
themselves  while  en  route  to  San  Antonio.  They  were  permitted  to 
travel  without  escort  as  they  were  then  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
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The  only  requirement  was  that  they  must  deliver  their  arms  to 
Lieutenant  French  who  was  instructed  to  return  them  to  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  California  Volunteers. 

General  Carleton’s  orders  were  repeated  to  other  California  Officers. 
When  Captain  Edmond  D.  Shirland,  Company  C,  First  Cavalry,  was 
detailed  to  raise  the  United  States  Flag  over  Fort  Davis,  he  was 
reminded  that  if  he  found  any  sick  or  wounded  Confederate  soldiers 
there,  he  should  put  them  on  parole  and  report  to  Headquarters  if 
they  needed  food,  transportation,  medical  or  surgical  attention,  as 
it  was  Carleton’s  wish  that  they  be  properly  cared  for.9 

Although  the  Confederates  had  been  frustrated  in  their  first 
attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  rumors 
persisted  that  a second  invasion  was  imminent.  Letters  flaunting, 
“Department  Headquarters  of  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,” 
were  intercepted  on  the  border  and  revealed  the  determination  of  the 
Texans  to  make  another  effort  to  conquer  the  Southwest. 

To  prevent  a surprise  attack,  General  Carleton  concentrated  a 
number  of  the  California  Volunteers  at  Las  Cruces  and  Mesilla,  New 
Mexico,  Fort  Bliss  and  at  Hart’s  Mill,  Texas.  A California  Volunteer 
from  Company  A,  First  Cavalry,  contributes  a detailed  account  of 
Hart’s  Mill,  near  El  Paso,  Texas,  where  he  was  stationed  October 
4,  1862. 

“.  . . El  Molino  del  Norte,  or  Hart’s  Mill,  as  it  is  more  frequently 
called,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  a 
mile  above  and  opposite  the  Mexican  town  of  El  Paso  del  Norte.  I 
shall  not  attempt  a description  of  this  latter  place  as  it  would  be 
superfluous. 

“The  mill  is  in  sight  of  the  Monument  No.  2,  erected  by  Major 
Emory’s  Boundary  Commission.  The  country  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  mill  is  desolate  in  the  extreme  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  cottonwoods  in  the  enclosures.  When  one  stands  near  the  build- 
ings his  eye  meets  nothing  but  sand,  gravel,  the  eternal  mesquite, 
and  various  kinds  of  cacti.  If  we  except  the  river,  the  mill,  and  away 
off  in  the  distance  the  bosques  which  surround  the  town  of  El  Paso, 
and  the  little  village  of  Franklin,  a more  desolate  picture  cannot 
well  be  imagined. 

“But  let  us  turn  from  this  to  something  a little  more  agreeable. 
The  mill  and  adjoining  houses  were  built  by  Simeon  Hart  of  New 
York  in  the  year  1852  . . . The  mill  is  run  by  water  power  and  is 
complete  in  all  of  its  appointments.  It  runs  four  French  stones  and 
the  largest  one  is  three  and  a half  feet  in  diameter. 

“Attached  to  the  mill  are  four  large  storehouses  which  were,  in 
prosperous  times,  filled  with  wheat,  corn,  flour,  etc.  These  storehouses 
are  now  occupied  by  the  men  composing  Company  A,  First  Infantry; 
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contents  not  quite  so  bulky  perhaps  as  the  former,  but  far  more 
valuable,  for  a finer  set  of  men  never  marched  ‘to  battle  for  their 
country’s  rights.’  But  I will  not  praise  them.  What  they  have  endured 
is  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  tablets  of  fame;  what  they  are  yet 
to  do  remains  to  be  seen  . . . Judging  by  the  past,  none  of  its  mem- 
bers will  ever  have  cause  to  blush  that  they  once  belonged  to  the  First 
Infantry,  California  Volunteers. 

“The  mill  on  one  side,  a storehouse  on  another,  the  private  resi- 
dence of  Hart  on  the  other,  and  a wall  connecting  the  house  and 
mill,  form  the  sides  of  a spacious  courtyard,  in  the  center  of  which 
is  a sun  dial.  The  house  is  very  large,  and  previous  to  Hart’s  leaving, 
was  elegantly  furnished  with  all  that  the  most  fastidious  taste  could 
suggest  and  the  most  ample  purse  procure.  His  storerooms  were  well 
filled  with  all  that  an  epicure  could  desire.  Cosdy  wines  and  liquors 
he  had  in  abundance  and  the  dinners  wdiich  he  gave  were  of  the 
most  princely  character  . . . 

“When  the  Texans  left,  Hart  went  with  them  but  he  left  his 
furniture  and  valuable  library  in  El  Paso  del  Norte,  Mexico.  That  he 
did  not  destroy  the  mill  is  a matter  of  some  surprise,  but  he  fully 
believed  that  another  Secesh  force  would  arrive  in  a few  months  to 
retake  the  country.  He  left  the  mill  in  charge  of  his  miller,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Cooper,  of  Rome,  New  York.  This  gentleman  is  a strong  Union 
man  and  upon  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  our  Column  immediately 
sent  for  a force  to  take  possession  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
The  course  which  he  pursued  has  met  with  the  hearty  approbation 
of  General  Carleton  as  well  as  every  one  in  the  Column.  By  his 
uniform  kindness  to  both  the  officers  and  men  of  Company  A,  First 
Infantry,  and  to  every  one  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  he  has 
won  for  himself  the  highest  encomiums.  It  is  to  his  instrumentality 
that  we  are  indebted  for  many  comforts  which  we  now  possess.  In 
after  years  when  we  think  of  our  stay  at  Hart’s  Mill,  his  memory  will 
be  sure  to  have  a bright  place  in  our  hearts  . . .”10 

The  Volunteers  probably  did  remember  their  stay  at  Hart’s  Mill, 
and  without  doubt  their  commanding  officer,  Colonel  Edwin  A. 
Riggj  never  forgot  as  he  married  the  daughter  of  H.  H.  Cooper,  the 
mill  superintendent.  She  was  described  as  a “beautiful  black-eyed 
bride  of  seventeen  summers.” 

About  the  middle  of  October  1862,  a notorious  Confederate  spy 
known  as  Captain  Skillman  arrived  in  El  Paso,  Mexico,  and  reported 
that  a large  force  of  Texans  was  within  ten  days  march  of  the  town. 
His  propaganda  was  so  effective  that  many  of  the  residents  of  Isleta, 
Socorro  and  San  Elizario  hurriedly  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  to  Mexico 
to  escape  the  Invaders. 

Captain  Skillman  usually  arrived  at  night  and  would  deliver  the 
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mail,  secure  all  possible  information,  and  be  away  by  morning.  At 
one  time,  he  barely  escaped  capture  when  he  and  ten  of  his  men 
held  the  Plaza  at  El  Paso  for  two  hours  before  they  were  able  to 
shoot  their  way  out.11 

American  and  Mexican  outlaws  were  then  operating  on  both 
sides  of  the  border.  A gang  at  Fort  Leaton,  on  the  Texas  side,  crossed 
to  Del  Norte  and  took  a peaceful  American  citizen  named  Wolfe 
from  his  bed  one  night,  and  hung  him  until  he  was  almost  dead 
before  they  released  him.  He  was  subjected  to  this  gruesome  experi- 
ence because  he  had  vowed  his  loyalty  to  the  Union.  The  chief 
instigator  of  this  near-hanging  was  the  American  desperado,  Edward 
Hall,  who  lived  at  Fort  Leaton.  He  claimed  to  be  an  agent  of  the 
Confederacy  and  showed  papers  signed  by  a notary  empowering  him 
to  dispose  of  the  United  States  Government  property  at  Fort  Davis.12 

When  President  Lincoln  appointed  Reuben  Creel  as  United  States 
Consul  to  Chihuahua,  more  reliable  information  was  obtainable  and 
before  long  the  activities  of  the  outlaws  and  the  spies  on  the  border 
were  curbed.  Creel  had  lived  in  Chihuahua  for  sixteen  years  and 
offered  his  services  to  the  Government  gratis. 

Major  David  Fergusson,  First  California  Cavalry,  was  ordered  to 
confer  with  the  new  Consul  and  devise  plans  whereby  the  movement 
of  the  Texas  troops  could  be  watched  and  an  invasion  of  the  South- 
west averted.  Fergusson  also  called  on  Don  Luis  Terrazas,  Governor 
of  Chihuahua,  in  order  to  adopt  some  plan  to  rid  the  border  of  des- 
peradoes and  the  abuses  of  some  of  the  Southern  sympathizers  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  Mexico.  Terrazas  agreed  to  grant  passports  to 
American  officers  and  their  armed  escorts  when  necessary  for  their 
protection.  Lack  of  extradition  laws  proved  harmful  to  both  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  as  the  outlaws  habitually  crossed  the  border 
after  raiding  one  side  or  the  other.13 

Creel  was  able  to  obtain  considerable  information  from  M.  M. 
Kinney,  Vice  Consul  at  Monterrey  and  from  citizens  of  San  Antonio, 
but  because  mail  service  was  so  slow  and  uncertain,  the  California 
troops  on  the  border  would  receive  the  information  before  Creel’s 
letter  arrived,  or  Skillman  would  have  come  and  gone  again. 

Orders  were  issued  for  increased  vigilance  and  unceasing  patrol 
of  all  border  trails.  As  a further  precaution,  all  supplies  were  to  be 
moved  north  of  the  border  if  the  Texan  force  proved  too  large  to 
be  held  back.  Furthermore,  buildings  that  might  be  of  service  to  the 
Texans,  were  ordered  burned.  Hart’s  Mill  was  especially  marked  for 
destruction  and  also  all  ferry  boats  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Colonel  Joseph 
R.  West,  First  Infantry,  was  cautioned  to  retreat  rather  than  to  permit 
the  enemy  to  advance  to  a position  where  they  could  shut  off  the 
Californians’  source  of  supply  at  Fort  Craig,  New  Mexico.14 
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Letters  and  newspapers  from  Texas  exaggerated  the  threat  of 
invasion,  and  Reuben  Creel  concluded  that  the  army  reported  moving 
north  was  a humbug.  However,  he  did  give  credence  to  a rumor  that 
the  Jews  were  fleeing  from  Texas  and  pouring  into  Mexico  for  safety 
as  they  were  being  violently  persecuted.15 

For  almost  three  years,  Captain  Skillman,  the  Confederate  spy, 
rode  the  border  trails,  eluding  the  troops  on  each  trip;  but  he  was 
destined  to  take  his  last  ride.  It  was  April  1864,  when  he  reached  the 
Spencer  Ranch  near  Presidio  del  Norte  to  rest  his  horse  in  the  hos- 
pitable shade.  Company  A,  First  Infantry,  was  then  stationed  at  Hart’s 
Mill  and  Captain  Albert  H.  French  had  ordered  his  men  to  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  for  Skillman.  Did  the  daring  spy  and  pony  express 
rider  decide  to  fight  his  way  out,  and  did  he  die  fighting?  Was  he 
surprised  and  shot  when  he  refused  to  surrender?  The  records  do  not 
say.  Shorn  of  all  details,  the  official  report  reads,  “One  of  my  scouts 
killed  the  notorious  spy,  Skillman,  and  confiscated  the  mail  he 
carried  . . ”16 

The  California  Volunteers  on  the  Arizona-Mexico  border  were 
alerted  for  any  trouble  that  might  arise  from  the  French  occupation 
of  Mexico.  Five  companies  of  the  Seventh  Infantry  and  four  of  the 
Native  California  Cavalry  were  stationed  at  Fort  Mason  near  Cala- 
basas,  Arizona,  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States.  Fort 
Mason  was  formerly  named  Buchanan  and  was  the  first  United 
States  Fort  built  after  the  Gadsden  Purchase.  Other  companies  were 
assigned  to  duty  at  Tubac  to  control  the  Indians. 

General  Carleton  found  himself  in  an  embarrassing  position  when 
the  War  Department  warned  the  California  troops  against  any  mili- 
tary action  that  would  jeopardize  the  friendly  relations  with  France 
or  complicate  the  United  States  in  the  war  between  Mexico  and  Maxi- 
milian’s French  troops.17 

On  the  other  hand,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 
adhered  to  the  good  neighbor  policy  and  maintained  that  the  United 
States  recognize  only  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  its  President,  Benito 
Pablo  Juarez,  and  not  the  government  of  Prince  Maximilian.18 

When  the  French  troops  landed  at  Guaymas  and  began  their 
conquest  of  Sonora,  Governor  Don  Ignacio  Pesqueira  succeeded  in 
eluding  them  and  crossed  the  international  border  near  Fort  Mason, 
Arizona.  The  Governor  sent  a message  to  ask  Colonel  Lewis’s  per- 
mission to  camp  near  the  Fort.  A soldier  correspondent  from  Com- 
pany C,  Native  California  Cavalry,  furnished  an  account  of  this 
incident:  “Colonel  Lewis  replied  that  he  and  his  officers  would  do 
themselves  the  honor  to  wait  on  the  Governor  of  Sonora.  This  they 
did  and  offered  him  the  hospitality  and  protection  of  the  Post. 

“The  next  day  the  Governor  and  his  officers  paid  a visit  to  Colonel 
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Lewis.  The  fugitive  Governor  decided  to  make  his  quarters  on  an 
old  ranch  nearby  where  he  can  pasture  his  cattle,  mules,  and  donkeys 
and  horses.  He  brought  1,000  head  of  cattle,  ioo  head  of  horses  and 
mules,  beside  a large  number  of  sheep  and  goats.  They  say  that  the 
last  place  he  visited  in  Sonora  was  his  mine.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  has  money.  All  his  family  and  servants  are  here 
with  him  . . .”19 

At  about  this  same  time,  some  of  the  California  troops  were  having 
troubles  of  their  own  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border  where  they 
had  been  intercepted  by  the  French  troops  and  obliged  to  explain 
their  presence  south  of  the  border.  When  the  Californians  said  they 
had  deserted  from  the  Native  California  Cavalry,  they  were  held  as 
prisoners  and  their  horses,  arms,  and  equipment  confiscated. 

Captain  Jose  Ramon  Pico,  Company  A,  and  Captain  Porfirio 
Jimenez,  Company  B,  with  thirty  men,  crossed  the  border  to  obtain 
the  release  of  their  men.  They  met  the  French  troops  in  Magdalena 
and  demanded  the  deserters.  They  were  told  that  if  they  would 
acknowledge  the  Imperial  Government  in  Mexico,  the  prisoners 
would  be  freed.  Captain  Pico  swore  that  he  would  not  recognize  the 
Emperor  or  the  Imperial  Government;  and  that  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  under  President  Juarez  was  the  only  Government  he  would 
recognize. 

The  French  officer  then  replied  that  he  could  not  surrender  the 
California  Cavalrymen  until  he  had  notified  and  received  permission 
from  his  superior  officer  at  Hermosillo.  So  Captain  Jimenez  returned 
to  Fort  Mason  to  report  to  Colonel  Lewis.  A few  days  later,  Captain 
Pico  and  his  deserters  returned  to  the  Fort,  as  the  French  had  agreed 
to  release  the  Californians  and  given  them  eight  hours  to  leave  Magda- 
lena and  twenty-four  to  cross  the  border. 

Colonel  Lewis  increased  the  guard  on  the  border  to  be  assured  that 
the  French  troops  would  not  cross  and  if  they  did,  they  would  not 
be  permitted  to  return. 

Soon  after  this  trouble,  it  was  reported  that  President  Juarez,  his 
cabinet,  three  hundred  soldiers  and  a dozen  pieces  of  artillery  were 
approaching  El  Paso.  General  Carleton  requested  instructions  from 
the  War  Department  regarding  the  admittance  of  the  fugitive  Presi- 
dent and  his  protection  by  the  California  Volunteers. 

Carleton  said,  “Does  the  Government  desire  that  greater  hospitality 
be  shown  the  President  of  our  sister  Republic,  who  has  been  driven 
from  his  country  by  foreign  bayonets  and  forced  to  seek  an  asylum 
on  American  soil,  than  to  any  other  private  gentleman  ? 

“It  seems  to  me  that  if  our  own  President  (Lincoln)  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  country  under  similar  circumstances,  we  should 
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feel  grateful  to  Mexico,  if  she  in  turn,  held  out  a helping  hand  and 
had  a cheering  word  for  him.  I have  ventured  to  say  this,  presuming 
that  we,  as  a nation,  are  able  to  do  right  without  an  eye  to  diplomacy 
and  are  able  to  let  the  consequences  of  right  take  care  of  them- 
selves.”— Just  another  incident  in  the  world  history  of  political 
refugees.20 

It  must  have  mitigated  the  General’s  anxiety  when  he  was 
informed  that  the  United  States  then  had  no  extradition  treaty  with 
Mexico  that  required  the  giving  up  of  belligerents  to  their  adversaries. 

Then  as  now,  the  lure  of  lost  gold  mines  impelled  the  Volunteers 
to  search  for  these  hidden  treasures  whenever  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. Tales  of  riches  circulated  about  the  garrison.  “.  . . Eighteen 
miles  to  the  northwest  of  Tubac  there  is  said  to  be  an  immensely  rich 
gold  mine  which  supported  the  old  Mission  San  Xavier.  When  the 
Apaches  drove  off  the  Jesuits  a number  of  years  ago,  they  covered  up 
their  mine  and  left  no  landmark.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  is 
offered  for  its  discovery.  One  old  Mexican  thinks  that  he  has  found 
it  but  dares  not  to  go  to  work  there  for  fear  of  the  Indians,  as  one 
Indian  would  be  more  than  a match  for  a dozen  Mexicans. 

“In  short,  within  50  miles  of  Tubac  may  be  found  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  mines  of  immense  value,  which  will  be  worked  as  soon 
as  they  can  have  military  protection.  At  the  Sierra  Colorado  mine, 
three  overseers  have  been  killed  by  the  Indians  within  a year,  but  it 
is  still  being  worked.”21 

The  Indians  were  an  ever  present  danger  to  the  citizens  and  to 
the  soldiers.  In  their  many  encounters,  only  one  out  of  four  resulted 
in  fatalities  for  either  the  Indians  or  the  Californians  as  the  race 
appeared  to  be  to  the  swift  and  the  Indians  won. 

A correspondent  from  Company  E,  Seventh  Infantry,  relates  his 
experiences  in  a “chase.”  “.  . . A camp  of  tame  Apaches  was  attacked 
by  a number  of  wild  ones  and  one  of  them  brought  the  news  to  town 
(Tubac).  Colonel  Lewis  ordered  out  all  the  command  except  the  sick 
and  guard.  Thereupon  Companies  E and  D (Seventh  Infantry)  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  Companies  A and  L,  First  Cavalry,  who 
had  ‘mounted  in  hot  haste’  to  pursue  the  untamed  and  fiery  savage. 
Well,  after  a long  afternoon’s  chase  through  mesquite  brush,  they 
returned  to  camp  with  two  or  three  soldiers  wounded  — by  mesquite 
thorns  . . . Distance  traveled,  some  20  miles.”22 

The  California  Volunteers  continued  their  vigilance  on  the  border 
for  almost  a year  after  the  close  of  the  war  or  until  a sufficient  number 
of  the  Regular  Army  arrived  on  the  western  frontier  to  relieve  them. 
A considerable  number  served  in  this  Volunteer  Army  for  five  years 
before  they  were  mustered  out. 
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The  Heritage  of  a Californian 

By  PHIL  TOWNSEND  HANNA 


We  in  California  are  midway  in  the  observances  of  the  cen- 
tennials of  the  events  of  the  five  decisive  years  that  a century  ago 
converted  our  State  from  a lethargic  Mexican  province  to  an  infant 
State  of  the  American  Union. 

The  kick-off  for  this  cavalcade  of  auspicious  events  occurred  at 
Sonoma  with  the  observance  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Bear 
Flag  Revolt  on  June  14,  1946.  It  was  followed  in  quick  succession  by 
centenaries  of  the  occupation  of  Monterey  by  American  troops  in 
July,  the  publication  of  California’s  first  newspaper  in  August,  the 
Donner  overland  immigrant  tragedy  in  October  — all  in  1946,  of 
course.  Then  in  1947  came  the  hundredth  jubilee  of  the  signing  of 
the  capitulation,  or  armistice,  at  Cahuenga,  which  brought  to  a close 
hostilities  between  American  and  Spanish-California  forces. 

The  centennial  hoopla  got  a new  and  potent  shot  in  the  arm  on 
January  24  of  this  year  when  loyal  Californians  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  gathered  at  Sutter’s  Mill  at  Coloma  to  celebrate  the  discovery 
of  gold  there  ten  decades  previously. 

From  here  on  out  there  will  be  numerous  other  observances  — 
the  establishment  of  the  first  post  office  (San  Francisco,  November  9, 

1848) ,  the  creation  of  the  first  commercial  bank  (Exchange  and 
Deposits  Office,  San  Francisco,  January  9,  1849),  the  arrival  of  the 
first  steamer  from  the  Atlantic  Coast,  (the  California,  February  28, 

1849) ,  the  first  meeting  of  the  U.  S.-Mexico  Boundary  Commission, 
(San  Diego,  July  6,  1849),  completion  of  the  first  accurate  map  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  (Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  “Plan  de  la  Ciudad 
de  Los  Angeles,”  August  29,  1849),  the  constitutional  convention 
(September  1,  1849),  the  establishment  of  the  first  I.O.O.F.  and 
Masonic  lodges  (San  Francisco,  September  9,  1849  and  Benton  City, 
October  30,  1849),  the  discovery  of  Humboldt  Bay  (Josiah  Gregg, 
December  20,  1849),  the  formation  of  California’s  original  27  counties 
(February  18,  1850). 
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All  these  important  events  will  be  climaxed  by  the  celebration  of 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  California’s  admission  to  the  Union  on 
September  9,  1850. 

In  the  light  of  this  tumult  it  seems  appropriate  to  take  stock  of 
what  constitutes  a Californian.  Now  a Californian  — with  due  respect 
to  the  Native  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West  — is  not  neces- 
sarily one  who  was  born  within  the  borders  of  our  State,  but  rather 
one  who,  whatever  the  land  of  his  origin,  embraces,  and  conforms 
to,  the  liberal  and  enlightened  traditions  of  perhaps  the  most  advanced 
commonwealth  in  the  world  today. 

So  I should  like  to  take  a few  moments  now  to  discuss  the  heritage 
of  a Californian. 

Back  of  every  Californian,  be  he  native  or  adopted,  is  a lineage  as 
noble  as  ever  graced  a Roman  patrician,  Saxon  king  or  Oriental  poten- 
tate. In  a little  more  than  a century  and  a half  California  has  risen 
from  a veritable  terra  incognita  to  become  one  of  the  most  enlightened, 
cultured,  prosperous  commonwealths  in  the  world.  In  it  has  developed 
a true  aristocracy,  an  aristocracy  founded,  not  on  the  hollow  pretense 
of  divine  right  or  the  evanescent  memories  of  vanished  glory,  but 
rather  on  an  extraordinary  if  not  phenomenal  record  of  individual 
and  collective  achievement.  To  the  purple  have  been  admitted  the 
lowly  as  well  as  the  mighty,  the  weak  and  the  strong;  the  man  of 
brain  and  the  man  of  brawn;  the  artist  and  the  craftsman;  the 
husbandman  and  the  merchant.  “What  have  you  done?”  and  not, 
“Who  are  you?”  has  been  the  question  that  has  determined  the 
qualifications  of  the  individual  to  join  the  royal  company. 

Few  of  us  realize  the  advanced  economic  and  social  position 
occupied  by  California  today.  We  have  been  so  engaged  with  personal 
pursuits  that  we  have  merely  sensed  the  trend  without  becoming 
acutely  conscious  of  it.  Like  a great  painter,  we  have  been  too  engrossed 
with  individual  brush  strokes  to  comprehend  that  we  were  creating  a 
masterpiece.  And  fewer  Californians  still  have  attempted  to  appraise 
the  reason  why  this  superior  commonwealth  has  risen  so  rapidly  and 
so  steadily. 

The  advancement  of  California  has  not  been  unlike  the  growth 
of  a tree.  The  seed  is  planted,  the  roots  sprout,  the  trunk  grows,  the 
tree  buds,  flowers  and  leaves.  It  draws  upon  the  soil,  the  air,  the  sun 
and  water  for  sustenance.  The  quality  of  all  these  and  their  abundance, 
governs  the  sturdiness  and  the  dominance  of  the  tree.  In  a State,  people 
are  planted.  They  draw  upon  the  earth  and  the  water  for  sustenance, 
but  their  ultimate  destiny  depends  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  physical 
world  in  which  they  abide,  the  absorption  of  other  peoples,  and  the 
harmonious  molding  and  direction  of  the  whole  toward  a com- 
mon objective. 
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The  Spanish  conquistadores  who  first  came  to  California  found 
a low  social  order  indeed.  The  Indians  were  a debased  race.  I doubt 
if  more  primitive  savages  existed  at  that  time  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Undoubtedly  they  comprised  the  weaker  element  in  the  successive 
tides  of  migration  that  we  are  told  swept  into  North  America  from 
Asia  by  way  of  Bering  Sea.  They  were  the  unfit  that  dropped  out  by 
the  way  as  the  mass  of  the  stronger  surged  southward  through 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America.  The  favorable  environment  of 
California  gave  them  a new  lease  on  life.  But  it  was  only  temporary. 
It  merely  slowed  down  the  rate  of  decay.  Within  them  was  the 
ineradicable  germ  of  disintegration.  Many  sentimental  reproaches 
have  been  hurled  at  the  Spanish  missionaries  and  colonists  of  Cali- 
fornia. They  exterminated  the  Indian,  it  is  generally  believed.  I 
doubt  it.  They  may  have  hastened  the  process,  but  the  California 
Indian  would  have  perished  just  the  same  had  the  Spaniards  not  come 
to  these  shores;  perhaps  not  so  rapidly,  but  certainly  just  as  surely. 

The  Spaniards  found  the  ground  cleared,  as  it  were,  for  the  sow- 
ing of  a new  culture.  There  was  no  need  for  lengthy  campaigns  of 
conquest.  They  utilized  the  remnants  of  energy  remaining  among 
the  passing  Indians  to  impose  their  new  order,  and,  once  established, 
the  new  order  thrived. 

The  Spaniards  brought  to  California,  the  romanticism,  the 
imagination,  the  appreciation  of  beauty  that  is  inherent  in  their  race, 
and  the  love  of  play  that  they  had  acquired  from  the  Mexican  Indian. 
We  owe  them  much  for  this  contribution  to  the  culture,  just  as  we 
owe  the  later  coming  Anglo-Saxons  much  for  their  courage,  their 
thrift,  their  tolerance  and  their  fetish-like  sense  of  justice;  and  the 
Orientals  for  their  industry  and  their  tenacity. 

To  them  all  we  owe  a much  greater  debt,  for  their  almost  univer- 
sal receptivity  toward  new  ideas  and  new  ideals,  and  their  flair  for 
experimentation.  Without  this  latter  attribute,  the  culture  could  hardly 
have  advanced  at  all;  certainly  it  could  never  have  reached  its  present 
eminent  position. 

We  have  paid  facetious  obeisance  to  the  man  who  first  ate  an 
oyster.  He  was  an  American.  We  must  pay  obeisance  too,  to  the  man 
who  first  ate  a tomato;  developed  corn,  cotton,  chocolate  and  many 
other  commodities  now  regarded  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  man. 
Each  of  these  was  discovered  or  developed  by  the  Indians  of  Mexico 
or  South  America,  and  they  came  to  us  as  part  of  our  heritage  from 
Mexico.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Aztecs  for  the  name  of  the  tomato  as 
well  as  for  the  tomato  itself,  for  it  comes  from  the  Aztec  word 
tomatl\  the  avocado  which  the  Aztecs  call  ahuacatl\  the  turkey,  which 
the  Aztecs  call  guajolote  — doesn’t  it  sound  just  like  the  gobble 
of  a turkey? 
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Valuable  contributions  though  these  were  to  the  California 
culture,  their  merit  exists  chiefly  as  evidence  of  the  imagination  and 
inventiveness  of  the  people  who  developed  them. 

The  advancement  of  California  can  well  be  traced  through  four 
periods,  and  the  thread  of  each,  indistinct  though  it  be,  can  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  pattern  of  the  fabric  of  our  State  today. 

First  came  the  Spaniards,  bringing  the  germ  of  civilization.  And 
what  a hardy  lot  they  were!  Historians  have  asserted  that  their  greed 
for  gold  was  the  dominant  motive  that  led  them  to  these  hills  and 
valleys.  This  may  have  been  a major  objective,  but  I question  whether 
it  ever  was  the  only  objective.  The  lure  of  high  adventure  and  the 
quest  for  knowledge  impelled  men  just  as  strongly  then  as  it  does 
now.  The  same  spirit  that  sent  Marco  Polo  to  the  court  of  the  Great 
Khan,  Alexander  into  darkest  Asia,  Peter  the  Hermit  to  Constan- 
tinople, Don  Quixote  to  tilt  against  windmills,  today  sends  a Lindberg 
winging  across  the  Atlantic,  a Lawrence  into  the  blinding  sands  of 
the  Sahara,  a Darwin  into  remote  lands  and  among  strange  peoples, 
a Hudson  into  the  fetid  and  choking  jungle. 

Cortes,  the  little  conqueror  of  Mexico,  led  the  vanguard  of 
Spaniards  to  Lower  California  in  1535.  I have  made  extensive  remarks 
before  this  to  support  the  contention  that  Cortes  was  influenced  to 
make  this  expedition  infinitely  less  by  the  prospect  of  attaining  new 
riches,  than  by  the  possibilities  of  conquering  the  mythical  queen 
Calafia,  who  assertedly  reigned  over  “an  island  called  California  — 
very  close  to  that  part  of  the  terrestrial  paradise  — inhabited  by 
women  without  any  men.” 

Cortes,  at  the  time  as  Marques  del  Valle  de  Oaxaca,  owned  a 
principality  of  22  towns  and  23,000  slaves.  He  was,  in  the  world’s 
goods,  as  rich  as  ever  was  Croesus.  He  had  placed  a powerful  empire 
under  subjection.  What  more  alluring  a challenge  could  there  have 
been  put  before  him  than  to  win  the  voluptuous  Amazon,  certainly 
the  most  talked  about  woman  of  Cortes’  time  and  circles,  if  I know 
the  Latin? 

Neither  does  it  seem  probable  that  the  greed  for  gold  motivated 
Hernando  De  Alarcon,  the  first  Spaniard  to  tread  the  soil  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  doughty  Cabrillo,  and  the  equally  courageous  Vizcaino. 

And  certainly  there  was  no  element  of  avarice  in  the  designs  of 
the  missionaries  — of  Father  Junipero  Serra,  the  indefatigable  Father 
President  of  the  California  missions,  who,  plagued  with  a chronic 
injury  to  his  leg,  hobbled  up  and  down  California,  ministering  to  his 
Indian  charges,  and  at  the  same  time,  warring  righteously  against  the 
excesses  of  his  civil  and  military  contemporaries ; nor  in  the  evangelical 
wanderings  of  Father  Francisco  Garces,  who  spent  his  life  in  the 
hovels  of  savages  from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to  the  Indian  pueblos 
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of  Arizona,  and  was  brutally  murdered  by  the  Yumans,  whom  he 
had  most  befriended;  nor  in  the  life  of  Father  Pedro  Font,  wrho 
traversed  the  State  of  California  from  Yuma  to  San  Francisco  in  1776, 
and  composed  the  most  illuminating  description  of  the  times  that  we 
have  — one  of  the  greatest  diaries  in  all  the  history  of  exploration 
in  the  New  World. 

I confess  a great  weakness  for  Father  Font,  as  well  as  for  his 
companion  on  the  1776  expedition,  Lieutenant  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza, 
whom  I esteem  above  all  the  other  explorers  of  California,  and  for 
whom  I have  taken  the  stump  on  numerous  occasions  in  the  past. 
Without  being  any  the  less  pious  than  his  colleagues,  Font  was  a 
very  human  individual.  Without  condoning  the  frailties  to  which  the 
genus  Homo  falls  heir,  he  understood  them,  and  the  remedies 
for  them. 

But  this  is  no  place  for  an  appraisal  of  the  personality  or  the 
achievements  of  the  missionaries,  or  of  their  civil  and  military  col- 
leagues. Many  of  them  deserve  full  length  tributes,  for  they  were  men 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  not  a few  of  them  were  very 
nearly  gods.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  brought  the  rudiments  of  cul- 
ture. They  brought  us  cotton,  corn  and  cattle;  introduced  the  olive 
and  the  orange  to  California;  imported  the  feathery  pepper  tree  from 
Chile,  those  delicious  frijoles  negros,  V eracruzanos  from  Mexico.  They 
taught  us  a simple  functional  architecture;  gave  us  an  enviable 
standard  of  good  manners  and  morals;  disclosed  to  us  the  joy  of  the 
song  and  the  regenerative  stimulus  of  the  dance.  They  taught  us  how 
to  play;  they  instilled  in  us  a splendid  joie  de  vie.  We  owe  them  an 
enormous  debt  for  they  pioneered  the  way  for  the  establishment  of 
the  pastoral  epoch  of  California,  where  people  lived  very  close  to  the 
fundamental  facts  of  life  and  loved  the  good  earth.  There  were  no 
depressions  in  those  days;  no  men  crushed  and  broken  on  the  remorse- 
less rack  of  the  stock  markets;  no  families  impoverished  by  foolish 
and  futile  speculation  or  by  inflation.  It  was  an  era  of  sanity. 

The  American  conquest  ushered  in  the  second  major  influence 
that  modified  the  advancement  of  our  culture.  It  was  inevitable  that 
California  would  belong  to  the  United  States.  Spain,  and  then  Mexico, 
had  the  point  of  its  triangular  northern  frontier  well  into  the  south- 
west. The  sides  of  the  triangle  were  exceedingly  vulnerable.  When  the 
United  States  awakened  to  the  realization  that  they  needed  the 
Pacific,  the  conquest  already  had  been  practically  accomplished. 

From  1808  forward,  traders  had  been  penetrating  the  east  side 
of  the  triangle  by  land,  and  the  Pacific  side  by  sea.  Shrewd  Yankees 
with  their  caravans  to  Santa  Fe,  and  Boston  ships  via  Cape  Horn  to 
California,  had  introduced  into  the  province  the  contrivances  of  New 
England.  Textiles,  shoes,  crockery,  tools  and  household  goods  they 
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brought;  with  them  they  took  in  trade  hides  and  tallow.  The  Cali- 
fornians gained  a respect  and  admiration  for  the  devices  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  by  association  with  them.  In  1846,  when 
the  United  States  determined  to  possess  California,  the  seizure  was 
little  more  than  a formality.  The  hearts  of  the  people  had  been 
captured  long  before;  to  gain  their  fealty  and  allegiance  was  sim- 
plicity itself. 

California  remained  basically  pastoral  for  almost  two  years,  and 
then  came  the  gold  rush.  With  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Coloma  on 
January  24,  1848,  was  initiated  one  of  the  most  chaotic  interludes  that 
any  land  in  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  It  was  a time  of  strong  men 
and  deplorable  excesses.  By  land  and  by  sea  the  Argonauts  descended 
on  California  with  all  the  numbers  and  fury  of  the  Crusades.  They 
gutted  the  mountains  of  their  golden  wealth,  denuded  the  forests, 
almost  exterminated  the  wild  things  of  the  land  and  the  air.  Bacchus 
was  rampant;  a Saturnalia  was  abroad. 

But  the  legion  of  ^ers,  despite  the  havoc  they  wrought  with 
natural  resources,  furnished  a needed  tonic  constituent  for  the  lethargic 
culture  then  existing.  It  has  been  truthfully  said  of  the  gold  rush  that 
cowards  never  started  for  California,  and  weaklings  never  got  here. 
Those  who  survived  the  perils  of  the  plains,  the  fevers  of  the  tropics, 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  long  sea  voyage,  were  strong  men  indeed,  and 
they  provided  a stalwart  and  sustaining  influence  to  the  hedonistic 
society.  They  added  to  the  growing  tree,  in  brief,  tough  sinews  of 
aggression. 

The  madness  of  the  gold  days  couldn’t  continue  for  long.  When 
the  choicest  roots  of  the  yellow  harvest  had  yielded  themselves  to  the 
clutches  of  the  adventurers,  mining  became  a complicated  business 
and  ill-suited  to  the  bulk  of  the  Argonauts.  Many  of  these  returned 
to  their  native  lands.  Those  who  remained  turned  to  other  pursuits. 

In  the  meantime  the  fame  of  California  had  been  bruited  over  the 
seven  seas.  It  was  a land  of  gold,  true  enough;  but  it  was  more;  it  was 
a land  of  fruitful  valleys  and  abundant  mountains,  where  life  was 
easy  and  the  people  gentle.  The  despoliation  of  natural  resources  that 
had  proceeded  so  rapidly  had  carried  its  own  lesson,  and  that  was 
simply  that  all  things  must  be  conserved.  The  earth  that  is  tilled 
faithfully,  and  the  plant  that  is  nurtured  carefully,  yield  well  in  return. 
Nature’s  laws  are  inexorable;  one  can’t  reap  continuously  without 
doing  a bit  of  sowing  now  and  then. 

Thus  came  the  third  infiltration  into  the  culture.  And  this  wave 
of  immigrants  were  purposeful  people.  They  were,  in  the  main, 
farmers.  They  knew  the  earth  and  its  capacity  for  growth.  They  knew 
that  all  wealth,  all  health  and  all  enduring  happiness  and  contentment 
spring  from  the  soil,  and  here  they  found  that  the  soil  was  good.  They 
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planted  their  farms,  and  they  builded  their  homes,  and  they  found  an 
abiding  peace.  They  served  to  check  and  balance  the  excesses  of  the 
49ers;  to  give  a more  sober  mien  to  the  frivolities  of  the  Spanish  Cali- 
fornians; to  retrieve  much  that  threatened  to  be  lost,  and  to  rehabilitate 
the  moribund.  They  represented  substantial  and  permanent  values. 

Were  vastly  in  the  debt  of  the  agriculturists  who  came  into  our 
midst  from  i860  on,  and  who,  by  their  labors  and  their  foresight 
snatched  California  from  a vagarious  existence  and  put  it  on  a pro- 
ducing basis  that  ever  since  has  been  the  envy  of  the  less  fortunately 
endowed. 

And  finally  the  fourth  major  influence  upon  our  advancement 
has  been  the  development  of  industry.  As  an  industrial  State,  Cali- 
fornia is  still  an  infant.  Of  basic  commodities  we  produce  many;  of 
manufactured,  all  too  few.  But  manufacturing  is  coming  in  increasing 
volume.  It  is,  after  all,  merely  a refinement.  Today  we  hear  the 
rhythmical  clicking  of  the  wheel;  the  melodious  hum  of  industrialism. 
Hitherto,  each  invading  influence  has  left  a beneficent  impress  upon 
us  and  our  manners.  The  machine  is  a devastating  Caliban.  Con- 
ceivably it  may  destroy  all  that  is  beautiful  that  has  gone  before.  It 
has  done  so  elsewhere.  Let  us  learn  from  the  experience  of  others. 
Let  us  use  the  machine  — in  whatever  form  it  may  take  — tem- 
perately, and  let  us  not  abuse  it  intemperately.  Therein  lies  salvation; 
therein  lies  the  guaranty  that  it  will  neither  destroy  us  nor  our  heritage. 

There  are  many  California  pioneers  left.  I beg  of  you  to  treat 
them  with  respect  and  reverence.  They  cleared  the  way  for  you  and 
me.  Without  them  we  might  have  been  born  under  far  less  satisfying 
stars,  in  infinitely  less  delightful  lands.  They  are  the  salt  of  this  earth. 
They  are  our  chiefest  creditors. 

We  have  seen  how  California  has  raised  herself  to  a superior 
position  among  the  commonwealths  of  the  Union.  I wonder  how 
many  of  us  realize  how  high  that  position  is.  I confess  I didn’t  until 
some  years  ago  when  there  came  into  my  hands  a statistical  study 
showing  the  positions  occupied  by  the  various  States  in  wealth,  health, 
culture,  etc.  This  abstract  revealed  the  amazing  fact  that  a composite 
of  26  tables  indicating  wealth  put  California  first;  and  a composite 
of  24  tables  indicating  cultural  position  ranked  California  third,  with 
only  Massachusetts  and  the  District  of  Columbia  above  it.  Numerous 
other  tables  disclosed  the  extraordinary  advantages  California  enjoys 
in  freedom  from  disease,  in  the  maintenance  of  order,  and,  of  course, 
in  climatic  environment. 

Since  that  sociological  study  was  made  — in  1931  if  I remember 
correctly  — much  has  happened  to  our  State.  Our  population  has 
increased  by  more  than  a third  and  now  is  crowding  10,500,000.  The 
increase  came  in  the  depression  and  the  war  years. 
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Some  months  ago  I began  to  suspect  that  the  influx  of  new 
Californians  might  have  impaired  the  quality  of  the  average  Cali- 
fornian and  somewhat  degraded  the  total  culture.  So,  using  the  same 
factors  employed  in  the  1931  study,  I started  a reappraisal  of  the  sub- 
stance and  the  nature  of  our  people.  My  study  is  not  completed  but 
I am  happy  to  say  that  as  a result  of  my  pilot  check,  indications  are 
that  my  suspicions  are  unfounded.  Over-all,  Californians  in  1948 
occupy  the  same  relatively  superior  position  in  the  social  order  of  the 
States  as  they  did  in  1931.  If  the  in-migrants  of  17  years  were  inferior 
when  they  came  into  California,  it  would  appear,  they  have  been 
elevated  to  the  norm. 

We  are  justified  in  exhibiting  a pride  about  California  — its 
romantic  past,  its  glorious  present  and  its  promising  future.  It  is 
particularly  gratifying  in  these  unsettled  times  to  glance  back  over 
the  long  road  this  State  has  traversed  to  arrive  at  its  present  position 
of  eminence.  And  when  we  become  fully  conscious  of  the  solidity 
that  those  who  have  gone  before  have  builded  into  the  structure,  we 
may  banish  all  our  apprehensions  as  to  the  stability  of  its  course  over 
a good  many  tomorrows. 

Our  heritage  is  a precious  one.  What  citizen  of  any  land  can 
boast  with  more  justification  or  greater  right  to  his  attachment.  Let 
us  face  all  and  sundry  and  say,  as  Socrates  or  the  Caesars  may  have 
said  of  ancient  Athens  and  regal  Rome  — I am  a Californian!  I am 
a Californian!  — It  is  a badge  of  true  nobility. 
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By  ROCKWELL  D.  HUNT 


Many  years  ago  I was  on  one  occasion  almost  mistaken  for  a 
California  pioneer  myself!  As  a young  college  teacher  in  San  Jose  I 
was  talking  rather  familiarly  with  a real  pioneer,  who  — perceiving 
in  me  an  apparently  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  men 
and  events  of  early  days  — seemed  to  overlook  my  youthful  appear- 
ance as  with  animation  he  shot  this  at  me:  “Yes,  yes;  — but,  by  the 
way,  do  you  recollect  the  flood  of  ’62?”  Having  been  born  a goodly 
margin  of  years  subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  I could 
not  recollect,  — the  most  I could  boast  was  that  the  Pacific  Railroad 
was  not  yet  quite  completed  at  my  birth  date!  That  anybody  should 
think  of  me  — the  next  to  the  youngest  in  a family  of  five  native 
sons  — as  a pioneer  seemed  ludicrous,  even  preposterous.  Nevertheless 
I confess  I felt  complimented  by  the  question  of  my  genial  pioneer 
friend. 


My  Pioneer  Parents 

And  I think  I have  had  a little  keener  sense  of  pride  in  my  own 
pioneer  parentage  ever  since  that  incident,  in  San  Jose,  many  years 
ago.  We  five  brothers  grew  up  in  a home  that  was  filled  with  pioneer 
traditions  and  the  pioneer  spirit  — in  a word,  “with  California.”  It 
is  fitting,  therefore,  that  in  writing  of  pioneers  I have  known  mention 
should  first  of  all  be  made  of  those  I knew  best  — my  own  father  and 
mother.  They  never  had  the  advantage  of  the  higher  schools,  they 
were  total  strangers  to  many  luxuries  and  comforts  that  have  long 
since  come  to  be  regarded  as  necessities.  They  were  just  plain,  undis- 
tinguished pioneer  parents,  but  belonging  to  that  goodly  group  whose 
collective  influence  upon  western  American  history  was  of  the  utmost 
significance. 

My  father,  Dennis  Rockwell  Hunt,  was  born  in  Vermont,  in  1820, 
the  oldest  of  a family  of  ten  children.  The  California  gold  fever  seized 
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him  early  in  1850.  On  April  13,  he  sailed  from  New  York  for  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  bound  with  many  others  for  San  Francisco.  Three 
months  later  to  a day,  after  many  an  interesting  experience,  he  passed 
through  the  Golden  Gate ; and  the  very  morning  following  his  arrival 
he  forsook  the  bustling,  feverish  city,  headed  for  the  diggings  on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  American  River.  With  his  partner  he  did  some 
prospecting,  but  his  mining  operations  were  comparatively  slight  and 
not  particularly  successful. 

Typical  of  thousands  of  California  Argonauts,  this  young  bachelor, 
of  powerful  physical  frame,  proved  to  be  restless,  trying  work  of  differ- 
ent sorts  as  opportunity  offered.  For  a short  period  he  worked  as  a 
painter,  then  at  the  livery  stable  business,  a little  later  another  trial  at 
mining;  but  practical  farming  is  what  suited  him  best.  He  came  to 
look  upon  farming  as  the  chief  of  all  occupations,  believing  it  to  be 
the  most  useful  and  the  one  upon  which  all  others  depended.  He  had 
an  intense  fondness  for  fine  horses;  — driving  a spirited  team  of 
carriage  horses  which  he  himself  had  carefully  trained  was  to  him, 
as  he  later  often  expressed  it,  “a  perpetual  feast.” 

My  father  made  no  pretense  of  being  a great  man  of  any  sort,  — 
and  he  had  no  use  for  false  pretenses  in  others.  He  might  be  called 
a true-blooded  Yankee,  — he  liked  to  whittle  a stick  and  “gas”  with 
friend  or  neighbor.  When  in  1913  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-three 
years,  his  five  sons  — every  one  proud  to  be  a native  Californian  — 
realized  with  a deep  sense  of  gratitude  that  they  had  been  blessed  with 
a sturdy,  pioneer  father,  who,  though  quite  undistinguished  and  never 
wealthy,  had  nevertheless  given  them  a rich  heritage. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  my  mother,  too,  was  from  real  pioneer 
stock,  — she  used  to  say  that  one  of  her  ancestors  built  the  first 
hewed-log  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri  River.  Ohio  was 
the  birthplace  of  both  of  her  parents,  her  mother  being  the  twelfth 
in  a family  of  thirteen  children.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  the  girl  who 
later  became  my  mother  married. 

In  the  course  of  time  two  circumstances  brought  a wonderful 
change  into  the  course  of  her  life;  — her  father  showed  unmistakable 
symptoms  of  having  the  California  gold  fever,  and  her  young  husband 
became  afflicted  with  pulmonary  trouble.  The  entire  family,  after 
earnest  debate,  decided  upon  the  great  trek  to  the  Golden  State.  Thus 
another  train  of  twenty-five  covered  wagons  joined  the  innumerable 
caravan  in  the  early  spring  of  1854,  with  all  that  meant  of  trial  and 
fortitude,  reaching  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  August.  Here 
it  was  that  mother  sustained  her  greatest  bereavement  — her  sick 
husband,  Alexander  Cotton,  whose  condition  on  the  long  journey  had 
shown  encouraging  improvement,  grew  suddenly  worse,  and  there  at 
Twin  Lakes  — inside  the  borders  of  California  — he  was  tenderly 
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buried  in  a fern-lined  grave.  The  young  mother,  with  two  baby  boys, 
was  compelled  to  face  the  rigors  of  a new  life  in  the  new  state  as 
a widow. 

In  the  course  of  events  the  young  bachelor  (who  became  my 
father)  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  widow  (who  became 
my  mother).  It  is  simply  one  out  of  an  uncounted  number  of  human 
interest  stories.  Father  had  come  to  California  from  New  York  by 
steamship  and  across  the  Isthmus;  mother  had  come  from  Illinois 
by  “prairie  schooner”  across  the  plains.  They  found  each  other  in  the 
Golden  State.  Five  sons  were  the  issue  of  their  marriage.  My  parents, 
together  with  a vast  army  of  California  pioneers,  have  long  since 
been  gathered  to  their  fathers;  but  they  have  bequeathed  to  me  an 
enduring  heritage  that  is  mine  forever,  a richness  of  atmosphere  of 
which  none  may  despoil  me. 


Pioneer  Neighbors  of  Childhood  Days 

My  own  birthplace  was  in  virtually  the  center  of  the  capital  city 
of  California.  However,  my  early  boyhood  home  was  on  the  “Hunt 
Ranch,”  at  the  little  village  of  Freeport,  located  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Sacramento  River,  about  eight  miles  south  of  Sacramento  City. 
Many  of  our  neighbors  were  genuine  pioneers,  though  we  of  the 
younger  generation  attached  no  particular  significance  to  that  fact 
at  the  time.  To  recall  but  a few  of  these  neighbors,  — none  of  them 
very  distinguished,  — mention  may  be  made  of  Joseph  Sims,  whose 
ranch  faced  eastward,  on  the  Lower  Stockton  Road,  near  Union 
House,  a member  of  Stevenson’s  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers, 
which  arrived  in  March,  1847,  — just  too  late  to  participate  in  the 
actual  conquest  of  California  from  Mexico;  David  T.  Lufkin  and  Sol. 
Runyon,  pioneers  of  1850,  whose  ranches  down  the  river  were  well 
known  for  miles  around;  “Uncle  Robert”  Gourlie,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  characters  among  all  the  ranchers  that  drove  up  and  down 
the  Freeport  Road  in  early  days;  and  William  Johnson,  who  delighted 
to  drive  a span  of  fine  carriage  horses  and  appreciated  being  addressed 
as  “Senator”  rather  than  “Bill,”  since  his  term  as  a member  of  the 
State  Senate  was  not  to  be  forgotten! 

Despite  the  changes  wrought  by  the  years  up  and  down  the  banks 
of  this  grand  old  Sacramento,  many  of  the  family  names  remain  to 
this  day,  — and  not  a few  of  the  children  and  grand-children  of  our 
early  neighbors  still  cling  to  the  vicinity.  But  all  the  pioneer  fathers 
and  mothers  have  long  since  passed  over  the  great  divide. 
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School  and  College  Days 

In  order  to  afford  their  sons  the  advantages  of  better  schooling, 
our  parents  removed  to  the  beautiful  town  of  Napa  in  the  late  ’seven- 
ties. Here  was  located  Napa  Collegiate  Institute,  later  Napa  College, 
which  at  some  time  my  brothers  and  I all  attended.  It  is  readily 
observed,  by  slight  retrospection,  that  Napa  Valley  had  become  the 
home  of  a disproportionately  large  number  of  interesting  California 
pioneers.  There  are  the  familiar  names  — to  mention  a few  of  them  — 
of  George  C.  Yount,  a pioneer  of  1831,  for  whom  the  quaint  little 
town  of  Yountville  was  named;  Joseph  B.  Chiles,  a member  of  the 
famous  Bartleson-Bidwell  Party  of  1841  and  of  the  Chiles-Walker 
Party  of  1843,  for  whom  picturesque  Chiles  Valley  was  given  its 
name;  “Billy”  Baldridge,  who  had  enlisted  in  Fremont’s  Battalion  at 
Sutter’s  Fort  for  the  conquest  of  California  in  1846  and  who  subse- 
quently was  a familiar  figure  in  Napa  County  for  half  a century; 
John  M.  Boggs,  a member  of  a prominent  family  of  Missourians 
which  became  conspicuous  in  early  western  annals,  who  arrived  in 
California  overland  in  1846  and  later  took  up  farming  and  mining 
in  Napa  and  Sonoma  Counties;  “Wall”  Kennedy,  who  while  in  charge 
of  the  “chain  gang”  spun  many  a yarn  about  driving  a swarm  of  bees 
across  the  plains  in  ’49!  — and  a long  list  of  others  might  readily 
be  mentioned. 

Even  as  a boy  and  youth  I had  opportunity  to  see  many  of  these 
“old  timers”  and  even  to  become  somewhat  personally  acquainted 
with  several  of  them.  George  N.  Cornwell,  one  of  our  neighbors 
whom  I saw  frequently  during  my  youthful  days,  settled  in  Napa  in 
1847.  He  was  a native  of  Albany  County,  New  York.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  enlisted  in  Stevenson’s  Regiment,  arriving  in  California 
the  following  March.  It  is  said  that  his  first  California  residence  was 
constructed  in  Norway,  completely  joined  and  fitted  for  erecting,  and 
was  brought  by  vessel  “around  the  Horn,”  finally  to  be  set  up  at 
Napa.  As  an  illustration  of  the  aberration  of  the  prices  in  the  gold 
days,  it  is  related  that  when  lumber  cost  50  cents  per  foot,  Mr.  Corn- 
well  bought  a full-rigged  ship  at  San  Francisco  for  $300,  which  with 
much  difficulty  he  navigated  up  the  narrow,  winding  Napa  River, 
then  — on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  canvas  — he  cut  the  ship’s  sails 
up  into  tents,  selling  them  for  more  than  the  entire  vessel  had  cost! 

For  many  years  Mr.  Cornwell  was  a prominent  citizen  of  Napa,  he 
served  a term  as  a member  of  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  and 
two  terms  in  the  State  Legislature.  His  spacious  mansion  at  the  foot 
of  Seminary  Street  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  finest  residences 
in  the  town.  His  daughter  Clara  was  for  some  time  a classmate  of 
mine  in  dear  old  Napa  College. 

Other  prominent  residents  of  Napa  whom  I saw  more  or  less 
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frequently  during  my  boyhood  and  student  days  — though  it  would 
be  presumptuous  to  claim  any  sort  of  intimate  personal  acquaintance- 
ship — included  Chancellor  Hartson,  a native  of  Otsego  County,  New 
York,  who  came  to  California  in  1850,  Judge  Robert  Crouch,  George 
W.  Gildersleeve,  and  Caleb  Gosling  (a  prominent  farmer  of  Berry- 
essa  Valley),  all  of  whom  came  to  California  in  1850,  Joseph  F. 
Lamdin,  who  came  “round  the  Horn”  in  ’49,  and  Jera  M.  Mansfield, 
another  49er,  a widely  known  resident  of  Napa  for  many  years. 

Very  vividly  do  I recall  Dr.  Benjamin  Shurtleff,  likewise  a 49er, 
well  and  favorably  known  throughout  Napa  Valley  as  a leading 
physician  and  throughout  the  state  as  a staunch  Republican  politician 
and  patriotic  American.  His  son  Ben,  Junior,  was  for  a time  one  of 
my  classmates;  another  son,  Judge  Charles  A.  Shurtleff  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  for  years  among  the  State’s  most  eminent  attorneys,  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and  served  as  President  of  the 
Society  of  California  Pioneers. 

Not  less  vividly  do  I remember  Reverend  Martin  C.  Briggs,  pioneer 
preacher,  educator,  editor,  and  patriot,  who  was  a true  representative 
of  that  splendid  galaxy  of  Christian  missionaries  and  ministers  of  the 
Gold  Days  and  onward  whose  valiant  service  as  commonwealth 
builders  and  advocates  of  righteousness  has  been  too  scantily  recognized 
by  the  historian  and  too  little  appreciated  by  a later  generation.  Dr. 
Briggs  was  sent  out  to  the  Oregon  and  California  Mission  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1850.  In  the  parlor  of  D.  L. 
Ross’  home,  on  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco,  a few  days  after  his 
arrival,  he  met  with  Isaac  Owen,  William  (“California”)  Taylor, 
William  Morrow,  Edward  Bannister,  S.  D.  Simonds,  and  James  Cor- 
wine  and  became  a founder  of  the  California  Conference  of  his 
denomination.  As  pioneer  editor  of  the  California  Christian  Advocate 
he  was  capable  and  absolutely  fearless;  as  the  first  president  of  the 
University  of  the  Pacific  he  left  the  impress  of  his  character  as  well 
as  his  culture  upon  Christian  education.  He  was  broad-shouldered 
intellectually  as  well  as  physically.  As  preacher  and  platform  orator 
during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  he  rendered  a service  for  the 
cause  of  Union  that  places  his  name  in  the  honored  roll  along  with 
Colonel  Edward  D.  Baker,  Thomas  Starr  King,  Henry  Edgerton, 
John  Bidwell,  and  Leland  Stanford. 

It  was  while  I was  a young  student  at  Napa  in  the  ’eighties  that 
Dr.  Briggs  was  appointed  minister  there,  — and  thus  he  became  my 
own  faithful  pastor.  His  earnest  exhortations  — likewise  the  purity 
of  life  of  his  worthy  companion  — will  never  be  forgotten.  And  I 
have  always  thought  that  a chief  reason  for  his  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  youth  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  himself  the  father  of 
a family  of  five  sons. 
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Another  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  made  a distinct 
impression  upon  my  young  mind,  was  Reverend  Lorenzo  Waugh,  a 
staunch  pioneer  of  1852,  whose  Autobiography  has  for  years  had  an 
honored  place  on  my  bookshelf  of  Californiana.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  a guest  at  our  home  (my  devoted  mother  deemed  it  a Christian 
privilege  to  entertain  preachers  while  they  were  attending  conference, 
and  many  a yellow-legged  chicken  was  accordingly  called  upon  to 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice!). 

The  milder  climate  and  new  environment  in  California  had  a 
markedly  beneficial  effect  upon  Mr.  Waugh’s  health,  which  had  been 
seriously  broken:  a tract  of  land  was  turned  over  to  him,  and  with 
it  permission  to  give  instruction  to  the  Indians,  among  whom  he  was 
for  years  a zealous  missionary. 

I remember  him  particularly  as  an  ardent  advocate  of  temperance, 
because  of  his  intense  disapproval  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  — strangest 
of  all  — for  what  seemed  to  be  an  irresistible  penchant  for  constructing 
acrostics  from  the  letters  making  up  the  names  of  his  hosts  and  other 
friends!  In  our  old  family  Bible  is  still  the  acrostic  he  composed  for 
my  mother  when  he  was  our  house  guest. 

It  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  for  several  years  I was 
a student  at  Napa  College  (a  Methodist  institution)  and  to  the  further 
fact  that  later  I served  as  a member  of  its  faculty  and  that  of  the 
University  of  the  Pacific  (another  Methodist  institution,  into  which 
Napa  College  was  finally  merged)  that  I was  privileged  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  several  pioneer  Methodist  preachers.  Of  these  special 
mention  must  be  made  of  Doctor  A.  S.  Gibbons,  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  most  lovable  characters  of  them  all,  who  was  President  of  the 
University  of  the  Pacific  from  1857  to  1859,  and  again  from  1872  to 
1877.  It  was  under  his  presidency  that  the  first  regular  college  gradua- 
tion occurred,  when  a class  of  five  young  men  and  five  young  women 
received  their  baccalaureate  degrees. 

Reverend  H.  J.  Bland,  a brother  of  Adam  Bland  and  the  father 
of  Henry  Meade  Bland,  late  California  Poet  Laureate,  was  a typical 
Christian  minister,  who  came  to  the  Golden  State  in  1857.  One  station 
on  his  circuit  in  my  boyhood  days  was  Freeport,  where  he  held  services 
in  the  little  schoolhouse;  so  he  was  a frequent  visitor  at  our  house. 
Like  a good  many  others  he  was  devoted  and  loyal  to  a degree,  but  it 
could  not  be  said  he  was  ever  very  conspicuous  among  men. 

At  this  point  let  me  recall  the  visit,  when  I was  but  a small  boy, 
of  Reverend  James  W.  Brier,  of  Death  Valley  and  Jayhawker  fame, 
to  the  Methodist  Church  in  Napa,  where  at  that  time  I attended 
Sunday  School.  He  gave  a full-length  lecture,  but  I regret  to  have  to 
confess  that  the  only  part  of  it  I can  now  remember  with  any  degree 
of  vividness  is  the  good  doctor’s  realistic  statement  that  at  times  he 
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had  suffered  such  pangs  of  hunger  while  on  the  desert  that  he  was 
actually  tempted  to  bite  the  back  of  his  own  hand  for  nourishment! 

I must  not  fail  to  mention  Doctor  William  S.  Urmy,  for  he  repre- 
sented an  unforgettable  type.  He  was  the  father  of  Clarence  Urmy, 
the  sweet  poet  whose  “vintage  of  verse”  has  seldom  been  excelled  in 
the  literature  of  California:  but  he  is  well  worthy  to  be  remembered 
on  his  own  account.  Born  in  the  state  of  New  York  in  1830,  he  was 
converted  at  an  old-time  camp  meeting  when  fifteen,  and  came  to 
California  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  He  was  a robust  example  of  that 
stalwart,  heroic  group  of  Christian  ministers  that  labored  in  this 
difficult  vineyard,  to  whom  the  commonwealth  will  always  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude.  As  a boy  I heard  Doctor  Urmy  preach  on 
several  occasions.  His  earnestness  was  intense;  the  volume  and  reso- 
nance of  his  uplifted  voice,  as  ringing  words  of  exhortation  fell  from 
his  lips,  were  marvelous  — stentorian  seems  altogether  too  weak  a 
word  to  characterize  the  prodigious  baritone  voice  of  William  S.  Urmy. 

At  San  Jose 

One  of  the  earliest  pioneers  with  whom  I could  fairly  claim  any 
personal  acquaintance  was  Moses  Schallenberger,  who  came  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1844  as  a member  of  the  company  since  known  as  the 
Stevens-Murphy  Party.  He  spent  that  winter  alone  in  a crude  log 
cabin  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  In  1846  he  served  as  a clerk 
of  Thomas  O.  Larkin  at  Monterey,  who  gained  well  merited  fame 
as  the  “first  and  last  American  Consul  to  California.”  Thus  young 
Schallenberger  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  observe  the  course 
of  events  of  that  memorable  year.  Among  the  many  stirring  episodes 
of  the  American  conquest,  one  relates  to  an  important  letter  entrusted 
by  Fremont  to  him  for  delivery  to  Captain  Archibald  Gillespie,  when 
it  was  reported  that  Larkin  had  been  taken  prisoner.  Setting  forth  on 
horseback,  he  came  upon  a band  of  native  Californians  who  insisted 
upon  searching  him  as  a spy.  Fortunately  no  letter  was  found,  and  he 
was  released  to  go  his  way  — he  had  carefully  hidden  the  precious 
letter  inside  his  sock,  next  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  so  nothing  was 
discovered  in  his  empty  boot! 

Taking  up  his  residence  near  San  Jose  at  an  early  date,  Mr. 
Schallenberger  lived  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  citizens 
of  Santa  Clara  Valley.  It  was  during  the  period  of  my  principalship 
of  San  Jose  High  School  that  I met  him  — his  daughter,  Frances 
Schallenberger,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  popular  teachers 
of  the  school.  The  family  residence  was  on  Schallenberger  Avenue, 
some  three  miles  from  San  Jose,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  a congenial 
gathering  of  kindred  spirits. 
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Mrs.  Virginia  Reed  Murphy  was  for  many  years  a well  known 
business  woman  of  San  Jose.  She  was  the  self-same  Virginia  Reed 
who,  as  a young  girl,  had  an  interesting  part  in  the  tragic  drama  of 
the  Donner  Party  of  1846,  and  whose  thrilling  account  of  that  party’s 
experiences  appeared  in  the  Century  Magazine  in  1891.  It  was  Virginia’s 
father,  James  Reed,  who  had  a most  deplorable  altercation  with  John 
Snyder  which  ended  in  the  tragic  death  of  Snyder  and  the  consequent 
banishment  of  Reed  from  the  company.  Little  Virginia  helped  to  dress 
the  wounds  in  her  father’s  head  and  in  the  hour  of  separation  followed 
him  out  through  the  darkness,  carrying  to  him  his  rifle,  ammunition, 
and  some  food.  He  proceeded  alone  in  advance  on  the  trail,  while  each 
day  the  devoted  daughter  and  the  others  looked  for  some  sign  of  his 
progress,  such  as  a letter  or  feathers  from  birds  he  killed  for  food. 

My  own  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Murphy  was  not  extensive;  but 
it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  when  I had  written  a simple  little 
account  of  the  memorable  Donner  Party  for  a school  book  in  Cali- 
fornia history,  I had  the  opportunity  of  reading  my  manuscript  to  the 
lady  who  had  been  Virginia  Reed.  She  graciously  assured  me  that 
my  very  brief  statement  was  accurate. 

“Old  Ironsides” 

I can  vividly  recall  the  figure  of  Daniel  McLaughlin  on  his  last 
visits  to  me  at  the  University  of  Southern  California.  He  was  then 
on  crutches,  feeble  from  age  and  infirmity  — in  striking  contrast  to 
the  dashing  young  midshipman  who  had  served  under  Captain 
Mervine,  then  under  Captain  Dupont  of  the  U.  S.  Sloop  Cyane,  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  American  Conquest  of  California  in 
1846.  He  had  gained  the  nick-name  “Old  Ironsides”  as  a result  of  a 
fight  with  a negro. 

McLaughlin  never  tired  of  telling  about  an  episode  in  the  spring 
of  1846  in  connection  with  the  American  conquest.  In  a letter  written 
to  a member  of  the  Dupont  family  many  years  later  and  published  in 
the  San  Jose  Morning  Times,  he  referred  to  the  visit  of  Lieutenant 
Gillespie,  who  carried  secret  messages  from  Washington,  to  the  Cyane 
as  she  lay  at  Sausalito,  across  the  bay  from  Yerba  Buena  (San  Fran- 
cisco). When  Gillespie  called  for  a volunteer  crew  of  ten  men, 
McLaughlin  volunteered,  and,  quoting  from  his  letter,  “we  left  the 
ships  about  six  bells  in  the  evening  and  pulled  out  amidst  rain  and 
fog,  having  to  steer  by  compass.  No  one  knew  where  we  were  going 
except  Lieutenant  Gillespie.  We  first  ran  aground  at  Angel  Island, 
or  Alcatraz,  we  then  shoved  off  and  steered  southwest.  We  landed 
inside  of  the  Presidio,  that  was  then  a Mexican  fort  of  about  fifteen 
guns.  The  Lieutenant  gave  us  small  rat-tail  files  and  muffled  hammers 
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for  spiking  the  guns  with.  The  Mexican  soldiers  were  lying  around 
their  camp  fires  about  a couple  of  squares  away.  We  spiked  all  the 
guns  and  retreated  to  our  boats  without  being  discovered  and  returned 
to  our  ship.  We  got  back  about  seven  bells  in  the  morning,  hungry 
and  drenched  as  rats.  We  then  got  up  anchor  and  went  to  Monterey.” 

I first  became  acquainted  with  Captain  McLaughlin  at  San  Jose, 
while  he  resided  at  the  town  of  Los  Gatos.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
assist  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  story  of  his  early  cruise  in  the 
Pacific  and  along  the  California  coast  for  publication  and  to  be  the 
recipient  of  occasional  calls  from  him  at  the  San  Jose  High  School, 
of  which  I was  principal.  Several  years  later,  after  I had  removed  to 
Los  Angeles,  I was  surprised  and  pleased  to  greet  the  dear  old  captain 
again  — he  had  found  habitation  and  comfort  in  the  National  Soldiers’ 
Home  at  Sawtelle.  He  was  always  particularly  proud  of  the  medal 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  Admiral  Dupont.  Loyalty  to  his 
government  was  with  him  an  ever-present  sentiment.  This  reference 
to  one  of  the  humbler  actors  in  the  drama  of  the  American  conquest 
of  California,  whom  it  was  my  privilege  to  know  in  his  later  life, 
may  be  closed  with  his  own  words,  with  which  he  ended  one  of  his 
letters:  “I  can  say  in  the  same  way:  ‘I  know  my  duty:  to  prepare 
to  meet  my  great  Commodore  and  hear  him  say,  “Well  done,  lads, 
rest. 

The  Hero  of  Death  Valley 

I have  a most  vivid  recollection  of  Lewis  H.  Manly,  widely  known 
as  the  hero  of  Death  Valley  in  ’49.  It  was  during  the  closing  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  while  I was  a young  professor  in  the 
University  of  the  Pacific,  at  College  Park  (San  Jose),  that  I saw  him 
frequently.  His  home  was  only  a block  or  two  from  the  college 
campus,  and  but  a few  blocks  from  my  own  home. 

Manly  was  then  an  old  man,  badly  stooped,  his  hands  shaking 
with  palsy.  I could  not  help  but  contrast  in  my  mind  the  bent  form  of 
the  feeble  Manly  I knew  with  the  stalwart  figure  of  the  strong  Manly 
I saw  in  imagination  of  a half  century  earlier.  This  heroic  pioneer 
never  seemed  talkative;  but  his  book  Death  Valley  in  ’49  tells  a story 
that  has  become  a foremost  classic  in  the  annals  of  California.  And 
with  his  name  must  ever  be  associated  that  of  John  Rogers  — for,  it 
will  be  recalled,  Manly  and  Rogers  were  selected  by  the  desperate 
party  in  Death  Valley  to  forge  ahead  in  search  of  food  for  the  fam- 
ishing pioneers:  their  safe  return  to  the  desolate  camp  with  needed 
supplies  constitutes  one  of  the  most  dramatic  moments  in  our 
dramatic  history. 

One  incident  relating  to  my  own  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Manly 
must  be  recounted.  At  the  college  I had  a class  studying  Pacific  Slope 
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History.  Here  was  an  excellent  opportunity,  I thought,  to  present  an 
episode  of  living  history  to  my  class.  Accordingly,  I invited  the  hero 
of  Death  Valley  to  visit  the  class  and  tell  his  story.  With  some  reluct- 
ance he  consented,  and  at  the  stated  hour  I had  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  him  to  my  student  group.  To  my  great  discomfiture  the 
dear  old  pioneer  said  not  a word  — he  was  utterly  speechless:  while 
his  palsied  movements  seemed  worse  than  ever!  What  was  I to  do? 
Luckily,  I had  but  recently  been  reading  his  book  and  was  somewhat 
familiar  with  his  story.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  I started,  in  an 
easy  conversational  manner,  to  ask  him  certain  simple  questions,  which 
he  answered  with  a nod  or  a word : little  by  little  he  was  led  on,  and 
soon  he  took  up  the  thread  of  his  thrilling  story  and  related  his  strange 
experiences  to  my  students,  to  their  great  satisfaction. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  dynamic  pioneers  of  all  my 
acquaintance  was  Major  Edwin  A.  Sherman,  veteran  of  the  Mexican 
War  and  a ?49er  in  California.  He  was  deeply  devoted  to  Masonry; 
but  for  years  his  absorbing  interest  was  the  project  for  a great 
monument  for  Commodore  Sloat,  who  hoisted  the  American  flag  at 
Monterey  July  7,  1846,  thus  signalizing  the  actual  conquest  of  Cali- 
fornia. Sherman  labored  in  season  and  out  for  funds  to  make  possible 
such  a monument,  one  of  his  chief  activities  being  the  compiling  of 
a book,  The  Life  of  the  Late  Rear-Admiral  John  Dra\e  Sloat,  which 
was  published  in  1902.  This  book,  while  no  doubt  seriously  defective 
from  a literary  standpoint,  contains  much  important  material,  some 
of  it  very  rare,  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  American  Conquest. 
The  Drake  Monument,  overlooking  Monterey  Bay  is  a tribute  to  the 
energy,  zeal,  and  intelligence  of  Edwin  A.  Sherman. 

Among  the  treasured  books  of  my  Californiana  I am  proud  to 
have  a fine  copy  from  the  Limited  Edition  of  John  Hyde  Braly’s 
Memory  Pictures . Braly  was  but  a young  boy  when  he  set  forth  from 
Missouri  with  his  father,  Rev.  John  Eusebius  Braly,  his  sick  mother, 
and  the  six  other  children  of  the  family  “on  their  long  pilgrimage 
across  the  plains  by  wagon  trail  to  Oregon,  thence  to  California,  where 
they  arrived  in  1849.”  In  that  simple  statement  from  John  Braly’s  own 
pen  is  suggested  a world  of  heroism  and  devotion,  but  withal  the 
genius  of  the  Westward  Movement  and  the  epic  of  American  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  understand  his  steadfast  belief  that  Marcus  Whitman 
saved  Oregon  and  his  intense  enthusiasm  for  that  remarkable  character. 
When  the  Braly  family  started  for  California,  John,  then  a youth  of 
fourteen,  was  in  charge  of  one  of  the  wagons  drawn  by  six  oxen. 

Mr.  Braly  was  one  of  the  most  genial-hearted  pioneers  I ever  met. 
I recall  him  particularly,  in  his  later  life,  as  an  enthusiastic  member 
and  supporter  of  the  City  Club  of  Los  Angeles.  For  many  years  he 
had  been  a school  master,  kind-hearted  and  faithful;  but  he  is  perhaps 
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best  remembered  as  an  enthusiastic  and  devoted  champion  of  the 
cause  of  woman  suffrage.  In  her  graceful  tribute  to  him  Madame 
Caroline  M.  Severance  declared:  “We  the  women  of  California 
may  well  say  of  you  that  among  the  brother  workers  for  our  political 
emancipation,  many  have  done  excellently  but  thou  excellest  them  all!’ 
William  W.  Gilbert,  a native  of  Ontario,  Wayne  County,  New 
York,  came  overland  to  California  in  1853.  On  that  journey  his  party 
used  horses.  Many  immigrants  were  seen  en  route.  At  certain  points 
he  reported  companies  camping  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Carson 
River  was  reached  in  mid-September.  He  wrote:  “we  saw  and 
counted  1,019  head  of  dead  cattle  and  horses  and  mules  during  48 
miles  and  an  immense  amount  of  property  of  wagon  irons  and  other 
kinds  of  tools;  in  some  places  the  road  on  each  side  was  perfectly 
lined  with  iron  and  dead  stock.”  The  summit  was  reached  September 
27  — “worked  very  hard,  got  eight  wagons  up  to  the  top  and  two 
part  way  up.”  The  journey  ended  at  Placerville,  on  the  4th  of  October. 
On  the  evening  of  April  5,  1921,  I had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
introducing  Mr.  Gilbert,  then  in  his  ninetieth  year  but  still  full  of  the 
western  pioneer  spirit,  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California, 
of  which  I was  at  the  time  president. 


Cornelius  Cole,  Distinguished  Centenarian 

It  was  one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  my  academic  life  when  in 
the  spring  of  1922,  before  a great,  enthusiastic  audience,  I was  per- 
mitted to  present  Cornelius  Cole  to  the  President  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  for  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  The 
oldest  living  graduate  of  the  oldest  American  Methodist  College, 
surviving  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  the  days  of  recon- 
struction, for  many  years  our  distinguished  fellow  citizen  in  Los 
Angeles  — when  Senator  Cole,  then  in  his  one  hundredth  year,  of  the 
class  of  47  of  Wesleyan  University,  stepped  forward  the  vast  audience 
instantly  responded  by  rising  to  its  feet  and  cheering  lustily  and  long 
this  living  incarnation  of  American  history. 

Cornelius  Cole  was  born  in  Western  New  York,  September  17, 
1822.  He  died  at  his  Hollywood  home  November  3,  1924.  He  saw 
the  light  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  lived 
during  the  lifetime  of  every  president  of  the  United  States  save  only 
Washington.  His  visits  to  Congress  sixty  years  after  he  had  taken  his 
own  seat  in  the  House  proved  to  be  a remarkable  ovation.  Shortly 
after  that  visit  he  was  describing  his  experience  to  me  as  we  sat  in 
his  beautiful  home.  “That  was  surely  a fine  reception  the  House  gave 
you,”  I remarked.  “I  broke  it  up!”  he  almost  shouted  in  glee!  Con- 
gressmen gathered  about  the  centenarian  — a recess  was  quickly  taken, 
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following  which,  by  unanimous  consent  the  venerable  Californian 
addressed  the  House,  and  his  remarks  were  ordered  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  Memoirs  of  Cornelius  Cole  is  among  my  most  treasured 
volumes  of  Californiana.  On  the  fly-leaf  of  my  autographed  copy  the 
author  wrote:  “Should  you  deign  to  cut  the  leaves  you  may  observe 
some  errata  of  the  printer,  and  a few  oversights  of  the  author.” 

He  was  typical  of  the  best  of  the  California  pioneers.  His  mining 
operations  were  brief,  likewise  his  career  as  a young  lawyer  in  San 
Francisco;  but  his  political  career  was  long  and  illustrious.  Meanwhile 
he  became  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Sacramento  Times  in  associa- 
tion with  James  McClatchy.  From  its  very  inception  in  California 
he  identified  himself  with  the  Republican  party.  He  actively  assisted 
in  the  organization  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  in 
Sacramento  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  each  of  the  “Big 
Four”  — Stanford,  Huntington,  Crocker,  and  Hopkins.  But  because 
he  opposed  the  plan  of  the  directors  to  possess  themselves  of  Goat 
Island,  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  he  incurred  their  hot  displeasure  and 
later  averred  that  they  thenceforth  ignored  the  many  and  valuable 
services  he  had  rendered. 

Cornelius  Cole  truly  earned  the  right,  when  contemplating  in  the 
sunset  of  life  the  wonderful  achievements  of  his  state  and  his  nation, 
to  say,  “Et  quorum  pars  fui.”  And  what  a privilege  it  has  been  for  me, 
a native  Californian  of  a later  generation,  to  enjoy  the  acquaintance- 
ship and  personal  friendship  of  this  grand  old  man!  He  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  California  pioneer  spirit  at  its  best. 

Unique  Distinction  Boasted 

There  is  something  extraordinarily  picturesque  about  Emanuel  A. 
Speegle,  whom  I have  come  to  know  quite  well  in  recent  years.  In 
1849,  being  then  a child  in  his  fifth  year,  he  came  with  the  family  to 
California  by  wagon  train  from  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  over  the  then 
new  road  to  Santa  Fe.  The  train  in  which  he  came  included  among 
its  emigrants  the  lad’s  father  and  mother,  his  sister,  two  grandmothers, 
his  paternal  grandfather,  and  four  uncles  — claimed  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  families  that  ever  came  as  pioneers  into  California.  Emanuel 
was  born  in  Arkansas  in  1845. 

For  years  it  was  Speegle’s  proud  boast  that  he  was  the  only  ’49er 
who  was  the  son  of  a ’49er  and  the  grandson  of  a *49er!  — and  at  least 
I have  never  heard  his  startling  claim  challenged.  He  showed  keen 
interest  in  the  history  of  early  California  in  many  ways,  notably  by 
attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Pioneer  Society  of  Los  Angeles  County.  He  participated 
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in  numerous  historical  celebrations,  always  making  a distinct  impres- 
sion with  his  flaming  red  flannel  shirt  — which  he  claimed  had  not 
been  dipped  in  suds  for  more  than  half  a century!  Togged  out  with 
his  complete  miner’s  outfit,  he  was  particularly  conspicuous  at  the  ’49 
“Whiskereno  Fair”  at  Sacramento,  in  1922.  You  may  be  sure  E.  A. 
Speegle,  “Whiskereno,”  was  among  the  most  unique  exhibits  of  that 
unique  and  memorable  celebration.  He  handed  out  his  well-illustrated 
but  rather  bizarre  cards  to  admirers  and  entertained  callers  with  his 
personal  story  and  by  singing  popular  ’49c r songs  — a favorite  among 
these  being  “Sweet  Betsey  from  Pike,”  which  begins  thus: 

Oh,  don’t  you  remember  sweet  Betsey  from  Pike, 

Who  crossed  the  big  mountains  with  her  lover  Ike, 

With  two  yoke  of  cattle,  a large  yellow  dog, 

A tall  Shanghai  rooster  and  one  spotted  hog. 

Chorus 

Tooral  lal  tooral  lal  tooral  lal  la, 

Tooral  lal  tooral  lal  tooral  lal  la. 

One  of  his  most  recent  experiences  was  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
the  California  Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San  Diego  during 
its  opening  days  in  1935.  It  can  well  be  imagined  what  a center  of 
interest  he  was  there.  A portrait  of  this  remarkable  pioneer,  completed 
by  Orpha  Klinker  Carpenter,  won  by  popular  vote  the  1935  honor 
in  the  third  “Echo  of  the  Olympic”  exhibition  at  the  California  State 
Building,  Exposition  Park,  Los  Angeles.  This  painting  has  fittingly 
been  called  “Our  Last  Forty-Niner.”  His  was  indeed  a colorful 
career  — he  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

“Don  Carlos”  Vrudhomme 

I first  became  acquainted  with  Charles  J.  Prudhomme  about  1910, 
when  he  was  historian  and  curator  for  Ramona  Parlor  109,  Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West.  “Don  Carlos,”  as  many  called  him  in  later 
life,  was  very  energetic  in  seeking  out  relics  and  photographs  typical 
of  old  California;  and  a fine  collection  now  on  exhibition  in  Los 
Angeles  Museum  is  rightly  credited  to  his  activity. 

Charles  was  born  in  Los  Angeles,  near  the  present  side  of  the 
City  Hall,  in  1854.  He  was  the  son  of  Leon  Victor  Pruhomme 
(Prudon),  a native  of  France  who  came  to  California  as  a young 
man,  and  married  a California  senorita,  Mercedes  Tapia.  As  an 
adopted  citizen  Leon  Victor  participated  in  many  early  activities, 
serving  as  president  of  the  southern  vigilantes  in  1836  and  being  with 
Mariano  G.  Vallejo  at  Sonoma  at  the  time  of  the  Bear  Flag  episode 
ten  years  later. 
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Don  Carlos  for  many  years  was  a picturesque  figure  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  had  a very  wide  acquaintance  among  the  descendants  of  leading 
families  of  old  California  and  made  hosts  of  friends  among  the 
paisanos.  He  had  an  enthusiasm  amounting  almost  to  a mania  for 
locating  and  collecting  historical  relics.  Since  the  completion  of  the 
new  City  Hall  for  Los  Angeles,  he  served  as  guide  and  lecturer  in  its 
lofty  tower  almost  to  the  time  of  his  death:  he  pointed  out  landmarks 
and  historic  spots  to  thousands  of  visitors.  He  possessed  a marvelous 
memory  of  places  and  names  and  family  relations. 

I knew  him  best  as  a member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern 
California.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  entertained  and  instructed 
the  Society  with  his  lectures  on  early  days  and  places  in  and  about 
Los  Angeles.  He  would  stand  before  his  audience,  impressively  close 
his  eyes  the  better  to  orient  himself  to  the  vision  of  long  ago,  then 
plunge  into  his  animated  and  inimitable  depiction  of  sites  and  scenes 
and  names  and  dates,  of  which  he  possessed  a seemingly  unlimited 
store.  When  Don  Carlos  lectured  there  was  no  need  for  other  features 
on  the  program  — he  could  be  counted  on  to  occupy  all  the  time  at 
his  disposal! 

For  many  years  preceding  his  death  in  1934  he  resided  on  Central 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  where  his  favorite  companions  were  his  per- 
sonal collection  of  documents  and  other  antique  mementos  of  the 
old  California  he  loved  so  well. 


John  Bid  well 

I have  reserved  till  the  last  the  mention  of  the  one  who  — more 
clearly,  I think,  than  any  other  in  the  whole  honored  list  — in  his 
composite  greatness  and  his  range  of  experiences  stands  out  as  the 
real  prince  among  American  pioneers  in  California,  our  Californian 
par  excellence.  This  is  none  other  than  John  Bidwell,  “Father  of 
Chico,”  whom  it  was  my  privilege  to  know  well. 

Long  before  the  “Days  of  Gold,”  years  before  Fremont,  called  the 
“Pathfinder,”  first  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  resourceful  young 
Bidwell,  after  a thrilling  trip  of  six  months,  reached  California  with 
the  Bartleson  party  in  the  autumn  of  1841.  His  own  story  of  this 
“First  Emigrant  Train  to  California”  will  long  remain  a Western 
classic. 

He  was  permitted  not  only  to  witness  but  also  prominently  to 
participate  in  the  transformations  of  every  essential  stage  in  Cali- 
fornia’s social  and  economic  if  not  political  development.  In  his  own 
life  he  was  the  actual  embodiment  of  each  of  the  great  eras  of  our 
Pacific  commonwealth  — Arcadian  California  of  the  “splendid  idle 
’forties,”  the  stirring  days  of  the  American  conquest,  the  ever  memor- 
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able  days  of  ’49  and  the  “flush  times”  that  followed,  the  period  of 
upbuilding  of  the  Empire  State  of  the  Pacific,  the  decades  of  bonanza 
farming  followed  by  years  of  intensive  agriculture,  and  the  beginnings 
of  our  industrial  era. 

It  was  while  doing  some  student  research  work  in  California 
history  in  1894  that  I sought  Bidwell’s  counsel  and  happily  made  his 
acquaintance.  As  a graduate  student  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
Baltimore  I had  learned  from  Herbert  Baxter  Adams  that  “history, 
like  charity,  begins  at  home.”  If  I would  understand  American  history 
it  would  be  well  to  begin  with  my  native  state  of  California. 

Subsequent  to  that  first  call  I had  the  pleasure  on  several  occasions 
of  being  a guest  of  General  and  Mrs.  Bidwell  at  their  mansion  at 
Rancho  Chico.  As  a host  he  seemed  the  paragon  of  perfection,  always 
heartily  joined  by  his  charming  wife,  Annie  Kennedy  Bidwell,  in 
welcoming  with  equal  cordiality  world-renowned  scientists  and  lead- 
ers, the  humble  but  sincere  learner,  and  the  dark-hued  protege  from 
the  Indian  ranchena.  Seated  on  the  veranda  of  the  mansion,  with  note- 
book and  pencil  in  hand,  I found  history  made  audible  and  living  as 
he  talked  intimately  of  conditions  he  had  found  in  early  California, 
of  the  coming  of  Fremont  and  of  Gillespie,  of  the  Bear  Flag  Republic, 
of  Marshall’s  discovery  of  gold  and  his  reporting  it  to  Sutter,  of  the 
organization  of  state  government,  and  of  the  plans  and  machinations 
for  a Pacific  railroad.  From  the  year  1841  till  his  death  in  1900  — 
almost  three  score  of  enriching  years  — he  was  a resident  of  California 
and  a leading  participant  in  numerous  phases  of  its  development. 

If,  growing  out  of  my  personal  acquaintance  with  General  Bidwell, 
I were  to  select  a single  experience  treasured  in  my  own  memory  above 
all  others,  it  would  have  to  be  that  of  a short  camping  trip  into  the 
Sierra  Nevada  with  him  and  his  devoted  wife.  “Now,  Annie,”  he 
said,  when  the  specially  constructed  wagon  was  well  started  on  the 
dusty  road  toward  the  foothills  to  the  east  of  Chico,  “we  must  see 
how  many  plants  we  can  name  to-day.”  The  General  was  reputed  to 
be  able  to  name  botanically  every  plant,  from  tiniest  lichen  to  towering 
pine,  that  grew  on  his  vast  estate  of  25,000  acres,  extending  from  the 
Sacramento  River  far  up  into  the  mountains.  Before  nightfall  of  the 
first  day  he  had  called  the  names  of  some  seventy-five  varieties  seen 
along  the  way.  He  was  a passionate  lover  of  the  mountains,  delighting 
to  entertain  great  botanists,  geologists,  and  other  scientists  who  could 
instruct  him  as  together  they  beheld  the  works  of  nature.  But  he  also 
loved  poetry;  and  now  and  again  as  we  rode  leisurely  along  he  drew 
from  his  well  stored  memory  an  appropriate  quotation  from  Words- 
worth or  Tennyson,  while  frequently  some  psalm  of  David  was  upon 
his  lips.  His  more  practical  purpose  in  going  on  this  particular  camp- 
ing trip  was  to  make  certain  surveys  with  a view  to  improving  the 
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mountain  roads.  For  several  years  his  chief  form  of  recreation  con- 
sisted in  the  improvement  of  mountain  roads  for  the  public  benefit, 
to  which  he  devoted  much  time  and  considerable  money. 

Annie  E.  K.  Bidwell  was  one  of  California’s  noblewomen.  How 
fittingly  and  well  she  sustained  her  husband  in  all  of  his  endeavors! 
But  she  was  also  in  her  own  right  the  embodiment  of  refinement  and 
grace,  with  never-failing  devotion  to  lofty  principles  she  held  dear. 
Deep  and  unaffected  appreciation  of  her  beautiful  character  and 
qualities  of  genuineness  by  her  husband  was  never  lacking. 

For  years  General  Bidwell  was  California’s  greatest  agriculturist. 
His  political  career  was  long  and  full  of  interest:  professing  himself 
an  “incorrigible”  Democrat  till  the  Civil  War,  he  served  faithfully  as 
an  equally  incorrigible  Republican  for  fifteen  years,  then  he  became 
quite  as  incorrigibly  a Prohibitionist,  winning  the  largest  vote  of  that 
party  as  presidential  nominee  in  1892.  As  a philanthropist  his  bene- 
factions were  numerous  and  worthy.  As  a Christian  citizen  he  was 
large-hearted  and  broad-minded,  modest,  unassuming,  public-spirited. 
Take  him  all  in  all  — adventurer,  nature  lover,  agriculturist,  politician, 
philanthropist,  humanitarian  gentleman  — I call  John  Bidwell  prince 
among  California  pioneers. 

A Precious  Heritage 

These  and  such  as  these  were  the  California  pioneers  even  I have 
been  privileged  to  know;  such  the  precious  heritage  that  is  mine  and 
which  none  may  despoil  me  of  while  life  shall  last. 

There  is  something  splendid  and  heroic  in  the  individualism  and 
personality  of  the  pioneer  home-seeker  or  gold  hunter  who  braved 
the  western  wilderness  and  waged  a winning  battle  with  “the  raw 
forces  of  nature”  and  had  a vital  part  in  the  conquest  of  a continent. 
A pioneer  is  an  integral  man  who  is  willing  to  shake  off  the  dust  from 
his  feet  and,  like  the  patriarch  of  old,  take  up  his  hazardous  march 
out  of  his  home  country  and  away  from  his  father’s  house  unto  a land 
which  the  Lord  his  God  shall  show  him. 

The  California  pioneers  have  won  an  enviable  place  in  American 
history  — their  heroic  deeds  live  on  and  on.  I like  to  employ  the  lines 
of  A.  J.  Waterhouse  in  extolling  their  virtues: 

I have  no  words  to  speak  their  praise. 

Theirs  was  the  deed:  the  guerdon  ours. 

The  wilderness  and  weary  days 

Were  theirs  alone:  for  us  the  flowers. 

The  bold  Argonauts  have  long  since  been  immortalized  by  Joaquin 
Miller,  “Poet  of  the  Sierras.”  He  never  tired  of  magnifying 
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The  days  of  old,  the  days  of  gold, 

The  days  of  ’49. 

His  passionate  tributes  to  the  ’49ers  themselves  are  unforgettable: 

Those  brave  old  bricks  of  forty-nine! 

What  lives  they  lived!  What  deaths  they  died! 

Great  horny-handed  men  and  tall; 

Men  blown  from  many  a barren  land 
Beyond  the  sea;  men  red  of  hand; 

And  men  in  love,  and  men  in  debt, 

Like  David’s  men  in  battle  set  — 

And  every  man  somehow  a man. 

They  pushed  the  mailed  wood  aside, 

They  tossed  the  forest  like  a toy, 

That  grand  forgotten  race  of  men  — 

The  boldest  band  that  yet  has  been 
Together  since  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Who  will  not  concede  that  my  own  life  has  been  enriched  ines- 
timably by  knowing  some  of  the  pioneers  who  were  present  when 
the  foundations  of  California  were  being  laid  and  who  actively  par- 
ticipated in  the  building  of  the  great  commonwealth  ? Lillian  Hinman 
Shuey  struck  a high  note  and  sang  it  true  when  she  exclaimed  of 
the  yesterdays: 

Not  all  the  gold  from  Tarshish  brought 
And  from  the  New  World  riven, 

Could  buy  from  me  the  heavenly  wealth 
The  yesterdays  have  given. 

To  this  my  heart  responds  — for  this  is  also  my  grateful  testimony. 
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The  Road  into  Weid  Canyon  in  the  ’Eighties. 

Where  Los  Angeles  boys  roamed  and  hunted  with  freedom  and  delight. 
(This  road  is  now  Holly  Drive  and  leads  to  the  great  Hollywood  Reservoir.) 


Boys’  Thrills  in  Los  Angeles 
of  the  ’70s  and  ’80s 


By  ERVIN  KING 


Comparing  present  Los  Angeles  boys’  life  with  that  of  the 
eighties  and  early  nineties,  I believe  that  conditions  then  afforded 
more  wholesome  thrills  than  exist  today.  In  the  early  days  close 
contact  with  nature  was  boys’  thrilling  recreation.  Close-in  city  hills 
and  suburban  sections  were  still  so  primitive  that  boys’  days  were 
alive  with  adventure,  such  as  is  now  no  longer  possible.  With  very 
few  houses  in  outlying  districts,  and  no  automobiles  or  street  cars, 
there  was  little  to  disturb  wild  life,  except  boys,  dogs  and  firearms. 
The  frontier  was  still  here. 

This  is  more  appreciated  when  realizing  that  on  North  Pearl 
Street,  now  the  thickly  settled  North  Figueroa  Street  section,  between 
New  Depot  and  College  Streets,  and  only  a few  minutes  walk  from 
First  and  Broadway  (then  Fort  Street)  cotton  tail  rabbits  were  so 
plentiful  and  destructive  to  gardening  as  to  demand  nightly  shooting. 
Also,  pole  cats  were  such  a nuisance  that  continued  poisoning  was 
necessary.  It  was  a common  and  boy-thrilling  evening  event  stand- 
ing at  screen  door  with  coal  oil  lamp  in  hand,  watching  the  dignified 
black  and  white  striped  bushy  tailed  visitors  slowly  and  fearlessly 
porch-parading.  And  when  not  interfered  with,  they  left  no  unpleas- 
ant reminder. 

It  was  when  unexpectedly  contacting  these  unwelcome  night 
acquaintances  in  the  garden  darkness,  that  the  pleasing  perfume  of 
exotic  flowers  was  sometimes  overcome  by  an  odor  unforgetable. 
There  were  occasions  when  it  became  of  even  a more  personal  nature. 
This  was  when  the  unsuspecting  visitors  were  caught,  by  action  of 
wind,  between  screen  and  house  doors.  Then  resulted  most  surprising 
thrills,  a nasal  disturbance  of  days’  duration,  with  a burial  or  burning 
of  garments.  Also,  a household  furor  resulted,  when  dogs  came 
bounding  in  after  disastrous  melee  with  offensive  intruders.  Then 
dog-washing  followed  for  days. 
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In  the  old  Pearl  Street  section,  ground  squirrels  were  likewise 
so  numerous  and  destructive  that  extensive  poisoning  was  necessary. 
This,  unfortunately,  sometimes  resulted  in  the  death  of  dogs.  Along 
with  their  depredations,  squirrels  afforded  excitement  to  both  boys 
and  dogs;  the  latter  ever  alert  for  victims.  Piles  of  pipe  and  lumber 
offered  hiding  places  for  squirrels  and  rabbits,  the  former  making 
their  presence  known  by  continued  squeaking;  much  to  dogs’  excited 
delight.  By  boys  using  a long  pole  and  much  poking,  there  would 
follow  the  thrill  of  a spirited  race.  Holding  a sack  over  the  end  of 
a pipe,  resulted  in  specimens  for  boys’  menageries.  Grabbing  a 
squirrel’s  tail  sometimes  gave  boys  a painful  thrill,  by  the  squirrel 
quickly  twisting  its  head  and  biting  through  a thumb.  Getting  the 
first  squirrel  or  rabbit  with  one’s  first  gun,  was  an  unforgetable 
boy  sensation. 

The  frontier  atmosphere  of  the  old  Pearl  Street  district  was  further 
evidenced  by  very  large  patches  of  hillside  cactus.  Here  was  afforded 
safe  retreat  for  many  rabbits,  squirrels,  skunks  and  snakes.  This  cactus 
gave  added  painful  thrills,  when  careless  boys  contacted  spines.  Eating 
cactus  fruit,  after  supposed  removal  of  outer  minute  prickly  covering 
(which  was  done  by  inserting  a stick  in  fruit  and  rubbing  in  dirt) 
usually  resulted  in  a boy’s  much  irritated  eating  apparatus.  Almost 
invisible  spines  became  embedded  in  the  mouth  and  not  easily 
removed.  Inexperienced  young  dogs  also  came  to  grief  in  the  cactus, 
when,  becoming  excited  with  the  chase,  they  jumped  headlong  into 
the  spines.  And  then  followed  yelping,  limping,  a delicate  thorn 
pulling  session,  with  boys’  deep  remorse. 

More  tragic  cactus  thrills  were  known  to  boys,  on  hearing  sudden 
squeals  of  agony  and  seeing  snakes  with  squirrels  or  rabbits  as  victims. 
These  always  had  a boy’s  sympathy,  and  the  serpents  were  usually 
forced  to  release  them.  There  was  an  occasion,  however,  when  the 
process  was  witnessed  of  a snake  gradually  crushing  its  prey  by  con- 
striction, covering  it  with  saliva,  then  very  slowly  swallowing  head- 
foremost the  limp  body.  It  was  a miracle  to  boys  the  manner  in  which 
a reptile  seemingly  disjointed  its  jaws,  thereby  enabling  it  to  so 
enlarge  the  mouth  as  to  swallow  a good  sized  rodent.  Following  such 
a repast,  there  is  quite  an  altered  appearing  snake  as  it  slowly 
crawls  away. 

Such  nature  interest  greatly  increased  and  involved  what  might 
have  been  a fatal  thrill,  with  boys  initiation  into  the  life  of  tarantulas. 
These  were  then  common  in  now  thickly  settled  and  close-in  hillside 
districts.  On  such  occasions  boys’  fingers  were  poking  around  an 
innocent  appearing  hole  in  the  ground,  when  a sudden  exclamation 
warned  of  danger:  “Keep  your  hands  away  from  that  hole,  boys,” 
shouted  a man.  “In  that  hole  is  a big  spider  which  bites  and  kills 
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people.  Just  wait  and  I’ll  show  you  something  to  remember.”  Then 
a can  of  water  was  secured  and  poured  down  the  hole.  In  a few 
seconds,  to  the  boys’  great  surprise,  out  jumped  a big  brown-haired 
spider  as  large  as  a man’s  hand. 

Slowly,  fearlessly  and  with  seeming  dignity  it  walked  about  before 
the  boys,  all  the  while  spinning  thick  strands  of  silky  web.  When 
interfered  with,  however,  forelegs  were  raised  in  defiant  attitude,  to 
then  viciously  attack  a stick;  into  which  went  long,  curved,  black, 
poisonous  fangs.  What  they  would  have  done  to  a boy’s  fingers  was 
then  apparent.  After  much  later  tarantula  experience,  this  was  the 
only  time  when  one  was  seen  by  the  boys  to  jump  in  the  air.  The 
distance  seemed  to  them  at  least  two  feet.  All  a very  thrilling  ceremony. 

Such  introduction  to  tarantulas  resulted  in  boys  later  joining  the 
ranks  of  those  who  gathered  and  sold  the  big  spiders.  The  buyers 
were  curio  dealers,  who  paid  from  seventy-five  cents  to  a dollar  and  a 
half  for  a dozen  spiders;  a lot  of  money  to  boys  in  the  old  days.  The 
tarantulas  were  then  mounted  on  cards  and  disposed  of  to  tourists. 
Also  in  demand  and  providing  added  thrills  and  income,  were  the 
thick  white  leathery  tarantula  egg  sacks.  And  of  interest,  too,  were 
trap  door  spiders  and  their  wonderfully  built  homes;  as  were  likewise 
centipedes,  scorpions  and  horned  toads. 

In  gathering  big  spiders,  it  was  often  the  boys’  plan  to  first  tramp 
over  the  hills  on  Saturdays  or  during  vacation,  locating  and  staking 
holes.  These  were  dug  by  tarantulas,  and  could  easily  be  determined 
by  surrounding  small  mounds  of  fine  soil,  covered  with  thick  white 
web  — as  often  were  also  the  holes.  Outside  the  nests  were  usually 
further  indications,  discarded  beetle  and  spider  skins.  After  locating 
spiders,  there  would  later  follow  digging  or  drowning  out  of  victims, 
cans  or  compartment  boxes  being  ready  for  them.  With  a sufficient 
number  secured,  more  thrills  were  provided  on  getting  the  “big 
money”  from  curio  dealers  in  the  Temple  and  Spring  Street  district. 
This  pay  meant  a new  base  ball,  a glove  or  bat. 

In  tarantula  gathering,  as  in  general  early  day  life,  there  was  much 
walking.  With  only  horse  and  wagon  as  the  common  conveyance, 
walking  was  a happy  part  of  boys’  life.  It  was  not  considered  tiring 
exertion,  but  a thrilling  adventure;  freedom  and  wildness  then  being 
so  closely  contacted.  Up  with  stars  still  shining,  dogs  equally  excited, 
boys  were  off  on  all  day  excursions;  nature  offering  much  of  interest. 
Hearing  or  seeing  a new  bird,  finding  its  nest  with  eggs,  climbing  a 
tall  tree,  and  maybe  falling  in  a bunch  of  nettles,  are  unforgotten 
memories.  And  fondly  remembered,  too,  by  boys  of  long  ago,  is  an 
old  sycamore  tree  in  which  such  a thrill  occurred.  It  is,  or  was,  still 
standing  on  Riverside  Drive,  opposite  the  Breakfast  Club. 

Equally  exciting  were  cliff  climbs  in  search  of  turkey  buzzards 
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The  Northwest  Hills  in  1886,  where  the  trap-door  spiders  lived  and  the  tarantulas  roamed. 
(This  view  taken  from  about  First  Street  and  Union  Avenue.) 
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nests.  These  birds  were  then  common  in  the  city  limits,  and  always 
seen  gathered  about  carrion.  Fences  around  slaughter  houses  were 
black  with  them.  Other  bird  thrills  were  locating  well  concealed 
meadow  larks’  nests;  finding  a quail’s  nest  with  twenty-four  eggs; 
seeing  doves  feign  a broken  wing,  to  lead  one  away  from  their  poorly 
constructed  homes  that  held  eggs  or  young  and  having  humming 
birds  swoop  down  past  a boy’s  face  on  his  coming  too  close  to  their 
tiny,  delicate  downy  nests  in  the  willows.  Boys  were  also  thrilled  to 
find,  for  the  first  time,  the  wonderfully-made,  long,  hanging  homes  of 
little  titmice  and  to  watch  the  instinctive  skill  of  tailor  birds  in  sewing 
banana  or  palm  leaves  together  with  fiber,  to  build  a nest  free  from 
effects  of  wind,  rain  and  detection  in  the  palm  tree.  Also  was  there 
boys’  wonder  at  the  ways  of  natural  selection  and  evolution  in  provid- 
ing many  of  nature’s  inhabitants  with  such  protective  coloration,  as 
to  so  closely  resemble  their  surroundings,  and  thereby  escape  keen  eyes 
of  ever  predacious  enemies,  including  humans.  A lesson,  too,  taught 
the  boys,  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Much  of  this  thrilling  nature  lore  was  offered  in  the  Elysian  Park 
hills.  These  then  abounded  in  wild  life,  there  being  little  interrupted 
solitude.  Now  is  all  this  destroyed  with  paved  roads,  many  cars  and 
humans.  Gone,  too,  as  boys  knew  them,  are  the  many  rabbits,  squirrels 
and  snakes.  Gone  too  are  the  quail  calls,  mourning  dove  notes,  the 
plaintive  mating  plea  of  road  runners  and  hawks’  harsh  cries.  Big 
chicken  hawks  frequently  swooped  down,  attacking  chickens  and 
pigeons  in  die  Pearl  Street  district,  causing  terror  among  the  feathered 
tribe.  Chickens  ran  helter  skelter  for  cover,  while  flocks  of  pigeons 
flew  wildly  in  circles  to  escape  their  dreaded  enemies.  These  were 
sometimes  driven  away,  as  were  also  turkey  buzzards,  by  pugnacious 
black  birds,  which  fearlessly  attacked  the  unwelcomed  intruders  and 
even  tiny  humming  birds  joined  in  the  chase. 

Also  now  missed  about  Elysian  Park  and  once  common  in  nearby 
city  sections,  are  ground  owls;  these  using  squirrel  holes  for  their 
homes.  Standing  near  entrance  to  burrows,  uttering  strident  calls, 
bowing  and  blinking  big  eyes  in  sunlight,  eyes  that  hunted  in  the 
dark,  these  owls  were  ever  an  interesting  part  in  the  boys’  early 
day  life. 

In  nearby  hills  of  long  ago  are  now  also  missed,  the  mooing  cow 
herds,  with  their  ring-nosed,  and  much  feared  big  bull  leaders.  These 
gave  exciting  thrills  to  boys  and  dogs  in  their  excursions;  and  added 
interest  to  the  rural  scenes. 

Now  missed  in  and  outside  Elysian  Park,  as  boys  of  long  ago 
knew  them,  is  the  profusion  of  wild  flowers,  which  beautified  the 
hills  in  spring.  Inspiring  thrills  were  afforded  on  seeing  large  clusters 
of  delicate,  sweet-scented  shooting  stars,  dainty  violets  and  daisies, 
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buttercups,  white  purple  and  blue  lupins,  larkspur,  mariposa  lillies, 
for-get-me-nots,  red  and  pink  pokers,  poppies,  peonies,  baby  blue 
eyes,  monkey  flowers,  brodeas,  sweet  peas  and  others,  including  whole 
hillside  patches  of  yellow  mustard  bloom.  This  abundance  of  native 
vegetation  was  all  conducive  to  much  insect  life,  as  well  as  that  of 
birds,  animals  and  snakes.  These  conditions  have  greatly  changed  with 
man’s  interference  in  nature’s  surroundings. 

On  the  north  side  of  Elysian  Park  hills  was  an  open  city  water 
ditch,  lined  with  willows  and  offering  much  of  nature  interest.  Here, 
too,  when  a caretaker  was  not  in  evidence,  boys  disregarded  propriety 
by  hastily  disrobing  and  getting  a splashing  thrill.  Being  strictly 
prohibited,  the  joy  was  more  exciting.  This  fondly  remembered  zanja 
is  now  a thing  of  the  past;  the  water  now  being  conducted  under- 
ground. 

Another  favorite  boys’  exploring  ground  in  early  days,  was  the 
old  river  bed,  extending  from  opposite  the  east  end  of  Elysian  Park 
hills  up  to  Griffith  Park.  This  water  course  was  then  a tangled  mass 
of  virgin  vegetation,  many  birds,  intriguing  sand  bars,  with  patches 
of  heavy  water  cress,  and  swimming  holes  ever  dear  to  boys. 

From  here  excursions  then  led  into  Griffith  Park  hills.  The  road 
leading  there  was  always  a boy’s  thrilling  experience,  for  its  primitive 
beauty  had  not  been  destroyed.  Native  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  in  rank 
profusion,  overhung  the  narrow  dirt  wagon  trail.  Flowers  and  insects 
showed  their  colors,  while  across  the  road  sometimes  scurried  a rabbit, 
squirrel,  a covey  of  quail,  a lizard  or  a snake.  Then  came  the  “caw 
caw”  of  crows,  a shrill  hawk  cry,  or  that  of  a blue  jay  or  yellow 
hammer,  and  the  “tap  tap”  of  woodpeckers,  with  quail  calls,  mourning 
dove  notes  and  squirrel  squeaks,  all  so  changed  from  what  exists  there 
today.  Artificial  means  could  not  improve,  for  old  time  boys,  the 
natural  beauty  of  former  primitive  life.  And  no  longer  is  there  the 
thrill  of  wild  solitude,  with  its  frontier  feeling. 

Boys’  other  early  day  explorations  led  in  a direction,  which  would 
not  afford  thrills  for  boys  of  today.  But  in  olden  times  it  was  con- 
sidered a thrilling  accomplishment.  This  was  walking  to  the  beach 
and  back.  Santa  Monica  was  then  only  reached  by  a steam  rail  line,  or 
by  horse  and  wagon.  So  the  ocean  was  a long  way  off.  The  more 
reason  for  its  being  a thrilling  inspiration  for  boys,  after  miles  of  leg 
transportation. 

In  those  days  of  long  ago  the  beach  town  was  a very  small  com- 
munity, with  no  development  south  until  Redondo,  also  reached  by 
the  steam  line.  The  Playa  del  Rey  section  was  known  as  Ballona, 
and  a place  given  to  clam  digging  and  clam  bakes  by  horse  and 
wagon  parties  from  the  city.  Later,  when  a steam  dummy  line  was 
built  to  Santa  Monica,  with  the  Los  Angeles  station  back  of  the  old 
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Sisters’  Hospital  on  Sunset  Boulevard  (then  Reservoir  Street)  boys  felt 
the  beach  was  miles  closer. 

It  was  a great  boy  thrill  to  ride  on  that  swaying,  rickety  dummy 
train  — the  sudden  jolts,  what  boys  saw  and  heard  — and  sometimes 
there  was  the  evidence  that  an  unfortunate  sheep,  horse  or  cow  had 
met  its  fate  in  contact  with  the  cow-catcher.  In  the  present  vicinity  of 
Hollywood  Junction,  diere  was  a branch  to  Griffith  Park  where  there 
was  then  a small  zoo,  a beer  garden  and  ostrich  farm.  This  steam 
road  was  later  extended  to  Burbank. 

Boys’  long  walks  included  Glendale,  then  hot,  vacant,  sandy  fields, 
with  sage  brush,  cactus,  oak  trees  and  many  horn  toads.  Nearby 
Verdugo  was  a very  primitive  district,  reached  by  a small  dummy 
steam  line.  The  Los  Angeles  station  was  near  the  old  Downey  Avenue 
bridge.  In  Verdugo  were  many  quail,  rabbits,  a small  stream  and 
much  native  vegetation.  Sleeping  there  in  the  open  and  being  dis- 
turbed by  night  prowling  animals,  gave  boys  a real  thrill. 

In  those  days  of  long  ago  boys  saw  hunting  openly  carried  on,  and 
without  restriction  or  license,  even  within  city  limits.  As  a result, 
rabbits,  doves,  quail,  ducks,  geese  and  meadow  larks  in  large  numbers, 
were  for  sale  in  markets.  Men  made  hunting  for  the  trade  a regular 
business.  Now  no  more  do  boys  see  the  large  flocks  of  ducks  and 
geese,  which  long  ago  gave  thrills.  The  honk,  honk,  honk,  heard  by 
day  or  night  then,  are  now  but  nostalgic  memories. 

Such  sentiment  also  arises  among  the  boys  of  the  eighties  as  they 
again  vision  the  once  broad  sun  flower  fields,  the  milkweed  butterflies, 
and  patches  of  tomato  vines,  where  now  is  famous  Hollywood.  Houses 
were  few  and  far  between,  with  none  on  the  hills.  Colegrove  was 
then  the  important  small  Hollywood  settlement.  These  districts  were 
reached  by  horse  and  wagon,  or  steam  dummy  train  which  started 
from  the  end  of  Temple  Street.  In  Laurel  ’ canyon,  boys  saw  only 
two  ranch  homes,  and  a mysterious  hermit’s  shack.  Then  was  there 
wild  beauty  of  stream  and  tangled  vegetation;  peace,  quiet  and 
solitude. 

Another  close-in  section,  now  greatly  changed,  which  gave  boys 
a thrilling  pleasure,  is  the  Echo  Park  district.  In  olden  times,  no 
vegetation  surrounded  the  lake,  only  eucalyptus  trees  on  the  south 
end.  Here  too  was  a lake  outlet,  with  water  going  through  a ditch 
to  South  Figueroa  Street  (known  then  as  Grasshopper  Street)  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets  where  it  was  used  as  power  in  turning  a large 
water  wheel  in  Coulter’s  old  woolen  mill.  The  building  was  there 
until  the  early  1920’s  and  at  that  time  used  as  a garage.  On  the  Echo 
Park  Lake’s  west  side,  where  now  runs  Glendale  Boulevard,  the  hill- 
side reached  the  water’s  edge.  Then  on  the  northwest  end  near  present 
Angelus  Temple,  an  open  zanja  emptied  into  the  lake.  This  stream 
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came  down  between  the  hills,  following  the  course  of  present  Glen- 
dale Boulevard,  then  a narrow  dirt  wagon  road.  Where  the  zanja 
entered  the  lake  was  a boys’  fishing  pool,  sometimes  swimming  hole. 
Here  boys  pulled  out  good  sized  carp,  and  went  home  with  those 
thrills  that  only  young  fishermen  know.  Tryouts  for  new  boats,  with 
flimsy  raft  skirmishes,  were  added  joys.  Along  the  zanja  grew  a wild 
tangle  of  willows,  cotton  wToods,  nettles,  flowering  plants  and  much 
water-cress.  Birds,  insects  and  squirrels  made  a walk  along  this  zanja 
one  of  thrills  to  both  boys  and  their  dogs. 

North  of  Echo  Park  and  adjoining  present  Sunset  Boulevard,  then 
a dirt  wagon  road,  known  as  Reservoir  Street,  and  between  present 
Echo  Park  Avenue  and  Glendale  Boulevard,  was  a Chinese  vegetable 
garden  and  boys  invited  there  for  a watermelon  feast  experienced  a 
real  thrill.  As  the  old  Pearl  Street  district  was  served  by  a vender  from 
this  garden,  there  resulted  boys  liking  for  and  close  friendship  with 
John  Chinaman.  Japs  were  then  unknown  here.  Chinamen  irrigating 
their  fields,  with  pants  rolled  up  to  knee,  wading  bare  foot  in  water 
and  mud,  hoe  or  shovel  in  hand,  with  broad  brimmed  and  flat  Chinese- 
made  bamboo  hats  on  their  heads;  queue  hanging  down  or  coiled  up, 
often  shouting  in  excited  lingo  when  water  broke  loose  in  the  ditches, 
were  picturesque  characters  in  a boy’s  early  Los  Angeles  life. 

Then,  too,  John  served  a very  important  part  in  a boy’s  home  life. 
Not  only  was  he  vegetable  raiser  and  vender,  but  also  laundry  man, 
house-man  and  cook.  None  was  more  loyal  in  his  service  and  the 
showing  of  appreciation  was  never  overlooked.  Presents  were  always 
in  order  at  Chinese  New  Year’s  time,  a period  of  lengthy  celebration, 
with  much  banging  of  fire  crackers  to  drive  away  evil  spirits. 

Orientals  from  far  and  near  thronged  old  congested,  smelly  China- 
town for  New  Year  festivities.  Gambling  was  then  openly  conducted. 
The  players  sat  at  tables,  with  silent,  serious  faces,  showing  no  concern 
over  winning  or  losing.  Women  were  never  present.  But  from  heavily 
barred  upper  windows  peered  faces  which  might  have  told  tragic 
tales.  That  lively,  prosperous,  well-populated  old  Chinatown,  has 
long  since  disappeared.  With  Chinamen  losing  out  on  former  occupa- 
tions, their  number  has  greatly  decreased. 

By  helping  their  much-thought-of  vegetable  vendor,  Sam,  with  his 
English  lessons,  for  he  attended  a missionary  school,  the  boys  became 
his  guests  during  a New  Year’s  festival.  There  were  thrills  in  the  din 
and  commotion  from  exploding  firecrackers;  which  were  in  such 
long  suspended  strings,  as  boys  had  never  before  seen.  Then  followed 
a feeling  of  fear  on  entering  mysterious  little  alleys,  dark  stair-ways  or 
the  Joss  house,  and  in  seeing  the  enormous,  dreadful  Dragon. 

Then  came  the  theatre,  with  all  men  actors,  some  impersonating 
women.  Women  were  in  the  audience,  but  all  by  themselves  on  one 
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side  of  the  house,  with  men  on  the  other  side.  Their  stiff,  black  felt 
hats  were  kept  on,  and  their  queues  hung  down  their  backs.  The  play 
might  have  been  good  or  bad,  but  the  boys  saw  no  evidence  either 
way  from  the  audience.  The  thrilling  day  ended  with  gifts  of  lichi 
nuts,  Chinese  candy,  sugar  cane  and  a jar  of  ginger.  Those  boys  won’t 
forget  old  “Sambo.” 

Though  no  emotion  was  shown  by  the  Chinese  in  a theatre  audi- 
ence, the  boys  saw  it  expressed  in  another  very  unsuspected  and  sur- 
prising way  by  their  good  friend  Sam.  In  the  boy’s  flower  garden 
was  a highly  perfumed  exotic  dwarf  magnolia,  growing  next  to  the 
path  where  Sam  passed.  Great  was  the  boy’s  surprise  on  Sam  s first 
contacting  this  shrub  and  flower,  because  of  his  happy  emotion.  „ 

“Heap  good,  heap  sweet,  old  fiend  China.  Where  you  catch  urn?” 
So  continued  the  talk,  with  the  flower  being  fondly  handled  and 
smelled.  To  the  boy  it  seemed  like  Sam  was  meeting  a very  dear  and 
long  lost  friend  from  his  far  away  China  home.  He  called  this  friend 
Haam  }ew  Faa,  magnolia  Fuscata  to  the  Los  Angeles  boys. 

Because  of  John’s  simple  ways,  the  boys  played  tricks  on  him.  One 
was  to  undo  traces  from  his  wagon  when  he  was  in  a house  delivering 
vegetables.  Then  on  returning  and  starting  to  drive  away,  the  horse 
would  walk  away  from  the  wagon.  Such  pranks  caused  runaways. 
Then  would  poor  old  John  loosely  hold  the  lines,  a look  of  terror  on 
his  face,  with  the  horse  running  for  dear  life.  An  overturned  wagon 
was  tragic,  with  John  maybe  seriously  injured,  with  vegetables  litter- 
ing the  street. 

Other  thrills  were  afforded  by  large  herds  of  cattle  or  bands  or 
horses,  and  flocks  of  sheep  which  were  often  driven  along  nearby  dirt 
streets  going  to  pasture  on  closeby  hills,  or  else  being  led  to  the 
slaughter.  Rattling,  clashing  horns;  many  stamping  feet;  bellowing, 
mooing,  bleating,  neighing;  vaqueros  shouting;  excited,  barking, 
well-trained  dogs,  keeping  their  charges  intact;  dust  and  strong  cattle 
smell;  pedestrians  and  wagon-drivers  seeking  safety  — all  made  excit- 
ing thrills  for  the  watching  boys. 

Cows  were  often  kept  not  only  to  furnish  milk  to  their  owner, 
but  also  for  selling  it  to  neighbors.  The  milk  was  usually  delivered  on 
foot  by  the  cow-owner,  or  one  of  his  family;  carrying  a pail  or  large 
can,  and  measuring  out  milk  at  the  customer’s  house.  In  those  old 
times  hygienic  requirements  for  keeping  cows  were  very  lax.  Their 
sheds  and  many  horse  barns,  with  their  large  manure  piles  and  count- 
less flies,  were  great  disease  breeders.  As  to  this,  old  time  boys  can 
now  vividly  recall  the  very  serious  smallpox  epidemics,  with  yellow 
flags  flying,  and  quarantine  officers  on  guard  in  front  of  homes. 
These  were  boys’  fearful  thrills.  Remembered  is  the  feeling  of  fear 
that  came  when  boys  climbed  the  Elysian  hills  and  looked  down  on 
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the  awesome  and  crowded  pest  house  in  Chavez  ravine.  Boys  were 
glad  and  thankful  in  not  being  among  those  smallpox  unfortunates. 
Many  of  those  whom  boys  saw  walking  about  the  grounds,  were 
recovered  and  anxiously  awaiting  their  dismissal.  This  was  one  place 
boys  stayed  clear  of. 

On  the  same  Chavez  ravine  hills,  and  above  what  is  now  Figueroa 
Terrace,  was  located  what  afforded  boys  many  happy  thrills.  This 
was  an  old  deserted  and  cemented  city  reservoir,  now  filled  in  and 
built  on.  Here  were  held  exciting  mud  and  spear  fights,  and  also  tug 
of  war  contests.  Then  after  heavy  winter  rains,  with  much  water  in 
the  reservoir,  rafts  crashed  in  skirmishes.  Many  were  the  slips,  splashes, 
and  duckings,  amid  joyful  shouts  and  laughter.  Unknown  to  present 
residents,  boy  thrills  galore  are  buried  beneath  them  in  that  old 
reservoir.*  Ghosts  of  long  ago  now  wander  there  in  the  night. 

A short  distance  below  this  haunted  spot,  was  an  uncemented  city 
reservoir  of  larger  size,*  then  in  use  and  covered;  now  filled  in,  the 
property  vacant,  or  was.  Boys  knew  of  openings  in  the  roof  and  sur- 
rounding board  fence,  and  through  these  they’d  crawl  in,  then  slowly 
slide  down  to  the  water.  There  was  always  danger  of  slipping  in,  as 
the  sides  were  steep  and  only  mud.  The  attraction  was  an  adventure 
and  big  frogs  with  edible  red  legs.  Catching  one  of  these  was  some 
thrill. 

A block  below  this  earthen  reservoir  was  still  a smaller  open  one 
in  use*;  now  likewise  filled  in  and  vacant,  or  was.  Here  were  many 
large  carp  and  chubs,  an  exciting  lure  for  boys.  Through  the  low 
lath  fence  and  out  on  a small  board  walk  extending  into  the  water, 
and  used  for  shutting  off  valves,  boys  would  stealthily  venture  when 
the  attendant  was  off  guard.  Before  he  returned,  a large  carp  had 
been  excitedly  pulled  out.  Under  blouse  or  into  pant  leg  it  quickly 
went,  with  a thrilled  boy  trying  to  walk  away  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  to  run  later  for  dear  life. 

Tragedy  very  nearly  resulted  on  one  of  these  sly  fishing  occasions. 
A boy  was  out  alone  on  the  board  walk  and  threw  in  his  line;  losing 
his  balance,  he  slipped  off  into  deep  water.  Being  unable  to  swim, 
down,  down  he  went.  On  coming  up,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  grab  a cross  piece  on  the  board  walk;  then  to  pull  himself  up 
and  out  to  safety.  A boy’s  close  call,  with  no  one  the  wiser.  A fear- 
ful thrill. 

Adjoining  this  old  reservoir,  was  the  Citizens’  Water  Company’s 
pumping  plant  and  large  equipment  yard;  both  having  long  since 
disappeared.  This  yard  and  pump  station  were  located  between 
College,  Centennial,  New  Depot  and  Pearl  Streets.  The  Citizens’ 


#The  old  Prudent  Beaudry  reservoirs — Editor. 
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Company  owned  the  reservoirs  and  controlled  water  distribution  until 
they  sold  out  to  the  Los  Angeles  City  Water  Company  about  1890. 

Another  city  district  now  with  large  water  storage,  which  afforded 
boys  many  early  day  thrills,  is  Silver  Lake.  Formerly  this  reservoir 
was  a big  marsh,  filled  with  bulrushes,  a refuge  and  nesting  quarters 
for  countless  numbers  of  red-winged  blackbirds.  Boys  in  waist-deep 
water,  breaking  through  thick,  tall  tules,  amid  excited  blackbird 
chatter,  and  fearful  of  going  down  in  a deep  water  hole,  had  thrill- 
ing sensations.  On  the  east  side  of  the  march,  where  now  is  a boule- 
vard with  many  houses,  was  an  orchard.  In  here  boys  crept  with 
fear  and  trembling  in  quest  of  bird  eggs.  Locating  an  oriole’s  nest, 
the  tree  was  cautiously  climbed,  and  with  spoon  to  prevent  old  birds’ 
nest  desertion,  because  of  human  scent,  a much  prized  egg  was  care- 
fully removed  from  nest.  Then,  egg  in  mouth,  little  time  was  lost  in 
getting  down  from  that  tree  and  out  of  the  orchard.  There  had  been 
boys’  constant  fear  of  hearing  a dog  bark,  shout  or  shot.  Escaping  all 
that  was  thrilling  adventure. 

Another  boys’  tragic  thrill  was  associated  with  one  of  the  old 
time  passenger  mule  cars.  These  went  from  Downey  Avenue  in  East 
Los  Angeles,  across  the  river  through  “dog  town”  into  the  city 
(centering  around  the  Plaza)  then  up  to  Temple,  Spring  and  First 
Streets.  It  was  during  a winter  of  very  heavy  rains,  in  1882-83,  when 
all  the  flimsy  bridges  crossing  the  river  were  washed  away,  and 
several  people  drowned.  On  this  particular  night,  the  mules  and  car 
were  left  standing  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  the  driver  having 
temporarily  absented  himself.  In  the  dark  the  mules  had  started  off 
by  themselves  and  gone  over  the  high  bank,  with  the  little  box-like 
car  falling  on  them.  A gruesome  spectacle  presented  itself  to  boys  in 
the  morning.  A heart-rending  thrill. 

Another  early  day  public  conveyance  that  had  a part  in  boys’ 
lives  was  old  King  Cole’s  two  horse  bus.  This  went  from  the  Virgin 
Street  (now  Alpine)  entrance  to  Sisters’  Hospital,  down  to  Temple 
and  Spring  Streets.  The  open,  top-covered  bus  provided  neighbor- 
hood gossip,  for  the  passengers  were  all  well  acquainted  with  the 
good  old  bewhiskered  driver.  As  the  horses  slowly  wended  their  way 
over  the  graveled  streets  (thick  mud  in  winter)  happenings  became 
common  knowledge.  Hoof  beats  of  the  horses,  their  bells,  and  the 
grinding  wheels,  often  induced  the  excited  cry:  “Hurry  up,  here 
comes  the  bus!”  Riding  to  town  in  that  antique  conveyance  was  a 
boys’  thrill,  since  generally  they  had  to  use  leg  transportation. 

The  advent  of  the  first  cable  cars  offered  boys  more  thrills.  Riding 
to  school  with  the  right  conductor,  there  was  always  keen  delight 
in  jumping  on  and  off  the  slow  moving  cars.  Going  down  Broadway 
from  Second  Street  on,  riding  was  in  a residential  district.  The  tiny 
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cable  cars  on  the  Temple  and  Second  Street  lines,  were  also  a novelty 
to  boys.  Riding  on  the  Second  Street  line  to  a small  zoo  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  junction  of  First  Street,  Glendale  and  Beverly  Boule- 
vards, was  a thrilling  adventure.  That  zoo  has  long  since  disappeared; 
but  later  it  was  the  scene  of  early  oil  activity.  This  was  also  of  great 
concern  to  boys. 

Other  cable  car  thrills  were  afforded  boys,  when  through  the  slot 
they  entangled  a rope  with  the  moving  underground  cable,  and  to 
the  other  end  of  rope  tied  a can.  Slyly  watching  this  rattle  along,  to 
give  them  a real  kick.  There  were  always  Peck’s  bad  boys,  then  as  now. 

After  the  slowness  of  the  old  bus,  and  the  mule  and  cable  cars, 
the  advent  of  electric  transportation  was  a great  revelation  to  boys, 
giving  them  tremendous  thrills.  Then  there  soon  followed  a change 
in  school  riding  tickets  from  slow  cable  to  fast  electric  cars.  But  with 
no  more  jumping  on  or  off.  Drawing  pictures  of  cars  with  a trolley 
was  then  a boy’s  most  entertaining  diversion.  A new  assortment  of 
punch  marks  in  car  tickets  gave  added  interest.  Boys  wondered,  too, 
about  this  new  mysterious  force,  so  powerful  as  to  send  cars  along 
at  such  great  speed.  When  electric  cars  first  went  out  Sunset  Boule- 
vard to  Santa  Monica,  replacing  the  old  steam  dummy  line,  more 
boy  thrills  were  born. 

Other  thrills  of  a far  different  nature  came  with  arrival  of  pneu- 
matic tire  bicycles;  making  bike  riding  popular.  Clubs  were  formed, 
with  beach  rides  a thrilling  pastime.  Professional  racing  became 
popular,  with  the  first  good  gravel  track  at  the  old  Athletic  Park, 
located  at  about  Fifth  and  Alameda  Streets,  but  long  since  demolished. 
Here  a big  five  seat  pacing  bike  gave  boys  a great  thrill.  Later  they 
saw  famous  bicycle  riders  become  prominent  in  auto-racing. 

The  Athletic  Park  was  also  the  home  of  a great  early  day  state 
league  base  ball  team.  There  may  be  a few  old  fans  left  who  remember 
that  long  ago  Angel  club,  with  “Pop”  McCauley,  Glenalvin,  Bill 
Hassamer,  Jimmy  Stafford,  Treadway,  Rasty  Wright,  Jack  Roach, 
Phil  Knell,  Pete  Lohman,  and  others.  Charles  Stallings,  who  later 
managed  a winning  big  league  Boston  team  was  also  here.  Such  Angel 
players  were  boys’  heroes,  and  gave  lasting  thrills;  as  did  good  old 
John  Brink,  of  the  famous  Saddle  Rock  Cafe,  a leading  rooter. 

Also  in  Athletic  Park,  the  then  well-known  Tufts  Lyons  base  ball 
team  played  and  won  an  important  game  in  the  greatest  of  Pacific 
Coast  amateur  base  ball  tournaments.  This  was  staged  by  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  and  for  players  under  eighteen  and  six  months. 
Winning  the  deciding  game,  gave  the  Tufts  Lyons  team  a trip  to  San 
Francisco  for  the  play-off;  which  they  won.  Coming  home  the  proud 
victors  were  met  at  the  Arcade  station  with  tallyho  and  band.  Parading 
through  the  city  gave  boys’  thrills  for  sure. 
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Other  early  day  professional  base  ball  grounds  were  on  First  Street, 
east  of  the  river;  Temple  Street,  near  Centennial;  and  earlier  at  about 
Sixth  and  Flower  Streets,  which  was  known  as  the  Hay  Market 
grounds. 

Although  base  ball  games  were  the  great  attraction  for  early  day 
boys,  they  were  also  much  interested  in  such  great  prize  fighters  as 
John  L.  Sullivan,  Jake  Kilrain,  Charley  Mitchell,  Peter  Jackson,  Jim 
Corbett  and  Bob  Fitzsimmons.  Corbett  knocking  out  John  L.,  gave 
boys  a great  thrill.  They  arose  at  dawn  to  see  the  news  reports.  It 
was  hard  to  believe  that  the  great  old  fighter  had  met  his  doom. 

Seeing  him  in  person  with  the  famous  wrestler,  William  Muldoon, 
in  a play  called  “Honest  Hearts  and  Willing  Hands,”  afforded  boys 
a thrilling  evening.  The  play  was  in  the  old  Los  Angeles  theatre  on 
Spring  Street,  between  Second  and  Third  Streets.  Later  it  became  the 
Orpheum;  then  a motion  picture  house. 

In  this  old  theatre  boys  were  also  thrilled  by  the  Bostonians,  Ward 
and  James,  also  Primrose  & West,  and  Lew  Docstadder’s  minstrels. 
Leo  Carrillo  made  his  early  day  appearance  there.  Being  first  on  the 
waiting  line  to  the  top  gallery  gave  a thrill,  for  when  the  door  opened 
there  would  be  the  pick  of  seats.  In  this  gallery  boys  often  saw  the 
late,  much  respected  and  accomplished,  Mr.  Behymer.  There  was 
belief  that  he  had  charge  of  the  gallery  and  programs.  A part  that 
led  him  into  renown. 

Childs  Grand  Opera  House  on  Main  Street,  near  First  (now  no 
more)  likewise  afforded  boys’  thrills,  with  plays  like  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,  Peck’s  Bad  Boy,  and  the  famous  magician,  Herman  the  Great. 
And  at  night  on  Main  Street  were  the  quack  medicine  men  in  their 
horse  and  carriage  shows,  with  big  torch  lights,  colored  entertainer, 
Punch  and  Judy,  and  ventriloquist.  Crowds  also  gathered  to  see  free 
demonstrations  of  painless  tooth  pulling.  The  grounds  of  a private 
residence  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Seventh  and  Broadway  were 
used  for  such  an  outdoor  night  show.  All  of  which  held  boys  spell- 
bound. 

Then  on  Broadway  (formerly  Fort  Street)  where  now  the  old 
Mason  Opera  House  stands,  was  another  thrilling  boy  attraction.  It 
was  the  first  roller-coaster  in  town,  and  did  a rushing  business.  Then 
when  circuses  came  to  town  they  showed  at  the  old  Naud  Junction 
grounds  and  with  boy  thrills  that  never  died. 

Such  recreation  as  coasting,  rolling  big  boulders  down  hillsides 
(sometimes  crashing  into  fences  and  bringing  out  armed  owners); 
throwing  spears  and  boomerangs,  these  latter  introduced  to  boys  by 
Australian  bushmen  at  the  old  Athletic  Park;  shooting  with  rifles  and 
shotguns,  crossbows,  sling-shots,  bow  and  arrows;  playing  games  of 
follow  the  leader,  prisoner’s  base,  crack  the  whip,  hare  and  hounds, 
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leap  frog,  tug  of  war  (adult  contests,  among  teams  of  different  nation- 
alities were  held  at  old  Hazard’s  Pavilion  on  Fifth  between  Hill  and 
Olive);  tops  and  marbles,  champion  cigarette  cards,  running  races, 
vacant  lot  base  ball  and  foot  ball,  with  big,  night  bonfires  — all 
afforded  boys  their  great  early  day  thrills  in  old  Los  Angeles. 

With  March  winds  came  more  boys’  thrills,  for  kite  time  had 
arrived.  It  was  more  important  in  early  days,  as  kites  were  mostly 
home-made.  Others  were  of  Chinese  make,  and  called  bird-kites.  With 
much  open  space  and  no  electric  or  telephone  wires,  early  day  kite 
flying  was  more  thrilling;  especially  for  boys  who  tried  to  make  kites 
big  enough  to  pull  them  off  the  ground.  Sending  up  messages  and 
parachutes  on  heavy  cord  or  string;  tying  broken  glass  to  tails  for 
cutting  the  strings  of  other  kites,  all  gave  boys  their  thrills.  “Gosh  how 
she  pulls,”  is  an  unforgetable  expression  with  boys  of  long  ago. 

So  too  is  another  boys’  early  day  thrill.  Remembering  street  gas- 
lamp  lighters  on  their  rounds,  and  having  filled  home  oil  lamps, 
trimmed  wicks  and  cleaned  smoked  chimneys  for  so  long,  boys  could 
then  more  appreciate  the  great  thrill  afforded  by  the  first  electric  house 
lights.  Turning  on  and  off  the  button  and  seeing  the  bright,  mysterious 
light  appear,  was  a great  sensation  to  the  boy  of  Los  Angeles  in 
the  eighties. 

This  likewise  applied  to  the  first  neighborhood  electric  lighting 
from  the  hundred  and  fifty  foot  light  pole.*  The  one  at  Virgin  and 
Pearl  Streets  (now  Figueroa  and  Alpine),  was  a constant  boy  attrac- 
tion, serving  as  their  night  rendezvous.  The  more  daring  of  the  clan 
had  further  thrills  by  climbing  up  to  the  midway  platform,  daily  used 
by  the  man  who  let  down  the  large  globes  and  changed  the  carbons. 
These  were  collected  by  boys,  as  were  many  moths,  attracted  by  the 
light,  then  trapped  and  killed  in  the  globes. 

Wood,  coal  oil  and  gasoline  stoves  were  also  of  much  concern  to 
early  day  boys,  for  in  caring  for  them,  there  was  sometime  careless- 
ness; resulting  in  loss  of  eyebrows,  eyelashes,  burned  face  and  hands. 
Painful  thrills. 

Early  day  boys’  life  would  not  have  been  as  complete  or  thrilling, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  their  dogs.  The  kind  that  loved  hills,  long  walks, 
and  knew  the  ways  of  wild  things.  There  was  a companionship  boys 
remembered  through  life.  When  fatal  tragedy  came,  it  left  lasting 
scars  of  grief.  Gladly  would  early  day  boys,  now  far  along  in  life, 
renounce  the  ways  of  today,  if  only  they  might  again  know  their 
dogs  and  the  thrills  of  long  ago. 


*These  first  electric  street  lights  in  Los  Angeles  were  turned  on  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  1882. 
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Book  Reviews 

By  J.  GREGG  LAYNE 


CITY  MAKERS:  The  Men  who  transformed  Los  Angeles  from  a 
Village  to  a Metropolis,  Etc.,  1868-76.  By  Remi  A.  Nadeau, 
Doubleday  & Co.,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1948.  Pp.  xiii,  270, 
Index,  8vo.  $3.50. 

Book  after  book  has  been  written  on  the  history  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  Los  Angeles  has  not  fared  so  well.  One  noted  Californian 
bibliographer  once  remarked:  “there  is  a paucity  of  history  in  southern 
California,”  but  such  is  not  fact  and  it  has  remained  for  a young 
native  born  Angeleno  to  help  prove  it. 

Remi  A.  Nadeau,  great  grandson  of  Remi  Nadeau,  the  early  Los 
Angeles  pioneer,  in  his  first  book,  has  written  a thrilling  and  accurate 
history  of  affairs  in,  and  around,  Los  Angeles  after  the  Civil  War. 
He  has  limited  himself  to  eight  years,  1868  to  1876,  and  tells  the 
story  of  the  development  of  Los  Angeles  and  southern  California 
during  that  period. 

Much  of  his  book,  City  Makers,  is  given  over  to  the  development 
of  the  silver  mines  of  Cerro  Gordo  and  the  Panamint  districts,  with 
their  effect  on  the  economy  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  his  intense  research,  both  in  the  field  and  through  contem- 
porary newspapers,  he  has  brought  to  light  many,  then  important 
figures  that  have  long  been  forgotten.  Such  a one  is  Mortimer  W. 
Belshaw,  once  ruling  spirit  of  the  Cerro  Gordo.  But  not  he  alone, 
but  Senator  John  P.  Jones  and  William  Stewart  are  made  to  live 
again  in  this  story  of  the  silver  mines. 

Nadeau  has  told  the  tale  of  the  rise  of  Los  Angeles  from  a 
Mexican  pueblo  to  a thriving  American  city,  and  has  told  it  well. 
Across  his  pages  the  kaleidoscope  of  events  turns  and  in  it  we  see, 
with  a better  understanding,  the  Chinese  Massacre  of  ’71  — that  black 
spot  on  Los  Angeles’  otherwise  proud  record;  the  coming  of  the 
railroads  to  the  little  city  — The  Los  Angeles  & San  Pedro  Railroad, 
our  first  — projected  by  that  indefatigable  pioneer,  Phineas  Banning 
— The  Los  Angeles  & Independence  Railroad,  the  dream  of  Senator 
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Jones;  and  then  the  fight  with  the  Southern  Pacific  to  bring  its  trans- 
continental line  through  Los  Angeles;  the  founding  of  the  city’s  first 
banks  — their  successes  and  their  failures. 

In  a concise,  but  able  manner  he  tells  the  story  of  the  pioneer 
builders:  John  Downey,  Benito  Wilson,  Harvey  O’Melveny,  Robert 
Widney,  F.  P.  F.  Temple  and  many  others,  giving  sufficient  space  — 
and  with  pride  — to  tell  of  the  sturdy  builder  Remi  Nadeau,  with 
his  great  freighting  system  that  did  as  much  as  any  one  thing  to 
start  the  1868  boom  in  the  little  half  Spanish,  half  American  city 
of  Los  Angeles. 

A bibliography  and  an  adequate  index  complete  the  book.  It 
is  regretable  that  old  photos  were  not  found  to  illustrate  the  book. 
They  would  have  added  much  to  its  interest  and  usefulness. 

Remi  A.  Nadeau  has  done  a good  piece  of  work.  More  power 
to  him  in  writing  other  books  on  his  native  state. 


Three  Centennial  Books  of  California  History  from  the 
University  of  California  Press 

CALIFORNIA  PICTORIAL:  A History  of  Contemporary  Pictures, 
1786-1859,  with  Descriptive  Notes  on  Picture  and  Artist.  By  Jeanne 
Van  Nostrand  and  Edith  M.  Coulter.  University  of  California 
Press,  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  1948.  Quarto.  $10.00. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  long-heralded  series  “The 
Chronicles  of  California,”  volumes  of  California  histories  to  com- 
memorate the  centennial  of  the  State’s  admission  to  the  Union,  has 
made  its  appearance. 

The  first  of  these  books  is  a handsome  atlas-like  volume  con- 
taining reproductions  of  70  paintings  and  drawings  by  contemporary 
artists  depicting  California’s  history  from  1786  until  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War. 

The  two  authors,  Jeanne  Van  Nostrand  and  Edith  M.  Coulter, 
have  done  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  both  in  the  selection  of  pictures 
and  in  their  sketches  of  the  artists  whose  work  they  have  chosen. 
Eight  of  these  old  paintings  are  reproduced  in  color,  and  while  some 
of  the  plates  have  been  taken  from  books  now  hard  to  find,  most  of 
the  plates  are  published  here  for  the  first  time. 

This  book  is  a fine  help  for  students  of  California  history,  for 
the  selections  have  been  well  made.  The  plates,  such  as  Suria’s 
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“Presidio  of  Monterey,  1791,”  Choris’s  “Presidio  of  San  Francisco, 
1816,”  Prevost’s  “San  Francisco,  1847,”  Tobin’s  “Russian  Burying 
Ground,”  Browere’s  “Stockton,  1856,”  and  the  unknown  artist’s 
“Mormon  Island”  are  particularly  interesting  to  your  reviewer. 

The  plates  reproduced  from  the  works  of  Vancouver,  Revere, 
De  Mofras,  Beechey  and  Borthwick,  while  better  known,  are  not 
always  available  to  the  student,  are  the  best  of  their  time. 

The  rapid  decay  of  the  missions  is  well  illustrated  by  a comparison 
of  Plates  No.  10  and  No.  14,  Smythe’s  “Mission  San  Carlos,  1827,” 
and  Laplace’s  “Carmel  Mission,  1839,”  Laplace’s  picture  being  painted 
but  six  years  after  the  secularization  of  the  missions. 

The  compilers  have,  unfortunately,  shown  but  three  plates  of 
Southern  California  and  have  chosen  the  Pacific  Railroad  Report 
view  of  Los  Angeles  by  Koppel  in  1853,  already  well  known  and  one 
that  has  been  published  and  republished  many  times.  The  authors 
state  that  this  view  was  long  considered  the  first  view  of  the  city, 
until  recently  when  the  drawing  of  Los  Angeles  made  by  H.M.T. 
Powell  in  1849  was  printed  in  Powell’s  Journal  by  the  Grabhorn 
Press  in  1930.  Had  they  searched  a little  more  diligently  and  con- 
sulted that  other  great  repository  of  California  material,  the  Hunting- 
ton  Library,  that  ranks  next  to  the  Bancroft,  they’d  have  found  an 
earlier  and  a more  interesting  view  of  Los  Angeles  and  its  Plaza, 
drawn  in  1847  by  Lieutenant  William  Rich  Hutton  of  Stevenson’s 
Regiment  and  published  with  other  drawings  of  Hutton’s,  by  the 
Huntington  Library  in  1942,  seven  years  ago. 

No  really  serious  criticism,  however,  can  be  made  of  this  out- 
standing book  and  the  authors,  as  well  as  the  University  of  California 
Press,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  production  of  a beautiful 
book  that  will  be  of  permanent  value  to  the  California  historian. 

GOLD  IS  THE  CORNERSTONE:  By  John  Walton  Caughey. 

University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  1948. 

Ppxvi,  321,  Index,  Ills.  8vo.  $4.00. 

The  second  of  the  University  of  California’s  “Chronicles  of  Cali- 
fornia” is  John  Walton  Caughey’s  Gold  Is  the  Cornerstone,  a new 
type  of  Gold  Rush  history.  While  he  tells  the  oft  told  tales  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  the  many  routes  of  travel  used 
in  reaching  the  enchanted  spot  after  the  news  of  discovery  had  been 
heralded  to  the  world,  as  well  as  giving  an  excellent  picture  of  life 
at  the  mines  and  in  the  newly  made  towns  of  the  state,  Professor 
Caughey,  head  of  the  History  Department  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  has  written  his  story  from  a very  different 
angle  than  that  used  by  historians  in  the  past,  the  cultural  phase. 
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In  his  scholarly  and  thorough  manner  Dr.  Caughey  has  empha- 
sized this  aspect  of  the  days  of  the  Gold  Rush  in  California  — a phase 
hardly  mentioned  in  the  hundreds  of  books  that  have  been  written 
upon  that  great  epoch.  Not  only  has  he  devoted  a full  chapter  to  the 
cultural  development  during  the  Gold  Rush,  but  he  has  stressed  the 
cultural  aspect  throughout  the  book,  and  has  given  more  factual 
information  on  the  books  and  literature  of  the  time  than  has  been 
given  by  any  other  writer.  His  bibliography  is  analytical. 

While  Caughey  admits  that  the  gold  produced  in  California  has 
never  equaled  the  state’s  agricultural  products  in  point  of  value,  and 
has  been  dwarfed  by  oil  production  in  the  state,  it  was,  nevertheless 
the  “Corner  Stone”  upon  which  the  economy  of  California  was 
developed. 

The  book  is  interesting  from  every  point  of  view  and  is  a real 
addition  to  the  literature  of  a subject  that  has  had  hundreds  of  con- 
tributors. No  California  library  can  afford  to  be  without  this  “new 
look”  at  the  Gold  Rush  that  Dr.  Caughey  has  written. 

LAND  IN  CALIFORNIA:  By  W.  W.  Robinson.  University  of 
California  Press,  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  1948.  Pp.  xiii,  291, 
Index,  Ills.,  Maps,  8vo.  $4.00. 

The  third  of  the  University’s  “Chronicles  of  California  Series”  is 
a book,  the  value  of  which  is  inestimable.  W.  W.  Robinson,  so  ably 
qualified  to  write  on  his  subject,  has  written  his  Land  in  California 
in  such  interesting  trend  that  the  book  holds  one’s  attention  from 
one  cover  to  the  other. 

Never  before  has  the  subject  of  land,  as  applied  to  the  aborigine, 
the  missions,  ranchos,  mining  claims  and  railroad  grants,  and  the 
attending  land  scrip  and  land  grants  in  general,  been  so  fully  covered 
in  an  intelligible  manner  in  one  volume  as  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Robinson. 

The  author  tells  the  story  of  the  aborigine  as  the  first  owner  of 
California’s  land,  and  of  the  coming  of  the  Franciscan  missionaries 
and  their  manipulation  of  the  land.  Then  of  the  founding  of  the 
Pueblos  and  their  land  rights,  and  the  granting  of  the  privilege  of 
using  lands  for  grazing  and  stock  raising  by  the  retired  soldiers  of 
the  Spanish  Regime,  so  often,  in  the  past,  referred  to  as  “Spanish 
Grants  from  the  King  of  Spain.” 

Robinson  bursts  the  bubble  of  “Spanish  Land  Grants,”  proving 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a definitely  private  ownership  of  any 
actual  tract  of  land  in  Spanish  California,  when  he  declares:  “Popular 
talk  of  ‘Spanish  Grants’  is  often  misinformed.  It  comes  chiefly  from 
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descendants  of  first  settlers  and  from  writers  of  romantic  fiction,  who 
like  to  think  of  a far-distant  ruler  taking  kindly  thought  of  California 
and  signing  beribboned  documents  that  gave  whole  valleys  to  aristo- 
cratic men.”  He  goes  on  to  show  that  such  Spanish  Grants  were  never 
made.  If  for  no  other  statement  — one  never  before  made  so  plainly 
in  printed  book  — this  book  is  a valuable  document,  settling  as  it 
does,  a much  mooted  question. 

But  Mr.  Robinson  goes  on  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  land  and  its 
title  in  California  from  the  time  of  the  Mexican  land  grants,  of  which 
most  of  the  more  than  500  that  were  granted  to  private  individuals, 
were  confirmed  by  the  famous,  or  infamous  if  you  will,  Land  Courts 
established  by  the  United  States  Government  in  1851. 

Robinson  tells  much  individual  and  official  history  in  his  valuable 
book,  and  again  for  the  first  time  he  tells,  lucidly,  the  story  of,  and 
the  reason  for  land  scrip  — a subject  little  understood  by  the  layman. 

W.  W.  Robinson’s  Land  in  California  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
books  of  California  history  that  has  been  produced  and  fills  a hereto- 
fore void  in  printed  Californiana. 

Land  in  California  is  a good  looking  book,  the  illustrations  are 
well  chosen  and  the  appearance  of  the  volume  is  further  enhanced 
by  the  charming  chapter-head  vignettes  by  Irene  Robinson,  the 
author’s  talented  wife. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA , 1849. 
With  an  introduction  by  Robert  Glass  Cleland.  Friends  of  the 
Huntington  Library,  San  Marino,  California,  1949.  Pp.  10,  19, 
8vo.  $1.75. 

As  a Centennial  publication,  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate 
than  the  lovely  little  facsimile  of  the  famous  “Constitution  of  the  State 
of  California,”  originally  printed  at  San  Francisco  a hundred  years 
ago,  to  be  published  by  The  Friends  of  the  Huntington  Library  on 
February  1,  1949,  printed  in  perfect  taste  by  The  Ward  Ritchie  Press. 

The  document  has  become  excessively  rare  of  late  years  and  so  it 
is  that  much  more  valuable  both  to  the  collector  and  the  institutional 
library.  A very  few  years  ago  one  of  America’s  greatest  collectors 
paid  $500  for  an  original  copy  of  California’s  Constitution  that  he 
purchased  from  one  of  California’s  most  noted  bibliographers. 

Dr.  Cleland’s  illuminating  introduction  adds  much  to  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  little  book. 
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Three  Centennial  Books  of  California  History  from  the 
Stanford  University  Press 


CALIFORNIA  LANDMARKS:  A Photographic  Guide  to  the 
State  s Historic  Spots.  By  James  D.  McClure.  Stanford  University 
Press,  Stanford,  California.  Pp.  xvi,  149,  Index,  Plates.  Small 
Quarto.  $3.00. 

In  James  McClure’s  California  Landmarks  the  Stanford  University 
Press  has  made  available  a fine  collection  of  views  of  historic  spots 
in  California,  many  of  them  off  the  beaten  path  and  little  known. 
The  book  might  well  be  called  a companion  volume  to  the  newly 
reprinted  one  volume  edition  of  the  D.A.R.  sponsored  Historic  Spots 
in  California,  of  which  too  high  praise  cannot  be  made. 

The  author  and  compiler — and  also  photographer  — has  made 
an  excellent  selection  of  historic  spots  of  interest  in  the  state.  His 
photographs  have  been  taken  of  the  unusual  and  little  known  land- 
marks, and  from  the  vantage  point  of  an  artist. 

The  book  being  divided  into  three  geographic  sections,  permits  a 
somewhat  wider  range  of  interest  to  be  displayed  than  has  been 
attempted  before  in  books  of  this  kind.  In  all  the  districts  covered, 
the  Mother  Lode,  the  Trinity  Mines  and  the  high  country  of  the 
Mono  and  Bodie  districts,  as  well  as  the  San  Francisco  Bay  section 
and  that  of  Southern  California  the  author  has  presented  unusual 
and  interesting  spots.  His  descriptions  are  well  written  and  in  small 
space  gives  a clear  idea  of  the  subject  described. 

When  we  study  the  photographs  reproduced  in  this  book  we  are 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  these  old  landmarks  are  fast  disappearing. 
On  page  40  is  shown  the  ruins  of  old  Hartnell  College,  that  but  a 
few  years  ago  was  a sturdy  structure  standing  in  good  repair,  and 
on  page  19,  the  little  that  is  left  of  the  first  Mission  Purisima,  part  of 
which  is  still  standing  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  town  of  Lompoc. 
There  are  many  other  similar  instances  shown. 

There  have  been  many  views  published  during  the  past  several 
years  of  the  Mother  Lode  country,  but  McClure  takes  us  on  into  the 
Trinity  mines  district  with  views  of  charming  Weaverville,  all  still 
in  good  repair,  and  into  old  Shasta,  now  in  ruins,  but  as  late  as  1890 
a thriving  city  of  Shasta  County  and  until  Redding  was  created  by 
the  railroad,  its  county  seat.  The  unusual  is  apparently  the  theme  of 
this  interesting  book,  and  the  last  picture  in  the  album,  and  an 
“album”  it  is,  is  a photograph  of  an  old  square  piano  at  Mono  Lake, 
that  was  once  used  by  Jenny  Lind.  How  did  it  get  there,  and  where 
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did  she  use  it?  The  famous  Swedish  Nightingale  never  visited  the 
Pacific  Coast,  nor  did  she  come  west  of  Chicago. 

Hardly  could  a finer,  a more  diverse  or  a more  interesting  collec- 
tion of  historic  pictures  be  made  by  a single  man,  than  has  been 
published  in  this  fine  looking  book  from  the  Stanford  University  Press. 

CALIFORNIA  STEPPING  STONES:  By  Robert  Kingery  Buell, 

Illustrated  by  Margaret  Marian  Bailey.  Stanford  University  Press, 

Stanford,  California.  Pp.  ix,  238.  $3.00. 

The  Stanford  University  Press,  quite  fittingly,  has  remembered 
that  the  youth  of  California  should  not  be  forgotten  in  these  Cen- 
tennial years,  and  in  Robert  Kingery  Buell’s  California  Stepping 
Stones  it  has  provided  a history  of  California  that  can  be  easily  read, 
or  read  to,  and  assimilated  by  the  younger  generation. 

The  author  has  written  his  book  in  a simple  and  entertaining 
style,  aided  by  Margaret  Marian  Bailey’s  appropriate  drawings. 

This  book  could  well  be  perused  to  advantage  by  some  older 
Californians  too,  for  from  it  many  who  might  never  attempt  to  read 
a deeper  history  of  the  state,  can  obtain,  with  little  effort,  some  worth- 
while information. 

SAM  WARD  IN  THE  GOLD  RUSH:  Edited  by  Carvel  Collins. 

Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford,  California.  Pp.  x,  189,  Index, 

Port.,  Ills.,  Maps.  8vo.  $3.50. 

Stanford  University  Press  will  shortly  release  for  sale  one  of  the 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  Centennial  years  in 
Sam  Ward  in  the  Gold  Rush,  edited  by  Carvel  Collins. 

Coming  at  this  time,  as  a Centennial  Gold  Rush  book  this  publi- 
cation is  most  timely,  and  brings  to  light  an  almost  unknown  series 
of  articles  on  the  California  Gold  Rush  that  appeared  in  a New  York 
weekly  of  the  1860’s  — “Porter’s  Spirit  of  the  Times.”  The  series  of 
fourteen  papers  that  have  been  gathered  into  this  new  book  were 
written  under  the  pseudonym  of  “Midas,  Jr.”,  who  was  in  reality, 
Sam  Ward,  the  brother  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  famous  author  of  the 
“Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.”  He  was  also  a cousin  of  two  out- 
standing characters  of  early  California,  Ward  and  Hall  McAllister, 
with  whom  he  came  to  California  in  1849  on  the  maiden  voyage  of 
the  Steamer  Panama. 

Carvel  Collins  has  written  an  interesting  sketch  of  Sam  Ward  in 
his  introduction,  and  has  made  a thorough  job  of  editing  the  book 
with  voluminous  footnotes  that  make  the  reader  think  of  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft. 
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In  reading  this  book  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
contemporary  accounts  of  the  Gold  Rush  that  I have  seen  in  print. 
Sam  Ward  wrote  well  and  gave  a graphic  description  of  California 
life  at  the  time. 

The  book  is  well  indexed  and  is  illustrated,  chiefly,  from  con- 
temporary wood  cuts.  The  excellent  end-paper  maps  add  much  to 
the  book’s  value. 


INTO  THE  STREETS  AND  LANES:  By  Thomas  C.  Marshall. 
Saunders  Press,  Claremont,  California.  1948.  Pp.  178,  8vo.  $3.00. 

Church  history  has  always  played  an  important  part  in  the  history 
of  any  country.  In  California,  much  history  has  been  written  of  the 
establishment  and  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  the 
Protestant  churches  have  not  been  so  diligent  in  this  respect. 

Now,  however,  we  have  — from  the  Saunders  Press  — a well  done 
book  by  Thomas  C.  Marshall  on  the  humanities  work  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles  from  the  year  1887  to  1947. 

The  book  is  interesting  and  enlightening  and  tells  the  story  of 
the  founding  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  one  of  the 
important  hospitals  of  the  state,  and  of  the  work  it  has  done. 

Reverend  Marshall  tells  also  of  the  work  of  the  Neighborhood 
Settlement  in  Los  Angeles;  the  City  Mission  Society;  the  Seamen’s 
Church  Institute;  the  Church  Home  for  Children  and  the  Home  for 
the  Aged,  as  well  as  many  other  activities  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Diocese. 

The  Saunders  Press  has  done  its  usual  excellent  job  of  book 
making  and  design  and  has  produced  a well  printed  and  well  illus- 
trated book. 

PLACE  NAMES  OF  THE  DEATH  VALLEY  REGION  IN  CALL 
FORNIA  AND  NEVADA:  Edited  by  T.  S.  Palmer,  1948. 
Pp.  80,  8vo.  $5.00.  (50  copies  only  for  sale.) 

The  interest  in  Death  Valley  — that  one-time  sink  of  horror  in 
California,  holding  the  nation’s  lowest  point  in  elevation  — has  always 
been  keen  due  to  the  colorful  character  of  the  historic  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  district. 

But  since  its  establishment  as  a National  Monument  in  1933,  this 
interest  has  steadily  increased,  and  the  desire  to  know  more  of  the 
ill-named  spot  has  kept  pace  with  it.  And  so  with  the  approach  of 
the  Centennial  Pageant  to  take  place  in  the  Valley  next  fall  to  com- 
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memorate  the  Manley  Party’s  suffering  and  deliverance  from  the 
Death  Valley  that  they  named,  the  appearance  of  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer’s 
excellent  dictionary  of  the  place  names  of  the  Death  Valley  Region 
is  most  timely. 

Dr.  Palmer,  who  was  a member  of  the  now  famed  Death  Valley 
Expedition  of  1891  that  gave  the  world  the  earliest  scientific  informa- 
tion connected  with  Death  Valley,  is  probably  better  qualified  than 
any  other  man,  to  compile  this  valuable  tool  for  those  interested  in 
reading  of,  or  in  exploring  the  district. 

Your  reviewer  cannot  conceive  a better  prepared  work  of  this 
nature,  nor  has  he  been  able  to  find  a place  name  of  the  district  that 
has  not  been  listed  and  described  in  the  book.  We  believe  there  are 
but  fifty  copies  of  the  work  for  sale. 

INTO  AN  ALKALI  VALLEY : The  First  Written  Account  of 
Death  Valley.  By  E.  I.  Edwards.  Edwards  & Williams,  Los  An- 
geles, 1948.  Pp.  9,  $2.00. 

E.  1.  Edwards,  who  has,  during  the  past  few  years,  identified 
himself  closely  with  the  deserts  of  California  and  particularly  with 
Death  Valley,  has  just  published,  in  attractive  form,  and  with  an 
introductory  sketch,  the  first  account  of  Death  Valley,  under  the  title 
Into  an  Alkali  Valley. 

This  little  publication  is  an  extract  from  the  “Log”  of  Sheldon 
Young  and  covers  the  last  week  in  December,  1849.  It  gives  informa- 
tion of  Death  Valley  almost  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Mr.  Edwards’  booklet  is  also  an  example  of  fine  printing  done  at 
the  Ward  Ritchie  Press  in  Los  Angeles,  and  is  limited  to  250  copies. 
Collectors  of  Californiana  and  fine  printing  will  want  it. 

This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Edwards  has  also  just  issued  a Catalog- 
Bibliography  of  72  pages,  titled  Desert  Treasure  that  is  free  for  the 
asking,  and  is  useful  since  it  contains  much  information  of  value  to 
both  the  student  of  California  history  and  the  collector. 
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In  each  issue  of  the  Quarterly  the  Editor  is  printing  a list  of  the 
donors  and  gifts  they  have  made  to  the  Society. 

During  this  historic  year  of  ig^g,  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern 
California  is  making  an  especial  effort  to  build  up  its  collection  of 
historic  materials , such  as  old  diaries,  letters,  accounts,  early  news- 
papers, theatre  and  other  programs;  pictures  of  early  day  life  in 
California  and  costumes. 

Every  member  of  the  Society  has  some  historic  article  that  would 
be  welcomed,  and  in  the  ensuing  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  names  of  all  members  of  the  Society  will  be 
recorded  in  the  gift  columns. 

Marco  R.  Newmark 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Gifts  and  Bequests. 


During  the  past  three  months  we  have  received  gifts  as  follows: 

Mr.  James  R.  Page:  California  Institute  of  Technology’s  publication  recording 

the  Dedication  of  Palomar  Observatory  and  the  Hale  Telescope. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Palmer:  from  Washington,  D.  C.;  Book,  “Place  Names  of  the  Death 
Valley  Region  in  California  and  Nevada.” 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Dickson:  Brochure,  “University  of  California — Life  Long 

Learning”;  card,  “Season’s  Greetings”  from  Supervisor  William  A.  Smith;  auto- 
graphed program  and  menu  of  the  special  meeting  held  by  the  Stockholders  of  the 
Central  Investment  Corporation  at  the  burning  of  the  mortgage  on  the  Biltmore 
Hotel  Property. 

Miss  Katherine  Carr:  Publication,  “Ladies  Clubs  and  Societies  in  Los  Angeles, 

1892”  by  Mrs.  M.  Burton  Williamson. 

Mr.  Robert  Triest:  Framed  historic  envelope  used  by  “Wells,  Fargo  Cia., 

Republica  de  Mexico”  addressed  to  Senores  Haas  Baruch  y Ca.,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 
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Mr.  Paul  Reiser:  Five  old  photographs  of  the  Town  of  Glendora. 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Walker,  of  The  Southwest  Museum:  Publication,  “Excavation 

of  a Yokuts  Indian  Cemetery.” 

Mr.  George  Healy  Tondel:  Book,  “California  Poets,”  Foreword  by  Helen  Hoyt; 

brochure  on  the  order  of  services  for  the  Consecration  of  the  Very  Reverend  Donald 
James  Campbell,  SIM,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles  at  Saint  Paul’s 
Episcopal  Cathedral. 

Mr.  John  Crum:  Historic  photographs  of  “Midwinter  International  Exposition 

San  Francisco,  1894”;  San  Francisco’s  official  Memorial  Souvenir,  April  18,  1906; 
panorama  of  San  Francisco  after  the  Earthquake  and  Fire;  framed  photographic 
panorama  of  San  Pedro  in  1910. 

Mr.  Philip  S.  Rush:  “Chronicle  of  the  Southern  California  Rancher,”  1948, 

Christmas  Number,  Volume  13,  #12. 

Mr.  Bert  H.  Cocks:  A riding  bridle  bit;  old  Spanish  spurs  forged  on  El  Ranchito 

by  Don  Pio  Pico’s  blacksmith;  a 44-calibre  Springfield  rifle  used  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Mounted  Police  (1890’s). 

Mr.  K.  K.  Bechtel:  Copy  of  the  illustrated  account  of  the  taking  of  Monterey 

in  1842  by  Commodore  Jones  (from  diary  of  Gunner  William  H.  Myers)  aboard  the 
United  States  sloop  of  war  “Cyane.” 

Mr.  Marco  R.  Newmark:  Original  Blank  Check  (souvenir  of  mining  days  in 

the  70’s  at  Death  Valley);  Spanish  Songs  of  Old  California  by  Charles  Lummis; 
manuscript  of  the  story  of  the  “Parent  Navel  Orange  Tree  grown  by  Luther  C. 
Tibbits,”  by  Mrs.  C.  F.  Mills;  source  material  of  the  Peter  Lebec  Tree  (1837)  by 
Fort  Tejon-Bakersfield  Clampers  in  (1937);  original  manuscript  of  the  1850  Los 
Angeles  City  and  County  Census;  button  and  ribbon  worn  by  Reception  Committee 
at  the  unveiling  ceremonies  of  the  Stephen  M.  White  Monument  installation, 
December  11,  1908;  brochure,  “Lost  and  Living  Cities  of  California  Gold  Rush”; 
“California  Gold”  by  Guy  J.  Giffen;  five  issues  of  “The  Lyceum,”  monthly  publi- 
cation of  the  Los  Angeles  High  School  dated  1895-96-97  and  1928;  books  Los 
Angeles — Eine  Blume  Aus  Dem  Goldenen  Lande”;  ‘ It  s An  Old  California  Custom, 
by  Lee  Shippey;  “Anybody’s  Gold,”  by  Joseph  Henry  Jackson;  newspaper  photostat 
of  the  “Los  Angeles  Star,  May  17,  1851”;  Los  Angeles  Times  Fortieth  Anniversary 
Number,  December  4,  1921;  Los  Angeles  Times  World  War  I PEACE 
November  11,  1918;  “Los  Angeles  Germania,”  April  20,  1918  (issued  in  German 
and  English  language). 
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OCTOBER  1948 

Members  and  Friends  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia were  guests  of  Mrs.  William  W.  Orcutt  at  her  charming  estate, 
Rancho  Sombra  del  Roble,  October  2,  1948. 

As  an  interesting  feature  of  the  afternoon’s  program  there  was 
a ceremonial  marking  of  the  grove  of  venerable  oaks  that  in  1779 
had  been  topped  to  fire  the  lime-kilns  which  furnished  mortar  to 
build  the  Mission  of  San  Fernando  Rey  de  Espana. 

A Bronze  Plaque,  dedicated  to  the  honor  of  her  late  husband  — 
William  Warren  Orcutt,  long  a director  of  the  Society,  now  marks 
this  historic  oak  grove  — a grove  that  existed  when  Cabrillo  sailed 
the  coast  of  California. 

This  formal  recognition  of  one  of  California’s  outstanding  land- 
marks was  made  jointly  by  The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  The  California  Centennial  Commission. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  the  most  gala  affairs  of  the  season.  The 
hostess,  Mrs.  Orcutt,  spread  a generous  repast,  while  “Musicos”  filled 
the  air  with  melody. 

President  Edward  A.  Dickson  was  Master  of  Ceremonies  and 
introduced  Dr.  John  Walton  Caughey,  Chairman  of  the  Landmarks 
Committee;  Mr.  Lloyd  Mitchell,  Southern  Manager  of  the  California 
Centennials  Commission;  Mr.  Charles  Gibbs  Adams,  prominent 
Landscape  Architect;  Mrs.  William  Stienbeck,  Landmarks  Chairman 
of  the  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West  for  Southern  California; 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Malitz,  President  of  the  Topanga  Parlor  of  the  Native 
Daughters  of  the  Golden  West. 

Mrs.  Orcutt  accepted  with  appropriate  remarks,  the  Plaque,  which 
had  been  designed  by  Mr.  Roger  J.  Sterrett. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  SOCIETY 


NOVEMBER  1948 

“The  Romance  of  the  Colorado  River”  was  the  subject  for  the 
Society’s  meeting  of  Tuesday  Evening,  November  9,  1948. 

The  speaker  was  Mr.  J.  Gregg  Layne,  Past  President  of  this  Society 
and  Editor  of  The  Quarterly.  Mr.  Layne  spoke  in  the  capacity  of 
Historian  for  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power. 

At  the  end  of  Mr.  Layne’s  address  Mr.  Frank  Williams,  Public 
Relations  Representative  of  the  Department  of  Water  and  Power 
showed  the  Department’s  beautiful  colored  motion  picture,  “More 
Power  to  You”  with  views  of  Hoover  Dam,  Lake  Mead  and  the 
Colorado  River,  telling  the  story  of  past  power  development  and  the 
future  needs  for  Los  Angeles. 

After  the  meeting  members  and  guests  were  invited  to  inspect 
the  historic  Earl  Mansion  — now  the  permanent  home  of  the  Society 
at  2425  Wilshire  Boulevard. 

In  the  old  and  quaint  dining  room  — with  its  carved  redwood 
wainscoting  and  ceiling  — refreshments  were  served.  Pouring  at  the 
urns  were  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Dickson  and  Mrs.  Sydney  A.  Temple. 
Hostesses  were  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Gage  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Sexton. 


The  Quarterly’s  First  Index 


Members  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  will 
be  interested  to  see  that  we  have  an  index  for  the  current  volume,  a 
long-needed  tool  for  the  proper  use  of  The  Quarterly. 

We  are  indebted  to  Ruth  Saunders  (Mrs.  Harry  Fraser)  of  the 
Saunders  Press  who  designs  our  Quarterly,  for  the  fine  index  made 
for  this  volume. 

This  was  a tremendous  job  — one  that  your  Editor  has  long  tried 
to  have  done  by  interested  members  of  the  Society,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Mrs.  Fraser  has  put  in  long  hours  on  this  Index  and  the  Society 
owes  her  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  each  member  for  her  fine  work  and 
the  spirit  she  has  shown  in  doing  it. 

J.  Gregg  Layne,  Editor 
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Fargo,  William  G.,  43 
Feather  River,  23 
Feliz,  Domingo,  29 
Felton,  Charles  N.,  139,  141 
Fergusson,  David,  272 
Fiesta  of  1895,  no 
Figueroa,  Francisco,  34 
Figueroa,  Jose,  gov.,  237 
Fillmore,  155 
Fillmore,  Millard,  199 
Filmore,  James  M.,  223 
Fisk,  L.  D.,  139 
Fitch,  Thomas,  106,  201 
Fitzsimmons,  Bob,  315 
Fleming,  Peter,  17 
Fletcher,  Francis,  23 
Flores,  Jose  Maria,  32 
Font,  Father  Pedro,  281 
Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  268-269 
Fort  Churchill,  Nev.,  266 
Fort  Craig,  N.  M.,  272 
Fort  Davis,  Tex.,  268-272 
Fort  Defiance,  N.  M.,  60 
Fort  Kearney,  265 
Fort  Leaton,  Tex.,  272 
Fort  Mason,  Ariz.,  273-274 
Fort  Miller,  182 
Fort  Mojave,  57,  59 
Fort  Quitman,  Tex.,  268 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  47,  179 
Fort  Stockton,  Tex.,  268 
Fort  Sumter,  202 

Fort  Tejon,  43-45,  52,  57,  60,  114,  121, 
184,  253 

Fort  Tejon-Bakersfield  Clampers,  327 


Fort  Tubac,  illus.  270,  273,  275 

Fort  Yuma,  42,  44,  187 

Forthman,  John,  98 

Foster,  E.  P.,  124 

Foster,  F.  P.,  133 

Foster,  F.  B.,  125 

Foster,  Stephen  C.,  mayor,  36 

Franklin,  Tex.,  268-269 

Fraser,  Ruth  Saunders  (Mrs.  H.  L.),  331 

Freeman,  Dan,  28 

Freeman,  Judge  G.  R.,  245 

Freeport,  287,  290 

Fremont,  John  Charles,  159,  179,  183, 
198-200,  291,  298-299 
Fremont  Pass,  see  San  Fernando  Pass 
French,  Albert  H.,  268-269,  273 
French  Louis’  Restaurant,  99 
Fresno,  50,  115,  151 
Fresno  County,  88,  109 
Fresno  Republican,  161 

Friends  of  the  Huntington  Library,  pub.,  321 
Fuqua,  Julia,  243 

— G— 

Gabrieleno  Indians,  229 

Gadsen,  Col.,  178 

Gadsden  Purchase,  273 

Gage,  Mrs.  Arthur  T.,  329 

Gage,  Henry  T.,  gov.,  72,  252 

Galvez,  Jose  de,  visitador  of  Mexico,  235 

Garces,  Father  Francisco,  183,  280 

Garrett,  Pat,  154 

Gaviota  Creek,  220 

Gaviota  Landing,  220,  222 

Gaviota  Pass,  225 

Gelcich,  Dr.  Vincent,  123-124,  128 

Gelcich  Oil  Claim,  124 

George,  “Greek,”  93,  95,  96;  Shack,  illus.  92 
Gerkins,  J.  F.,  103 
Gettman,  William  C.,  sheriff,  100 
Gibbes,  Charles  Drayton,  186 
Gibbons,  Dr.  A.  S.,  290 
Gibbons,  J.  J.,  116 
Gibson,  C.  W.,  98 
Giffen,  Guy  J.,  23,  327 
Gifts  to  the  Society,  72,  165,  252,  326 
Gila  River,  185-186,  190 
Gilbert,  William  W.,  295 
Gildersleeve,  George  W.,  289 
Gillespie,  Archibald,  291-292,  299 
Gillis,  Mabel,  25 
Gladwin,  Harold,  230 
Glassell,  Andrew,  39 
Glen  Ivy,  229,  232 
Glenalvin,  314 
Glendale,  309 
Glendora,  326 
Glidden  Tour,  157 
Goat  Island,  296 
Godey,  Alexander,  183 
Gold,  9-22,  23-25,  85,  277,  282 
Gold  Is  the  Cornerstone  by  John  Walton 
Caughey,  rev.  319 
Gonzales,  Jose,  83 
Goodman,  Morris  L.,  34 
Goodwin,  L.,  129 
Gosling,  Caleb,  289 
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Gould,  Janet  Williams,  229;  dau.  Suzanne,  232 

Gourlie,  Robert,  287 

Grable,  W.  J.,  16-17 

Gragg,  Edith,  25 

Granger,  Lewis,  36 

Grapevine  Canyon,  93,  114,  128,  184 

Grapevine  Grade,  150,  153 

Grayson,  1 82 

Greeley,  Horace,  199 

Green  River,  23 

Griffen,  John  S.,  44 

Griffin,  George  S.,  39 

Griffith,  G.  M.,  39 

Griffith  Park,  308 

Grijalva,  Pablo,  235,  236,  245;  wife  Dona 
Valencia;  dau . Maria  Josefa,  see  Jose 
Antonio  Yorba;  dau.  Maria  del  Carmen, 
see  Peralta 
Groff,  Lewis  A.,  16 
Grover,  Earle  V.,  207 
Guadalupe  Pass,  50 
Guffy,  Mrs.  Donnie,  232 
Guffy,  Daniel,  235,  244 
Guerra,  Antonio  Maria  de  la,  266 
Guirado,  Rafael,  29 
Gunnison,  Capt.,  179 
Guaymas,  Mex.,  273 
Gwin,  Senator,  178,  182,  201 

— H— 

Haas,  Baruch  & Co.,  326 

Hall,  Edward,  272 

Hamlin,  Ralph,  147-148,  150 

Hancock,  Winfield  Scott,  57 

Handbook,  of  the  Yokuts  Indians  by  F.  F. 

Latta,  rev.  251 
Hanna,  Phil  Townsend,  277 
Hanover,  Lieut.,  112 
Hansen,  George,  38 
Hardison,  W.  L.,  1 43-1 44 
Harris,  Emil,  96 
Harte,  Bret,  7,  71,  329 
Hartley,  B.  F.,  96 
Hart,  Simeon,  269,  271 
Hart’s  Mill,  Tex.,  269-273 
Hartson,  Chancellor,  289 
Harvard,  John  L.,  223 
Hassamer,  Bill,  314 
Hayes,  Benjamin,  34 
Haynes  Brothers,  217 
Hedges,  George  M.,  139 
Heermann,  Dr.  A.  L.,  182 
Heffner,  Jim,  94 
Heilman,  Irving  H.,  26 
Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  and  Art 
Gallery,  7,  71 

Heritage  of  a Californian,  The,  277-284 

Hickey,  Baron,  245 

Hickey,  M.,  10 1 

Hillman,  Harry,  155 

Hines,  Capt.,  112 

Historical  Society  of  Southern  California, 

295,  296,  298 
Hobson,  John  J.,  219 
Hocumac  Mining  Co.,  13-16,  19 
Hodges,  Alpheus  P.,  34 
Hogsback  Grade,  1 8 


Holcomb,  13 
Holdrege,  G.  W.,  13 
Hollister,  W.  W.,  220 
Hollywood,  309 

Holsman  Motor  Buggy,  153*154 
Hoover,  Herbert,  161 
Hopkins,  Mark,  198,  296 
Horage,  Vicente,  27 
Horse  Flat,  83 

Horse  of  the  Americas,  The,  by  Robert 
Moorman,  rev.  162 
Hotel  Americano,  101 
Houghton,  Sherman  O.,  39 
Howland,  T.  H.,  99 
Hoyt,  Helen,  327 
Hudson  Bay  Co.,  25 
Hughes,  W.  E.,  205 
Hui,  Dr.  Robert,  230 
Humphreys,  Capt.,  192 
Hunt,  Dennis  Rockwell,  285 
Hunt  Ranch,  287 
Hunt,  Rockwell  D.,  285 
Huntington,  Collis  P.,  198,  296 
Hussey,  George  F.,  25 
Hussey  and  Mackay,  25 
Hussey  and  Murray,  25 
Hutchings,  Dewitt,  241 
Hydraulic  Workings,  Ulus.  12 


Imperial  County,  109 
Indiana  Colony,  91 

Indians  and  Pioneers  of  Corona  and  the 
Temescal  Valley,  229-246 
Inglewood,  28 

Into  an  Alkali  Valley  by  E.  I.  Edwards, 
rev.  325 

Into  the  Streets  and  Lanes  by  Thomas  C. 

Marshall,  rev.  324 
Inyo  County,  88,  109 
Iowa  State  College  Press,  pub.,  247 
Its  An  Old  California  Custom  by  Lee 
Shippey,  rev.  68,  327 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  42 


— J— 

Jackson,  Joseph  Henry,  68,  327 
Jackson,  Peter,  315 
Jackson,  Rev.,  219 

Jacob  Hamblin:  Bucksk}n  Apostle  by  Paul 

Bailey,  rev.  248 
Jacum  Pass,  188 
Janin,  Louis,  219 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  197 
Jewett,  Sol  and  Philo,  61 
Jimenez,  Porfirio,  266,  274 
Johnson,  Cyrus  P.,  17 
Johnson,  Dep.  Sheriff,  90-93 
Johnson,  Albert,  96,  99-100 
Johnson,  Frank,  232 
Johnson,  William,  287 
Jones,  Charles,  13 1 
Jones  Corral,  96 
Jones,  John  F.,  36 
Jones,  John  P.,  106 
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Jones,  E.  W.,  205 
Jones,  Wilson,  34 

Juarez,  Benito  Pablo,  pres,  of  Mexico, 

273-274 

Judah,  T.  D.,  192 

Judges  of  the  Plains,  26,  28 

Jurupa  Rancho,  239 

— K— 

Kazinski,  Andrew,  see  Andrew’s  Station 
Keiser,  Paul,  326 

Keller,  Matthew  (Don  Mateo),  118-120 
Kellog,  William,  40 
Kennedy,  “Wall,”  288 
Kern  County,  109 
Kern  Island,  115 

Kern  River,  52,  53,  59,  61,  62,  112,  115, 
121,  145,  179 

Kern  River  Field,  145,  15U  154 
Kernville,  156 
Kilbrain,  Jake,  315 
King,  Clarence,  192- 193 
King,  Ervin,  303 
King,  Thomas  Starr,  289 
Kings  County,  109 
Kings  River,  88 
Kingston,  88 
Kinney,  M.  M.,  272 
Kino,  Father  Eusebio  Francisco,  163 
Kino’s  Historical  Memoir  of  Pimeria  Alta 
by  Father  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino,  rev.  163 
Kinyon,  Marcus  L.,  43-52,  112 
Kip,  Bishop  William  Ingraham,  45,  159 
Klamath  County,  25 
Knell,  Phil,  314 
Knudsen,  Mrs.  Valley,  255 
Kroeber,  Dr.  A.  L.,  229,  251 
Koppel,  Charles,  177,  182,  185 
Kremer,  Mrs.  Maurice,  104 
Kress,  George,  165 
Kuhrts,  Jacob,  45,  102 

— L — 

La  Brea  Rancho,  95 
La  Canada  Valley,  93 
La  Liebra  Rancho,  60 
La  Paz,  1 17 

La  Sierra  Rancho,  237-238,  245 
La  Sierrita  Rancho,  238 
Lafio,  Chief,  230 
Lamdin,  Joseph  F.,  289 
Land  in  California  by  W.  W.  Robinson, 
rev.  320 
Lane,  D.  C.,  17 
Lang,  136 
Lancaster,  158 
Lantz,  Chonita,  167 
Latham,  Milton  S.,  199 
Larkin,  Thomas  O.,  61,  291 
Las  Cruces,  N.  M.,  269 
Latta,  F.  F.,  165,  251 
Laurel  Canyon,  93,  309 
Lawler,  James,  139 

Layne,  J.  Gregg,  30,  65,  72,  155,  162,  165, 
247,  252,  254,  255,  317,  329 
Learning,  Christopher,  123,  132 


Learning  Oil  Claim,  124 
Leavens,  George  F.,  14 
Le  Beck,  Peter,  184 
Lecompton  Democrats,  199 
Leeke,  W.  L.,  16 
Leese,  Jacob,  60-61 
Lestrades,  Rev.  Anaclet,  35 
Leuba,  Edmond,  126 
Levia,  87-88;  wife,  Rosario 
Lewis,  George  W.,  214-216,  220 
Lewis,  Col.,  273-275 
Lewis  Publishing  Co.,  pub.,  72 
Life  of  the  Late  Rear-Admiral  John  Dra\e 
Sloat,  294 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  60,  63,  70-71,  197, 
200-204,  265,  272,  274 
Lincoln-Roosevelt  League,  161 
Link,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  C.,  72 
Lipton,  Mo.,  47 
Littlefield,  John  C.,  72 
Little  Rock  Creek,  85,  87-88 
Little  Rock  Reservoir  Dam,  88 
Livermore  Pass,  182 
Llano  Estacado,  Tex.,  179 
Lohman,  Pete,  314 
Lomis,  George,  139 
Lompoc  Valley,  213,  226 
Lopez,  Francisco,  23,  158-159 
Lopez,  Geronimo  and  Catalina,  94,  125; 

dau.  Luisa  see  Dunne 
Lopez  Station,  94,  125- 127 
Los  Alametos  Rancho,  61 
Los  Alamos,  213,  222-223 
Los  Alimos  Y Agua  Caliente  Rancho,  60 
Los  Angeles,  26-41,  42-47,  56-63,  87-95, 
97-110,  114-120,  illus.  176,  179,  190, 
205-207,  215-217,  222,  243,  303-316 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  175, 
205-207,  255;  Junior  108 
Los  Angeles  City:  Board  of  Education,  36; 
Board  of  Health,  37-38,  103,  107;  Board 
of  Public  Works,  40;  Board  of  Trade, 
108-109;  Civic  Center,  37;  Courthouse, 
illus.  258;  Council,  34,  36;  Department  of 
Vital  Statistics,  107;  Department  of  Water 
and  Power,  329;  Fire  Department,  102; 
Gas  Co.,  98;  Hall,  36;  Infirmary,  37;  Jail, 
35;  Market  House,  36,  103-104;  Overseer 
of  Water,  100-101;  Police  Department,  35, 
103-104;  Public  Library,  104;  Public  Pound 
Keeper,  38;  School  Committee,  35;  Tax 
Department,  101;  Water  Co.,  102,  313 
Los  Angeles  City  Park,  39,  see  Pershing 
Square 

Los  Angeles  County,  33,  63,  87,  108-109, 
1 1 4,  144,  267;  Museum,  7,  297;  Treasury, 
44 

Los  Angeles  County  Centennials  Celebrations, 
Inc.,  262 

Los  Angeles  Evening  Express,  70,  99,  103, 
105,  124-125,  129-133,  138,  263 
Los  Angeles  Herald,  99,  128 
Los  Angeles  News,  10,  38 
Los  Angeles  Oil  Co.,  128 
Los  Angeles  Oil  Field,  144 
Los  Angeles  Pioneer  Oil  Co.,  72 
Los  Angeles  River,  98,  101,  m-112 
Los  Angeles  Soap  Co.,  98 
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Los  Angeles  Star,  43-45,  48,  59,  62-63,  I0I> 
111-112,  114,  11 6,  118,  120,  327 
Los  Angeles  Times,  124,  150-151 
Los  Angeles  Tri-Week.ly,  118 
Los  Angeles  Water  Co.,  101 
Los  Gatos,  139 
Los  Olivos,  223 
Los  Olivos  Land  Co.,  219 
Love,  Harry,  182 
Lucas,  Tom,  87 
Lufkin,  David  T.,  287 
Lugo,  Antonio  Maria,  26 
Luiseno  Indians,  229-230 
Lummis,  Charles  F.,  72,  327 
Lyman,  Edward  D.,  70,  252 
Lyon,  A.  W.,  125,  141 
Lyon,  Sanford,  123-125,  129,  131,  133,  141 
Lyons  Station,  93-94,  123,  125,  127,  129, 
I3L  133,  138,  142 

Lytle  Creek,  9,  10,  16,  18-19;  Divide,  9,  14 
— M— 

MacArthur  Park,  106 
MacNeally,  George,  220 
Machado,  Ygnacio,  28 
Mackall,  W.  W.,  57 
Mackay,  George,  25 
Maclay,  Charles,  94 
Madera  County,  109 
Magdalena,  Mex.,  274 
Mahoney,  J.  H.,  129,  132 
Malitz,  Mrs.  M.  C.,  328 
Manaker  Flats,  10,  17-19 
Manker,  Fletcher,  10,  13,  18 
Manley  Party,  262 
Manly,  Lewis  H.,  293 
Mansfield,  Jera  M.,  289 
Mariposa  County,  109 
Markham,  Edwin,  7,  71,  263 
Marshall,  H.  B.,  11 
Marshall,  James  Wilson,  25,  299 
Marshall,  Thomas  C.,  324 
Martin,  Dr.  Wilsie,  254 
Martinez,  182 
Martinez,  Father,  23 
Martz,  August,  155 
Massachusetts,  283 
Mathers,  Frank  S.,  16 
Mattei,  Feliz,  225 
Maximilian,  Prince,  273 
Maxwell,  L.  B.,  167 
May,  Ernest  R.,  79 
Mayne,  Richard  W.,  14 
McCauley,  “Pop,”  314 
McClatchy,  James,  296 
McClellan,  George  B.,  179,  193 
McClure,  James  D.,  322 
McDonald,  Mark,  13 1 
McFadden,  101 

McFarland  and  Downey,  Drugs,  62 
McKay,  Thomas,  25 
McKay,  T.  R.,  25 
McKittrick  Oil  Field,  144,  148,  150 
McLaughlin,  Daniel,  292-293 
McPherson,  R.  C.,  129,  131-132,  139 
McPherson,  William,  167 
McShane,  James  A.,  13 


Meek,  Stephen  Hall,  249 
Melius,  Francis,  36,  44,  47,  116,  117 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  48 
Mendell,  George  H.,  108-109 
Mendenhall,  W.  C.,  10 
Mentry,  C.  Alexander,  128,  131-133,  136, 
138,  141-144 
Mentryville,  144 
Merced  County,  109 
Mervine,  Capt.,  292 
Mesilla,  N.  M.,  269 
Mexico,  32-33,  82,  192,  265-275,  281 
Michel torena,  Manuel,  215 
Midway-Maricopa  Oil  Field,  145 
Midway  Valley,  145 
Mill  Creek,  85-87 
Mill  Station,  90 
Miller,  B.  O.,  207,  255 
Miller,  Joaquin,  7,  71,  263,  300 
Millerton,  1,82 
Mills,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  327 

Mines:  Agamemnon,  16-19;  Big  Blue,  59, 

156;  Cerro  Gordo,  88,  126;  Climax,  13; 
Columbia,  13;  Criterion,  11,  13-15;  Dandy, 
13;  Engineer,  13;  Golden  Eagle,  11,  13, 
15;  Golden  Nugget  #2,  13;  Gold  Ridge, 
16,  18-19;  Grubstake,  11,  13,  15;  Hawk’s 
Nest,  13;  Hidden  Treasure,  13;  Lady 
Washington  Lead,  114;  Menelaus,  16; 
Mojave,  13;  Monte  Cristo,  87;  No-Name, 
13;  Owen’s  River,  115,  121;  Penelope,  16; 
Sierra  Colorado,  275;  Summit,  13;  Sunrise, 
16;  True  Blue,  13;  Ulysses,  16 
Miner’s  Camp,  14 
Mining,  9-23,  59 

Mining  Camps  by  Charles  Howard  Shinn, 
rev.  68 

Mink,  James  V.,  213 
Mint  Canyon,  85 
Mission  Trails  Assoc.,  254 
Missions:  San  Fernando,  48,  61,  63,  93-94, 

123,  126-127,  185,  328;  San  Gabriel,  236- 
237,  240,  243;  San  Juan  Capistrano,  252; 
San  Luis  Obispo,  23;  San  Luis  Rey,  213, 
233;  San  Xavier,  275;  Santa  Barbara,  71; 
Santa  Ines,  213,  215 
Mississippi  River,  192-193 
Mitchell,  Charley,  315 
Mitchell,  F.  W.,  Oil  Co.,  128,  130 
Mitchell,  H.  M.,  96 
Mitchell,  J.  P.,  52 
Mitchell,  Lloyd,  167-168,  328 
Mofras,  Duflot  de,  23 
Mojave  Desert,  127,  142,  158,  184-186 
Mojave  River,  185 
Mojave  Valley,  62 
Mono  Lake,  23 
Montalva,  Josefa,  233-234 
Montecito,  217 
Monterey,  61,  82,  277,  294 
Monterey  Bay,  294 
Monterey  County,  87,  90,  96 
Monterey  Park,  90 
Montgomery  Brothers,  115 
Montrose,  87 

Moody  Gulch,  139,  141-143 
Moore  Oil  Claim,  124 
Moore,  Walter  S.,  102 
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Moorman,  Robert,  162 
Mora,  Bishop,  216-217 
Morris,  H.  B.,  15-16 
Morris,  J.  A.,  120 
Morris,  Jacob  L.,  118 
Morrow,  William,  289 
Morse,  Sheriff,  90 

Mother  Lode  Album  by  Otheto  Weston, 
rev.  66 

Mt.  Baldy,  see  San  Antonio  Peak 
Mt.  Hillyer,  83 
Mt.  Lukens,  87 

Mt.  San  Antonio,  see  San  Antonio  Peak 
Mt.  Shasta,  181 
Mt.  Whitney,  193 
Muldoon,  William,  315 
Murphy,  Virginia  Reed,  292 
Murrietta,  Joaquin,  81-82,  182-185 

— N— - 

Nadeau,  Remi,  40,  126-128,  252,  317 

Nadeau,  Remi  A.,  317 

Napa,  288-290 

Napa  College,  288-290 

Napa  County,  288 

Napa  River,  288 

Napa  Valley,  288,  289 

Native  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Golden 
West,  254,  278;  Ramona  Parlor  #109, 
297;  Topanga  Parlor,  328 
New  Pass,  50,  184,  191 
Newhall,  83,  90,  130-151 
Newhall  Cut,  illus.  152 
Newhall  Grade,  1 51-157 
Newhall  Co.,  132 
Newhall,  H.  M.,  Esq.,  142 
Newhall  Pass,  see  San  Fernando  Pass 
Newhall  Tunnel,  illus.  149,  158 
Newcombs  Ranch  Inn,  83 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  72 
Newmark,  Harris,  72 

Newmark,  Marco  R.,  26,  72,  79,  97,  252-253, 
255,  326,  327 

New  Mexico,  265,  269 

New  Yort{  Herald,  45-48,  51-52,  123 

Nichols  Canyon,  96 

Nichols,  John  G.,  34,  36 

Nigger  Alley,  105 

Noerenberg,  Mary,  254 

Norco,  240;  Community  Metate,  illus. 

231,  232 

North  Midway  Valley,  145 
Noyes,  E.  W.,  106 

— O— 

O’Brien,  The  Rev.  Father  Eric,  71,  166 
O’Sullivan,  Father  St.  John,  252 
Oakland,  222 
Oakley  Brothers,  18 
Ocaya,  182 

Odemar,  Walter  H.,  254 
Oil,  1 23-1 45 

Old  Baldy,  see  San  Antonio  Peak 
Olinda  Oil  Field,  144,  154 
Olson,  Herbert  H.,  209,  253 
Ontario,  9 

Ontario  Observer,  18 


Orange  County,  109,  167 
Orcutt,  W.  W.,  133,  155,  328;  Mrs.  W.  W., 
328 

Ordinances  and  Regulations  of  Los 
Angeles,  26-41,  79,  97-110 
Ord’s  Survey,  36 
Oregon,  294 
Ormsby,  W.  L.,  45*53 
Otis,  Harrison  Gray,  205,  252 
Out  West  Magazine,  72 
Overland  Mail  Co.,  43-58,  112 
Owen,  Isaac,  289 
Owen’s  Lake,  126 
Owen’s  River,  114,  159 
Owen’s  Valley,  126 
Owen’s  Valley  Stages,  88 

— P— 

Pachico  Pass,  50 

Pacific  Coast  Oil  Co.,  139,  1 41 -144 
Pacific  Coast  Railway,  222-225,  285 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co.,  220 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  San  Diego, 
297 

Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  181,  191,  192 

Pacific  Railroad  Survey  in  California,  177*1 93 

Packman,  Ana  Begue  de,  6,  70,  165,  255 

Packman,  James  L.,  253 

Page,  James  R.,  326 

Page,  Robert  C.,  131-132 

Pala,  233 

Palmer,  T.  S.,  324,  326 

Palomar  Observatory,  326 

Palomares,  Ygnacio,  28;  Adobe,  28 

Parero,  Ramon,  123 

Parke,  J.  G.,  179,  181,  185-193 

Pasadena,  91 

Pattie,  James  Ohio,  31 

Pattie,  Sylvester,  31 

Pelanconi,  Mrs.,  235 

Peralta,  Juan  Pablo,  236;  wife,  Marie  del 
Carmen  Grijalva,  236 
Peralta,  Pedro,  236 
Peres,  Marcus,  234 
Perez,  Jose,  239 
Perry,  William  H.,  98 
Pershing  Square,  39 
Pesqueira,  Ignacio,  gov.  of  Sonora,  273 
Petree,  Neil,  207 

Petroleum  Development  Co.,  153-154 
Petroliopolis,  127 
Picacho  Mountain,  Ariz.,  50 
Pico,  Andres,  44,  60-63,  94,  113,  115,  123- 
125,  130,  133,  143,  2 66 
Pico  Canyon,  83,  93,  124-125,  128-129, 
136-143 

Pico  House,  107 

Pico,  Jose  de  Jesus,  23 

Pico,  Jose,  Ramon,  267,  274 

Pico  Oil  Claim,  128,  130-132,  141,  I44*M5 

Pico,  Petra,  123 

Pico,  Pio,  gov.,  31,  63,  233-234,  238,  327 

Pierce,  Franklin,  178 

Pierson,  John,  V.  L.,  11 

Pikes  Peak  Express  Co.,  56 

Pilot  Knob,  188 

Pioneer  Soc.  of  Los  Angeles  County,  296 
Pit  River,  181 
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Place  Names  of  the  Death  Valley  Region  in 
California  and  Nevada  by  T.  S.  Palmer, 
rev.  324,  326 
Placenta  Canyon,  23,  159 
Placerville,  56,  295 
Playa  del  Rey,  95,  3°8 
Plaza  Church,  27,  32,  35,  97 
Plaza  Park,  39,  see  Pershing  Square 
Plumbe,  John  178 
Point  Concepcion,  225 
Pomona,  9,  14,  17-18,  28,  242 
Pomona  Historical  Society,  28 
Pomona  Stage  Lines,  17 
Pomona  Weekly  Times,  11,  16-18 
Pony  Express,  202,  266 
Pope,  John,  179 
Pope-Hartford  Automobile,  155 
Porter,  George  K.,  94 
Port  Harford,  223 
Portola,  Gaspar  de,  158,  235,  236 
Poso  Creek,  183 
Powell,  John  Wesley,  50,  192 
Powell,  Lawrence  Clark,  166 
Presidio  del  Norte,  273 
Preuss,  Charles,  182-183 
Primrose  & West,  315 

Prudhomme,  Charles  T.,  Ulus.  152,  297-298 
Prudhomme  (Prudon),  Leon  Victor,  297; 

wife  Mercedes  Tapia;  son  Charles  T. 

Puck,  Charles,  72,  253 
Puente  Oil  Field,  144 
Puente  Rancho,  242 

— R — 

Ramirez,  Raoul,  167 

Rand,  Lucy  Gage,  72,  252 

Randolph,  Edmund,  203 

Red  River,  Ind.  Ter.  (Ark.),  47,  179 

Redondo,  308 

Reed,  James,  292;  dau.  Virginia,  see  Murphy 
Repetto,  Alexander,  90 
Republic  of  the  Pacific,  201-202 
Republican  Party  in  California,  197-204,  296 
Requena,  Manuel,  34,  36,  103 
Rice  Oil  Claim,  124 
Richards,  T.  A.,  18 
Ridge  Route,  183 
Rigg,  Edwin  A.,  271 
Rio  Bravo  Rancho,  61 
Rio  Grande  River,  190,  268-272 
Ripley,  F.  C.,  Ulus.  149,  153-155,  165 
Ripley,  Vernette  Snyder,  (Mrs.  F.  C.),  42, 
79,  hi 

Riverside  County,  109 
Rhea,  Mile.  Hortense,  108 
Roach,  Jack,  314 
Robbers  Roost,  85 
Robbins,  J.  J.,  114-115,  118 
Robbins,  O.  P.,  120,  124-125 
Roberts,  H.  Curtis,  11 
Robinson,  Alfred,  23 
Robinson,  W.  W.,  252,  320 
Rodriquez,  Manuel,  236 
Rogers,  John,  293 
Rogers,  W.  E.,  96 
Rolfe,  Frank,  233,  244 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  161 


Rosario,  Maria,  29 

Rose,  Theodore  H.,  40 

Ross,  D.  L.,  289 

Ross,  Erskine  M.,  109 

Rowell,  Chester  H.,  161 

Rowland,  William,  sheriff,  90-96 

Royce,  Josiah,  249 

Ruiz,  Francisco,  233,  236 

Runyon,  Sol,  287 

Rush,  Philip  S.,  327 

Russians,  23 

— S— 

Sacramento,  61-62,  198,  203,  210,  287 
Sacramento  County,  198 
Sacramento  River,  287-299 
Sacramento  State  Journal,  199 
Sacramento  Times,  296 
St.  John’s  Station,  48 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  56 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  42,  45,  47-48,  51 
St.  Luis  Ranch,  53 
Sala’s  Station,  94 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  56,  59 
Salt  Lake  Road,  62 
Salt  Lake  Oil  Field,  144 
Salton  Sea,  illus.  189 
Sam  Ward  in  the  Gold  Rush,  Ed.  by 
Carvel  Collins,  rev.  323 
San  Antonio  Canyon,  9-19 
San  Antonio  Creek,  14,  16 
San  Antonio  Mining  Co.,  11 
San  Antonio  Peak  (Old  Baldy),  9-13,  I7'I8, 
157-158 

San  Antonio  Ridge,  illus.  8 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  268,  272 

San  Antonio  Water  Co.,  14,  16 

San  Bernardino,  10,  43,  185-186,  243 

San  Bernardino  County,  9,  16,  50,  109,  243 

San  Bernardino  County  Superior  Court, 

14,  16 

San  Buena-ventura  Oil  Refinery,  138 
San  Carlos  de  Jonata  Rancho,  214-216, 
illus.  224 

San  Diego,  30-31,  46,  187-188,  190,  254 
San  Diego  and  Arizona  Eastern  Railroad, 

190 

San  Diego  County,  23,  108-109,  188 
San  Diego  Presidio,  243,  254 
San  Emigdio  Rancho,  59,  184 
San  Felipe,  187 

San  Fernando,  26,  127-128,  184-185 
San  Fernando  Hill,  43,  45,  m-120,  126, 
128,  143,  185 

San  Fernando  Pass,  42-63,  79,  93-94,  m- 
160,  185;  North  Slope,  illus.  49;  Beale’s 
Toll  Road,  illus.  137  and  140 
San  Fernando  Petroleum  Co.,  132 
San  Fernando  Reservoirs,  94 
San  Fernando  Road,  61,  113-116 
San  Fernando  Street  Railroad  Station,  101 
San  Fernando  Valley,  83,  85,  88,  93,  95, 
148,  157-158 

San  Francisco,  7,  37,  42-60,  203,  209-21 1, 
222,  266,  281,  286,  296,  327 
San  Francisco  Bay,  296 
San  Francisco  Bulletin,  53 
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San  Francisco  Canon,  114 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  9 6,  161,  223 
San  Francisco  Committee  of  Vigilance,  61 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  314 
San  Francisco  Herald,  201 
San  Francisco  Pass,  43 
San  Francisco  Petroleum  Co.,  129,  139 
San  Francisco  Rancho,  139,  142 
San  Francisquito  Canon,  45,  114,  150,  153 
San  Francisquito  Pass,  55,  184-185,  190 
San  Gabriel,  90,  184 
San  Gabriel  Mountains,  9,  190 
San  Gabriel  Timberland  Reserve,  91 
San  Gabriel  Valley,  83,  87 
San  Gorgonio  Mountains,  56 
San  Gorgonio  Pass,  186,  190,  240 
San  Isidro,  23 
San  Jacinto  River,  229 
San  Jacinto  Sobrante  Rancho,  234 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  43,  144-154,  280 
San  Joaquin  River,  182 
San  Joaquin  River  Mines,  185 
San  Jose,  46,  96,  139,  182,  266,  285, 
291-293 


San  Jose  de  Buenos  Ayres  Rancho,  119 
San  Jose  Morning  Times,  292 
San  Juan,  26 
San  Juan  Bautista,  23 
San  Juan  Capistrano,  117,  237 
San  Juan  del  Rio,  240,  245 
San  Luis  Obispo,  25,  222,  225 
San  Luis  Obispo  County,  109 
San  Luis  Obispo  Republic,  223 
San  Luis  Obispo  Tribune,  223 
San  Luis  Rey  River,  187-188 
San  Marcos  Pass,  216-217,  Ulus.  218 
San  Pasqual  Rancho,  119 
San  Pasqual  Valley,  188 
San  Pedro  Harbor,  39,  46,  59,  117,  ^5, 
*°5>  190,  205-206,  243,  253, 

San  Rafael  Range,  216 
San  Vicente  Rancho,  95,  106 
Sanford  and  Carson,  45,  61 
Sanford,  W.  T.  B.,  36,  116,  n7) 

Santa  Ana,  167 
Santa  Ana  Canon  de,  236-237 
Santa  Ana  Rancho,  236 
Santa  Ana  River,  239,  240,  245 
Santa  Barbara,  213,  215,  217,  220, 

225,  2 66 


327 


119 


222- 


Santa  Barbara  County,  109,  219 
Santa  Barbara  Daily  Independent,  216,  222 
Santa  Clara  Oil  Co.,  139 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  83,  85,  !27,  142,  144, 
155,  185,  291  H 

Santa  Cruz,  222 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  139 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  145,  153,  179,  ^4, 

225,  229,  232 

Santa  Gertrudis  Rancho,  236 

Santa  Maria,  213,  222,  225 

Santa  Monica,  106,  205,  308,  314 

Santa  Monica  Mountains,  93 

Santa  Susana  Mountains,  60,  93,  144,  185 

Santa  Ynez,  216,  220 

Santa  Ynez  Land  & Improvement  Co.,  216 
Santa  Ynez  Valley,  213-226 


Santiago  Rancho,  236 
Saunders  Press,  pub.  324,  331 
Sausalito,  292 

Schallenberger,  Moses,  291;  dau.  Frances,  291 
Schilling,  Frank  A.,  165 
Scofield,  D.  G.,  128-133,  136-144 
Scott,  Congressman,  202 
Scott,  D.  C.,  128,  131-133 
Scott,  J.  A.,  130,  136,  138-139,  142 
Scott,  Jonathan  R.,  34 
Scully,  Mary,  237 
Searles  Lake,  126 
Sebastian  Reserve,  121 
Selby,  Ralph  R.,  217 
Semple,  Robert,  263 
Sepulveda,  Jose,  233,  240 
Sepulveda,  Diego,  240 
Serra,  Father  Junfpero,  71,  280 
Serrano,  Leandro,  233-236,  245;  1st  wife, 
Presentacion  Yorba,  234,  236;  dau.  Dolores, 
233>  2355  2nd  wife,  Josefa  Montalvo,  233- 
234 

Sespe  Ranch,  133 

Severance,  Mme.  Caroline  M.,  295 
Seward,  William  H.,  200,  273 
Sexton,  Ruth,  329 
Sheep  Corral  Springs,  91 
Sherman,  Edwin  A.,  294 
Shinn,  Charles  Howard,  68 
Shirland,  Edmond  D.,  269 
Shippey,  Lee,  66,  68,  70,  327 
Shiveley,  H.  L.,  11 
Shrode,  Ida  May,  253 
Shuey,  Lillian  Hinman,  301 
ShurdefT,  Benjamin,  289;  sons:  Ben,  Jr.  and 
Charles  A.,  289 
Sichel,  P.,  120 
Sierra  Club,  13-14,  19 
Sierra  Nevada,  50,  179,  286,  291 
Signal  Mountain,  188 
Silver  Lake,  313 
Simonds,  S.  D.,  289 
Sims,  Joseph,  287 
Sinsabaugh,  H.,  102 
Sisters  of  Charity,  37 
Sixth  Street  Park,  39,  109,  see 
Pershing  Square 

Sixty  Years  in  Southern  California,  by 
Harris  Newmark,  72 
Skillman,  Capt.,  271-273 
Slanker,  F.  O.,  16-17 
Slanker,  Sadie,  16 
Slate  Range,  45,  114 
Slaughter,  Fenton  M.,  242-243;  wife 
Dolores  Alvarado,  242 
Sloat,  John  Drake,  294 
Smith,  D.  K.,  96 
Smith,  Isaac,  182,  184 
Smith,  Jedediah,  23 
Smith,  P.  F.,  1 81 
Smith,  Peter,  n 
Smith,  R.  Carson,  mayor,  167 
Smith,  Willard,  167 
Smith,  William  A.,  326 
Snowcrest  Camp,  10 
Snyder’s  General  Store,  87 
Snyder,  John,  292 
Soledad,  90 
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Solcdad  Canyon,  83,  85,  90,  114,  127, 

142,  184 

Soledad  Road,  91 
Sombra  del  Roble  Rancho,  328 
Sonoma,  31,  61,  277,  297 
Sonoma  County,  288 
Sonora,  Calif.,  82,  87 
Sonora,  Mex.,  273-274 
Southern  District  Court,  109 
Southern  Hotel,  142 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  39,  127-128,  133, 
141-142,  145,  148,  184,  190,  205,  222, 
225-226;  Tunnel,  129,  136,  184 
South  Riverside,  245 
Spain,  281 

Speegle,  Emanuel  A.,  296-297 
Spence,  Edward  F.,  mayor,  102 
Spencer  Ranch,  273 
Springfield,  Mo.,  47 
Sproul,  Dr.  Robert  Gordon,  166 
Stafford,  Jimmy,  314 
Stafford,  Mary,  16 
Stallings,  Charles,  314 
Stamp  Milling  of  Gold  Ores,  18 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  144,  155 
Stanford,  Leland,  198-204,  222,  289,  296 
Stanford  University  Press,  pub.  66,  322,  323 
Stanton,  Robert  B.,  13 
Star  Oil  Co.,  124-125,  128-133 
Star  Oil  Works  Co.,  131-132,  144 
Starr,  Lieut.,  58 
State  Agricultural  Soc.,  217 
State  Horticultural  Soc.,  217 
Stearns,  Abel,  23,  33,  44,  47,  61-62,  114,  200, 
233_234,  238;  wife  Arcadia  Bandini,  118 
Stearns  Rancho,  238 
Steele,  H.  I.,  216 
Sterling,  Christine,  255 
Sterrett,  Roger,  6,  70-71 , 79,  254-255,  328 
Stephens,  William  D.,  gov.,  178,  192-193 
Stevens-Duryea  Automobile,  156 
Stevenson’s  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers, 
287-288 

Stewart,  George  R.,  166 
Stewart,  Lyman,  143,  144 
Stienbeck,  Mrs.  William,  328 
Stimson,  Marshall,  255 
Stockton,  Robert  F.,  72 
Stoermer,  Grace,  255 
Stoll,  Henry  W.,  106 
Stoneman,  George,  182,  185,  188 
Story,  Harold  H.,  102 
Strauss,  Levi,  illus.  208,  209-212 
Strobel,  Major,  114 
Sullivan,  John  L.,  315 
Sulphur  Springs,  220 
Sumner,  E.  V.,  57 
Sunset,  144 

Supreme  Court  of  Mexico,  29 
Sutter’s  Mill,  25,  277,  299 
Sutton,  Ernest  V.,  66 
Syndic,  27 

— T— 

Tallack,  William,  54,  56 
Tapia,  Tiburcio,  27 
Tapis,  Father  Estevan,  213 


Taylor,  F.  B.,  128,  131 
Taylor,  William  (“California”),  289 
Techachapi  Pass,  39,  88,  142,  183-184, 
190-191 

Telegraph  Peak,  10 
Tejon  Canyon,  88 

Tejon  Pass,  43,  50,  54,  60,  115,  150,  153, 
illus.  180,  182-183,  185,  1 90-191 
Tejon  Rancho  Indian  Reservation,  119 
Tejon  Road,  44,  m 
Temecula,  230 
Temescal,  243-245 
Temescal  Creek,  229 
Temescal  Valley,  229,  232 
Temescal  Valley  Painted  Rock,  illus.  231 
Temescal  Road,  243 
Temple,  John  (Don  Juan),  28,  34'37> 
Temple,  Mrs.  Sydney  A.,  329 
Temple,  Thomas  Workman,  167 
Temple  and  Workman  Bank,  90 
Templeton  Times,  223 
Terrazas,  Luis,  gov.  of  Chihuahua,  272 
Tevis,  Lloyd,  139,  141 
Texas,  56,  265-276 
Texas  Pacific  Railroad,  40 
‘Thirty-Eights”  Fire  Co.,  102 
Thom,  Cameron  E.,  38 
Thompson,  Father  Joseph,  168 
Thrall,  Will  H.,  18,  79,  81 
Tibbits,  Luther  C.,  327 
Todd  Oil  Claim,  124 
Tondel,  George  Healy,  327 
Topango  Malibu  Rancho,  119 
Trails  End  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  66 
Treadway,  314 
Tres  Pinos,  87 
Triest,  Robert,  326 
Trippet,  Oscar  A.,  207 
Truman,  Ben  C.,  99-100 
Tucker,  W.  A.,  116 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  43,  47 
Tujunga,  91 
Tujunga  Creek,  85 
Tulare,  43 
Tulare  County,  109 
Tulare  Lakes,  185 

Tulare  Valley,  59-62,  115,  121,  127,  144, 
183,  213 

Turk,  George  L.,  10-11 
Twain,  Mark,  7,  71,  263 
Twin  Lakes,  286 

— U— 

Union  Co.,  132 
Union  Oil  Co.,  144,  155 
Union  Party,  200-201 
Union  Stockyards,  206 
United  States,  33,  83,  275,  281 
United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology  Report, 
229 

United  States  District  Court,  108 
United  States  Land  Commissioners,  238 
United  States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  23,  25, 

159 

University  of  California:  Berkeley,  70; 

Los  Angeles,  70,  206 
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University  of  California  Press,  pub.,  163, 
318,  319,  320 

University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  pub.,  162 
University  of  the  Pacific,  289-293 
University  of  Southern  California,  292,  295 
Urmy,  Dr.  William  S.,  291;  son,  Clarence, 
291 

Utah,  265-266 

—y— 

Vaccinations,  first  recorded  in 
California,  31 
Valdes,  Luciano,  27 
Valdez,  Basilio,  29 
Valentiner,  Dr.  William  R.,  7 
Valenzuela,  Gaspar,  29 
Vallejo,  M.  G.,  23,  297 
Vallejo,  Salvador,  80 
Van  Nostrand,  Jeanne,  318 
Vanguard  Press,  pub.,  68 
Varela,  Servulo,  32 
Vasquez  Canyon,  87,  91 
Vasquez,  Francisco  (“Chico”) , 126 
Vasquez  Rocks,  83,  ill  us.  84,  85,  87, 
ill  us.  89,  90 

Vasquez,  Tiburcio,  79,  81-96 
Vejar,  Ricardo,  26,  28 
Venice,  95 

Ventura,  143,  222,  225 
Ventura  County,  109,  1 43-1 44 
Verdugo,  309 
Vine  Slope,  243 

Vineyard,  James  R.,  60-63,  H3"11®,  M3 
Visalia,  59,  114-115 
Vizcaino,  Sebastian,  23,  280 

— W— 

Wagon  Wheels  Camp,  85 
Waldeman,  A.  F.,  37 
Walker,  Edwin  F.,  327 
Walker’s  Pass,  182-183,  190-191 
Wallace,  J.  B.,  14 
Wallace,  W.  A.,  43,  45 
Ward  and  James,  315 
Warner’s  Hot  Springs,  187,  243 
Warner’s  Pass,  186,  188,  190-191 
Warner’s  Ranch,  186- 188 
Warner,  W.  H.,  181 
Warren,  Earl,  gov.,  175 
Warren,  G.  K.,  193 
Warren,  William  C.,  39 
Washington,  D.  C.,  39,  51,  283 
Washington,  George,  197 
Washington,  266 
Washoe  County,  Nev.,  106 
Waterhouse,  A.  J.,  300 
Watkins,  Louise  Ward,  165 
Waugh,  Lorenzo,  290 
Weaver’s  Ranch,  186 
Wecter,  Dixon,  71 
Weeks,  Daniel,  14 

Weid  Canyon  (Holly  Drive),  illus.  302 
Weisel,  P.  J.,  243 
Weldon  Canyon,  114 


Weller,  John  B.,  gov.,  200-201 
Wells,  Fargo  Express  Co.,  43,  326 
Wentworth,  Edward  Norris,  247 
West  Chilao,  83 
West,  Joseph  R.,  272 
Western  Press,  pub.,  248 
Westlake  Park,  106 
Weston,  Otheto,  66 
Wheeler,  George  M.,  192 
Wheeler,  John  O.,  35 
Whipple,  A.  W.,  179,  1 91 -193 
White  Steamer  Automobile,  157 
White  Stephen  W.,  327 
Whiting,  Samuel,  34 
Whitman,  Marcus,  294 
Whitney,  Asa,  177-178 
Whittier,  Max,  155 
“Wide  Awake  Clubs,”  201 
Wiggins,  Frank,  205 
Williams,  Frank,  329 
Williams,  Julian,  241,  243 
William’s  Pass,  62 
Wiley  Oil  Claim,  124 
Williamson,  Mrs.  M.  Burton,  326 
Williamson,  Robert  Stockton,  128,  179, 
183-193 

Wilmington  Harbor,  108,  126 
Wilson,  Benjamin  D.  (Don  Benito),  32,  34, 
39-40,  118-120,  238-239;  wife  Ramona 
Yorba,  239 
Wilson,  Stanley,  241 
Wise,  Kenneth  D.,  103 
Woodward,  Arthur,  249 
Workman,  William  H.,  106,  205 
Workman,  William,  242 
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